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PREFACE 


The  romance  of  life  on  the  old  frontier  has 
increased  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  The 
experience  of  the  early  settlers,  their  homes,  the 
customs  of  the  scattered  people,  the  forests  in 
which  they  dwelt,  the  lakes,  prairies,  rivers  and 
mountains  which  provided  a  framework  for  the 
picture,  the  wild  life  that  surrounded  them,  the 
exploits  of  the  hunters,  the  adventures  of  the 
soldiers,  the  dread  of  the  ever-present  Indian,  all 
have  added  to  the  interest.  In  the  course  of  events 
the  Frontier  became  a  Retreating  Frontier.  The 
migration  of  the  people  westward  steadily  changed 
the  conditions,  although  tradition  and  story  have 
left  many  of  the  frontier  experiences  stationary. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  I  heard  an  old  lady  in  New 
England  refer  to  ‘  ‘  out  west.  ’  ’  I  was  startled  when 
I  learned  that  she  referred  to  the  region  in  New 
York  State  north  or  west  of  Albany. 

The  scene  of  this  story,  originally  published 
under  the  title  “With  Flintlock  and  Fife,”  is 
located  in  a  part  of  our  country  which  would  be 
difficult  to-day  to  describe  as  either  “the  frontier” 
or  ‘  ‘  out  west.  ”  It  is  that  beautiful  region  between 
Albany  and  Montreal,  and  the  time  precedes  the 
War  for  Independence.  Within  its  borders  were 
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enacted  many  deeds  of  bravery  and  there  armies 
contended  with  the  redmen  and  with  one  another. 
The  beautiful  waters  of  the  shining  lakes  and  the 
overlooking  hills  and  mountains  are  unchanged, 
although  the  character  of  the  people  has  kept  pace 
with  the  advancing  times.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  or  more  ago  the  sights  upon  which  they 
looked  were  far  different  from  those  of  to-day. 
Men  were  struggling  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  but 
there  was  also  a  contest  being  waged  between  two 
great  nations  for  the  possession  of  the  new  world. 
The  redmen  too  were  active  in  the  long-drawn-out 
warfare.  This  story  is  founded  upon  facts  and 
there  is  historical  warrant  for  the  deeds  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  tale. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been  to  present  a 
reasonably  correct  picture  of  the  days  and  deeds 
when  the  frontier  life  was  real  and  earnest  and 
the  fear  of  the  prowling  redmen  or  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  soldier  was  present  day  and  night.  If 
this  story  shall  induce  its  readers  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  researches  of  their  own,  the  writer  will 
feel  that  his  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson 

Elizabeth,  N.  J, 
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SCOUTING  ON  THE 
OLD  FRONTIER 

CHAPTER  I 
To  Mynderse’s  Tavern 

“  T"  WAS  told  that  we  should  find  a  place  where 

-L  we  could  get  something  to  eat  and  likewise 
lodging  for  the  night,  if  we  desired  it,  not  far  from 
where  we  are  now.  I  have  been  looking  for  it  an 
hour  or  more,  but  as  yet  I  see  no  signs  of  it.” 

“  It  is  not  far  ahead  now.” 

“  You  have  been  here  before  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  twice  to  The  Great  Car¬ 
rying  Place.” 

“  But  you  may  have  forgotten  the  way.” 

“Yes,  sir;  that  may  be  true.” 

“  But  you  said  a  little  time  ago  that  you  were 
certain  you  could  find  it.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  you  might 
have  forgotten.” 

“  No,  sir.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  think  you  were 
the  one  to  say  that.” 
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“’Tis  all  one.  For  my  part  I  do  not  like  this 
journeying  through  the  forests  !  We  have  seen  but 
one  man  since  we  left  Albany.” 

“We  have  had  a  good  path  ever  since  we  left 
Fort  Orange,  though.” 

“  r  ort  Orange  ?  Fort  Orange  ?  Why  do  you 
persist  in  calling  Albany  by  that  outlandish 
name  ?  ” 

“  Because  that  was  its  name.” 

“  That  may  be  so,  but  every  one  knows  that  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1664  its  name  was  changed 
to  Albany,  in  honor  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  who  afterward  became  his  Gracious  Maj¬ 
esty,  King  James  the  Second.  You  must  have 
known  that.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Why,  then,  do  you  still  persist,  like  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  in  calling  it  by  that  name  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  because  I  am  a  Dutchman.” 

“  I  should  not  boast  of  it.” 

“  I  am  not  boasting.” 

“  I  know  not  what  you  call  it,  then.  Call  things 
by  their  right  names ;  that’s  my  motto.” 

“  Then  you  should  call  it  Scaghneghtada,  for 
that  is  the  name  the  Indians  gave  many  years  ago. 
At  least,  that  is  what  my  grandmother  has  told 
me.” 

“Its  name  is  Albany;  that’s  enough  for  me. 
When  the  English  give  a  name,  it  usually  sticks.” 
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“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  But  I’m  not  interested.  It  matters  little  to  me. 
What  I  want  is  to  find  this  place  where  we  are  to 
get  food  and  lodging.  If  it  was  not  for  the  work 
of  these  wicked  Frenchmen,  I’d  never  have  started, 
anyway.  And  now  I  am  grieved  that  I  did  not 
march  with  my  friends  and  neighbors.  Doubtless 
they  are  all  by  this  time  at  the  meeting  place  — 
what  is  it  you  call  it  ?  ” 

“  The  Great  Carrying  Place.” 

“  What  do  you  call  it  that  for  ?  ” 

“  Because  that  is  its  name.  I  thought  you  said 
you  were  always  in  favor  of  calling  places  by  their 
true  names.” 

“So  I  am  —  so  I  am.  But  why  do  you  call  it 
that  ?  ” 

“  I  am  told  that  there  is  much  land  carriage  to 
one  who  goes  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain. 
Up  above  us  this  portage  begins,  and  there  are  two 
ways  —  one  by  the  way  of  Fort  Ann  to  the  mouth 
of  Wood  Creek,  and  the  other  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Sacrament.” 

“  Which  is  shorter  ?  ” 

“  The  one  by  the  way  of  Lake  Sacrament.  That 
is  about  fourteen  miles,  and  the  other  is  near  twenty- 
four.” 

“  Humph  !  Why  is  the  longer  way  ever  taken, 
then  ?  ” 

“Because  boats  can  be  used  a  part  of  the  way 
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on  Wood  Creek,  and  that  makes  it  easier.  Besides, 
General  Johnson  has  selected  The  Great  Carrying 
Place  as  the  rendezvous  of  his  army.” 

“So  I  hear.  So  I  hear.  But  if  this  General 
Johnson,  as  you  call  him,  had  been  a  New  England 
man,  he’d  have  chosen  the  shortest  way  as  the  best. 
General  Phinehas  Lyman  did  not  march  his  six 
hundred  New  England  soldiers  by  the  longest  way, 
I’ll  vouch  for  that.  You  know  this  General  John¬ 
son  ?  ” 

“  I  have  seen  him.” 

“Doubtless  the  Dutchmen  and  the  savage  Mo¬ 
hawks  look  upon  him  as  a  great  man.  Major-gen¬ 
eral  Phinehas  Lyman  should  be  in  command.  There 
would  be  no  such  mistakes  made  then.” 

“General  Johnson  has  great  influence  with  the 
Mohawks.” 

“  Who  are  the  Mohawks  ?  Savages,  cannibals, 
ignorant  creatures  every  one !  ” 

“  It  may  be  so.  And  yet  I  have  heard  that  even 
the  New  England  people  have  learned  that  they 
can  fight.” 

“Yes,  yes.  It  may  be  so.  But  they  are  blood¬ 
thirsty  wretches.  ‘  There  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
no  not  one.’  What  is  that  clearing  which  I  can 
see  ahead  ?  ” 

“  It  is  Mynderse’s  place  —  his  tavern.” 

The  pace  of  the  two  travellers  quickened  at  once, 
and  soon  they  approached  the  log  structure  which 
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was  known  as  Mynderse’s  tavern.  A  swinging  sign- 
board,  hanging  out  over  the  path  from  the  low 
piazza,  once  had  borne  a  brightly  colored  picture  of 
King  George ;  but  the  features,  beaten  upon  by 
wind  and  rain,  had  long  since  lost  all  semblance 
to  their  original.  The  board  creaked  and  responded 
to  the  storms  and  blasts,  and  the  king,  doubtless 
somewhat  wearied  by  the  perpetual  conflict,  had 
apparently  gradually  withdrawn  until  in  this  year, 
1755,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  his  features  either 
welcomed  the  coming  guest  or  speeded  the  departing. 

The  two  travellers,  however,  whose  conversation 
has  in  part  been  recorded,  did  not  once  look  up  at 
the  creaking  sign-board,  for  there  were  the  sounds 
of  noisy  laughter  issuing  from  within  the  rude 
building,  and  the  fact  was  at  once  apparent  that 
others  also  had  sought  the  hospitality  of  Mynderse’s 
tavern.  It,  therefore,  became  all  newcomers  to  be 
cautious,  and  as  the  two  men  stopped  before  the 
open  door,  they  were  not  mindful  of  anything  be¬ 
sides  the  presence  of  strange  men.  The  laughter 
instantly  ceased  as  the  arrival  of  the  two  strangers 
was  perceived,  and  the  round-faced  and  stolid  boni- 
face  stepped  forth  to  greet  them. 

One  of  the  newcomers  was  a  man  evidently  in 
the  latter  part  of  middle  life.  His  hair  was  tinged 
with  gray  and  his  features  bore  an  expression  of 
irritation,  or  doubt,  or  hesitancy,  or,  perhaps,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  three,  that  nevertheless  was  offset 
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somewhat  by  an  air  of  confidence  in  himself  that 
was  apparent  the  moment  one  glanced  at  him.  His 
garb  and  manner  both  betrayed  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  the  settlements  rather  than  to  the 
frontier,  and  even  the  gun  he  carried  in  no  wise  im¬ 
parted  anything  of  the  soldier  or  the  hunter.  The 
man  was  Nathan  Higginson,  and  he  had  left  his 
home  in  eastern  Massachusetts  to  take  his  part  in 
driving  back  the  French  who  were  still  asserting 
their  claim  to  a  region  which  the  English  colonists 
claimed  as  their  own,  and  for  which  they  had 
already  been  contending  with  the  Frenchmen  and 
their  red-skinned  allies. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  in  this  year  1755,  the 
governors  of  the  various  provinces  had  met  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  for  a  conference,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  a  definite  plan  was  adopted  by 
which  it  was  confidently  believed  that  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  French  on  the  northern  border 
could  be  repelled. 

The  campaign,  as  it  was  planned,  was  to  consist 
of  three  separate  expeditions.  One,  of  which 
William  Johnson  was  to  be  the  leader,  was  to  be 
against  Crown  Point,  where  the  French,  quick  to 
see  the  value  of  Lake  Champlain  as  a  natural  way 
of  travel  between  Canada  and  the  colonies  to  the 
south,  had  already  erected  a  strong  fort,  and  it  was 
currently  reported  that  a  large  force  of  French 
soldiers  and  Indians  were  already  on  the  ground 
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to  defend  the  place  against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
English  to  take  it. 

A  second  expedition,  of  which  Governor  Shirley 
of  Massachusetts  was  to  be  the  leader,  was  to 
move  against  Niagara,  while  a  third  army  led  by 
Major-general  Braddock,  the  so-called  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  colonial  forces,  was  to  move  against 
the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio.  It  was  hoped  and 
indeed  expected  that  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
these  leaders,  the  French  could  be  driven  back  and 
the  troubles  of  many  years  at  last  be  ended. 

Nathan  Higginson  had  heard  the  call  for  men 
in  his  Massachusetts  home,  and  like  many  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  quickly  decided  to  heed,  for 
in  common  with  many  others  he  had  hated  the 
French  with  a  perfect  hatred.  The  wars  and  the 
resulting  bitterness  of  the  struggles  between  the  two 
nations  had  in  large  measure  been  transferred  to 
the  soil  of  the  new  land,  and  Nathan,  who  was  a 
childless  man  and  whose  wife  had  died  only  about 
a  year  before  this  time,  had  almost  sternly  offered 
himself  as  one  whose  loss  would  mean  but  little  to 
others  if  he  should  fall,  and  whose  efforts,  although 
he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  was  no  soldier 
and  had  little  taste  for  a  soldier’s  life,  might  still 
be  of  some  service  in  the  struggle.  Certain  per¬ 
sonal  matters  had  compelled  the  stern  man  to 
journey  to  Albany  rather  than  march  under 
General  Phinehas  Lyman  to  the  place  of  ren- 
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dezvous ;  but  his  duties  once  done  in  Albany,  he 
had  set  forth  from  that  town  to  hasten  to  the 
assembling  place. 

The  sturdy  colonial  soldiers  had  already  de¬ 
parted  from  that  town,  and  Nathan  looked  upon 
himself  as  fortunate  in  having  the  company  of 
young  Peter  Van  de  Bogert,  who  like  himself  had 
been  unable  to  depart  with  the  soldiers,  and  was 
now  about  to  set  forth  for  The  Great  Carrying 
Place,  whither  it  was  understood  General  Johnson 
himself  had  already  gone. 

Peter  was  a  strong,  vigorous  young  man,  now 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  round,  full  face 
beamed  with  good  nature,  and  his  sturdy  frame 
gave  ample  evidence  of  the  physical  powers  he 
possessed.  Together,  then,  these  two  men  had 
been  journeying  since  early  morning.  They  had 
followed  the  well-beaten  path  that  led  them 
through  the  forests,  but  the  elder  man  had  fre¬ 
quently  given  expression  to  the  misgivings  he  had 
felt.  The  huge  trees,  the  wildness  of  the  scenery, 
the  presence  of  other  denizens  of  the  forest  besides 
man,  had  all  had  a  tendency  to  increase  his  un¬ 
easiness,  and  when  at  last  they  found  themselves 
>in  the  little  clearing  in  front  of  the  worthy  Dutch¬ 
man’s  abode,  his  rejoicing  was  great. 

As  Nathan  Higginson  and  his  young  companion 
entered  the  room,  they  at  once  perceived  that  there 
were  several  occupants  already  there.  The  host,  a 
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big  and  somewhat  red-faced  Dutchman,  cordially 
bade  them  welcome ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  new¬ 
comers  were  at  once  turned  from  him  to  scan  the 
features  of  the  other  men,  for  in  times  like  these 
strangers  were  not  to  be  lightly  passed  by. 

Nathan  and  Peter  at  once  perceived  that  three 
of  the  four  men  in  the  room  were  more  or  less 
counterparts  of  the  host  himself,  and  their  full, 
round  faces  were  fairly  shining  with  good  nature 
and  contentment.  Others  might  be  angry  with 
the  Frenchmen  for  striving  to  gain  more  than  their 
due  share  of  the  land  in  the  new  world,  but  as  for 
them,  these  were  matters  of  slight  interest.  The 
fourth  occupant  of  the  room,  however,  was  a  man 
of  a  very  different  appearance.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  thin,  and  evidently  possessed  of  unusual 
powers  of  endurance.  He  was  seated  in  a  wooden 
chair  which  was  tipped  back  against  the  wall,  and 
a  musket  which  was  near  him  he  often  looked  at 
almost  as  if  he  were  guarding  it  as  a  creature 
alive.  His  dress  and  bearing  at  once  betrayed 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  hunter  or  trapper,  and 
Peter,  as  he  glanced  at  him,  recognized  him  at  once 
as  a  man  he  had  seen  frequently  in  Albany,  and 
whom  he  had  heard  addressed  as  “  Sam.”  What 
other  name  he  bore  he  had  no  means  of  knowing, 
and  indeed  he  soon  discovered  that  “  Sam  ”  was 
the  sole  term  by  which  he  was  addressed  by  his 
companions. 
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Upon  the  host’s  assurance  that  supper  would  soon 
be  in  readiness,  the  two  recent  arrivals  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  barrel  that  was  standing  beneath  a 
corner  of  the  low  eaves,  there  performed  their  ablu¬ 
tions,  and  when  they  reentered  the  house,  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  other  men  were  already  seated  at 
the  table  and  were  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
homely  fare  that  was  spread  out  before  them. 

As  Peter  and  his  comrade  took  the  places 
assigned  them,  Sam  was  dividing  his  attention 
between  two  tasks,  one  of  which  was  the  transfer¬ 
ring  of  his  food  in  huge  bits  from  his  plate  to  his 
mouth,  and  the  other  was  the  enlightenment  of  the 
men. 

“No,  sir,”  he  was  saying,  “my  ’pinion  is  that 
you  can’t  place  very  much  dependence  on  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  this  time,  an’  I  don’t  blame  ’em,  either. 
Why  should  they  bear  a  hand  ?  They’ve  done  it 
again  and  again,  and  what  was  the  use  ?  ” 

“  For  why  not  ?  ”  inquired  one  of  the  men.  “  It 
ees  a  goot  time.” 

“  I  was  up  at  one  of  their  councils  not  long  ago,” 
resumed  Sam,  and  Peter  thought  there  was  a  twin¬ 
kle  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  «  and  I  heard  old  King 
Hendrich  jest  layin’  down  the  law.  They  let  me 
into  the  meetin’,  ye  see,  so  I  heerd  it  all.  And 
Hendrich  is  the  slickest  talker  I  ever  heard  in  all 
my  born  days.  And  that’s  so!  ‘You  want  us  to 
open  our  minds  and  hearts  to  you,’  he  was  saying 
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to  the  man  Johnson  had  sent  up  to  treat  with  them. 
‘  Look  at  the  French,  they  are  men ;  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  forts  everywhere.  But  we  are  ashamed  to  say 
it,  you  are  like  women.  You  are  weak  as  squaws 
and  have  no  forts.’  ” 

“  He  was  right,”  remarked  the  landlord,  sol¬ 
emnly. 

“  Right  ?  There  never  was  a  righter  man  than 
that  same  chief,  Hendrich.  What  have  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ever  done  to  defend  themselves  ?  ” 

“There  is  a  reason  for  it,”  said  Nathan  Higgin¬ 
son,  quickly. 

“There  is?  What  is  it?  You  can’t  give  one!” 
retorted  Sam,  warmly. 

“I  can  give  you  two,”  said  Nathan  Higginson, 
tartly.  “  One  of  them  is  French  and  one  is  Eng¬ 
lish.” 

“English  is  enough.  Give  that,”  said  Sam, 
shortly. 

But  before  Nathan  Higginson  could  explain,  the 
attention  of  every  one  in  the  room  was  drawn  to 
an  occurrence  that  instantly  banished  all  thoughts 
of  his  explanations,  English  and  French  alike. 


CHAPTER  II 


Into  the  Forest 

THE  cause  of  the  commotion  was  provided  by 
the  hunter  Sam,  who,  in  transferring  the  huge 
bits  of  food  from  his  wooden  plate  to  his  mouth, 
had  found  one  of  the  portions  more  than  he  was 
able  to  swallow.  A  violent  fit  of  coughing  had 
seized  upon  him,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  the  hunter  would  surely  be  strangled.  The  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  his  host  and  one  of  his  guests,  how¬ 
ever,  had  brought  relief,  and  Sam,  in  his  efforts  to 
escape  the  violent  thumpings  which  were  bestowed 
upon  his  back,  his  face  almost  purple  from  his  ex¬ 
ertions  and  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
turned  upon  his  tormentors  and  huskily  said :  — 
“  There  !  That  will  do  !  If  I  must  die,  I’d  pre¬ 
fer  to  meet  my  end  in  some  other  way  than  to  be 
pounded  to  death  by  a  Dutchman’s  fist.” 

“You  pite  too  much,”  responded  the  host,  sol¬ 
emnly.  “  It  was  a  meestake  to  ead  somedings  in 
von  pig  pite.” 

«  ‘  Pig  ’  bite  ?  I  can  swallow  anything  I  can  bite 
off,  you  Dutchman !  ”  shouted  Sam,  as  if  he  was 
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angry  at  the  implication.  “  I  don’t  propose  to 
waste  my  time,  the  way  you  do,  at  the  table.  I’ve 
other  matters  to  attend  to.” 

“  Yas,  dat  vas  so.  But  you  vas  most  dead.” 

“  Dead  ?  Why,  man,  I  can  swallow  you.” 

“  Nein,  nein,”  replied  the  host,  solemnly,  shaking 
his  head. 

“  I  tell  you  I  can  !  And  I’ll  prove  it  to  you,  too, 
if  you  want  me  to  !  ” 

The  boniface  gazed  at  the  hunter  solemnly  as  if 
he  was  carefully  weighing  the  words  he  had  heard. 
“Nein,”  he  said  again.  “You  vas  only  so  pig  and 
I  vas  dot  pig,”  he  explained,  extending  his  arms  as 
he  spoke  to  indicate  the  girth  of  each. 

“  I  don’t  care  if  you  are  as  big  as  all  outdoors ! 
I  can  swallow  you  !  ” 

The  Dutchman’s  smile  was  irritating,  and  Sam 
rose  from  his  seat. 

“  I’ll  prove  it  to  you,”  he  shouted.  « I’ll  show 
you  !  I’ll  give  you  Betsy  —  that’s  my  gun  —  I  call 
her  that  because  she  reminds  me  of  my  aunt  back 
in  the  settlements.  Her  name  was  Betsy,  and  she 
was  a  powerful  one  with  her  voice,  same’s  my  gun 
is.  So  I  call  her  Betsy,  too,”  he  added,  patting 
the  stock  of  his  musket  as  he  spoke,  for  in  all  the 
trouble  he  had  kept  the  gun  near  him.  “  I’ll  give 
you  Betsy  if  I  can’t  do  it,  and  if  I  do,  you  are  to 
give  us  our  dinner  and  not  take  a  farthing  from 
any  one  in  the  party.”  And  Sam,  who  had  now 
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recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  choking,  glanced 
about  the  table  as  he  spoke. 

“  Yas,  dat  vas  all  right,  I  do  dat.” 

“  All  right,  sir !  ”  said  Sam,  again  rising  from  his 
chair.  “  Here,  I’ll  fix  it  this  way.”  He  placed 
three  of  the  chairs  side  by  side,  and  then,  turning 
to  his  host,  said,  “  Now  you  lie  down  on  those 
chairs  and  I’ll  swallow  you.” 

Without  hesitating  a  moment  the  boniface  was 
preparing  to  obey,  when  Sam  said  quickly,  “I 
don’t  agree  to  swallow  you,  coat  and  boots.  Take 
them  off.” 

The  Dutchman  removed  the  articles  in  question 
and  then  ponderously  stretched  himself  in  the 
place  Sam  had  indicated. 

Nathan  Higginson  was  apparently  hardly  aware 
of  what  was  going  on,  for  not  once  had  he  inter¬ 
rupted  his  occupation,  but  Peter  was  intensely 
interested,  as  were  also  the  other  men  in  the  room. 
From  Sam’s  manner  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  hunter  was  about  to  perpetrate  one  of  the 
rough  jokes  of  which  the  rude  colonists  were  ex¬ 
tremely  fond,  but  he  had  not  suspected  that  his 
proposition  would  be  received  in  the  soberness 
with  which  the  host  had  accepted  it.  He  arose 
from  his  seat,  and  standing  near  the  chairs  watched 
the  proceedings  with  an  interest  that  was  keener 
than  that  of  any  one  in  the  room. 

“  Now,  then,”  said  Sam,  « I’m  ready,  are  you  ?  ” 
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«  Yas,  I  vas  re  tty,”  replied  the  host. 

Seizing  the  left  foot  of  the  prostrate  man,  Sam 
bestowed  a  bite  upon  the  great  toe  that  brought 
the  Dutchman,  roaring,  instantly  to  an  upright 
position. 

« Vat  for  you  pite  me  ?  ”  he  shouted  angrily, 
seizing  his  foot  in  his  hands. 

“  I  was  going  to  swallow  you,”  replied  Sam, 
soberly. 

“  Dot  vas  von  pite.  Dot  vas  no  swallow. 
Nein,  nein.” 

“  I  didn’t  agree  to  swallow  you  whole,  did  I  ?  ” 

“  Hey  ?  ”  inquired  the  host,  staring  blankly  at 
the  hunter. 

“  I  didn’t  agree  to  swallow  you  whole,”  repeated 
Sam.  “  And  I  didn’t  say  how  much  I’d  take  at  a 
time,  or  how  long  I’d  be  about  it,  either.” 

“  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  ”  roared  the  Dutchman,  clamber¬ 
ing  down  from  the  chairs  and  once  more  donning 
his  garments.  “  Dot  vas  goot !  Dot  vas  very 
goot.  I  gifes  you  some  supper  for  dot,  I  dinks, 
mebbe.  Dot  vas  goot.” 

The  other  men  in  the  room,  with  the  exception 
of  Nathan  Higginson,  burst  into  roars  of  laughter, 
for  Sam’s  trick  appealed  strongly  to  the  current 
ideas  of  a  “  joke  ” ;  but  Nathan  apparently  had 
slight  interest  and  less  sympathy  for  the  boor¬ 
ishness.  But  in  a  brief  time  all  had  again 
taken  their  seats  at  the  table,  and  after  a  few 
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minutes  had  elapsed  Sam  turned  to  Nathan  and 
said :  — 

“  Stranger,  you  said  something  a  spell  ago  about 
some  French  and  English  reasons  for  our  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  forts,  while  the  Frenchmen  have  some 
strong  ones.  If  you  don’t  mind,  I’d  like  to  hear 
what  they  are.  Ever  since  I  heard  the  old  chief’s 
words,  Hendrich’s  I  mean,  I’ve  been  puzzled  to 
account  for  it.” 

“Nothing  is  plainer  than  that,”  responded 
Nathan  Higginson.  “  The  reason  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  French  colonists  and  English  colonists 
themselves.” 

“  I  don’t  see  it,  if  it  is  so  plain.  I  have  lived  in 
the  woods  the  most  of  my  natural  life  and  I  don’t 
know  much  about  the  ways  of  speech  in  the  towns. 
I’ll  thank  you  to  explain  it  to  me,  for  I’m  a  bit 
puzzled  over  it,  I’ll  allow.” 

“  Who  governs  the  French  colonists  ?  ”  demanded 
Nathan. 

“The  French  king,  I  suppose.  The  same’s  the 
English  king  governs  us.” 

“  No,  not  the  same.  There’s  the  mistake  you 
make.  The  French  colonists  do  not  have  any  part 
in  their  government  at  all.  Everything  here  is 
controlled  by  men  in  France.  The  plans  are  all 
made  over  there,  and  the  people  over  here  do  just 
what  they  are  told  to  do.  Now  with  the  English 
settlers  it’s  very  different.  We  have  a  king,  it  is 
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true,  and  the  king  has  his  council,  and  in  one  way 
they  are  supposed  to  rule  over  us.  But  we  all 
have  a  share  in  it,  and  in  certain  ways  we  do  what 
we  please  and  as  we  please ;  and  if  we  don’t  please, 
we  don’t  do,  at  least  in  a  good  many  things  we 
don’t.  But  the  French  colonists  are  peasants  for 
the  most  part,  and  are  not  fit  to  have  any  voice 
in  their  laws.  It’s  a  different  class  of  people  in  the 
English  colonies,  and  we  decide  many  things  for 
ourselves.  The  Frenchmen,  I  mean  those  in 
France,  listen  to  the  words  of  their  soldiers  when 
they  come  home  from  America,  and  then  form 
their  plans,  and  all  the  colonists  have  to  do  is  to 
carry  them  out.  With  us  there  is  most  of  the 
planning  to  be  done  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
every  colony  has  had  about  all  it  wanted  to  do  to 
look  out  for  itself  and  let  the  others  look  out  for 
themselves.  There’s  the  difference,  you  see.  It’s 
about  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a  French¬ 
man  and  an  Englishman,  anyway,” 

“  But  they  have  the  forts,”  suggested  Sam. 

“Yes,  they  have  the  forts,  it’s  true.  But  how 
long  will  they  keep  them,  that’s  the  question  ?  It 
doesn’t  do  any  harm  to  let  them  build  them  and 
then  we’ll  take  them.  It  is  easier  and  better  than 
to  build  them  ourselves.  Why,  just  as  soon  as  we 
have  Crown  Point,  and  Niagara,  and  the  fort  on 
the  Ohio,  we’ll  have  the  control  of  the  whole 
country.” 
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“  If  we  get  them,”  said  Sam,  thoughtfully. 

“We  shall  get  them.” 

“  I’d  feel  better  if  the  Mohawks  were  going  with 
us.” 

“ I  heard  at  Albany  that  they  were.” 

“  Some  are.  Hendrich  is,  in  spite  of  his  talk ; 
but  with  all  the  Indians  the  French  have,  we’ll 
need  the  help  of  all  we  can  get,  and  my  ’pinion  is 
that  some  of  the  Five  Nations  won’t  be  found  on 
our  side  when  the  pinch  comes.” 

“They’ll  be  there,”  asserted  Nathan  Higginson, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  admitted  of  slight  con¬ 
troversy.  “  How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  not 
with  Johnson  ?  ” 

“  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  the  same  question,” 
retorted  Sam. 

“We  are  on  our  way  to  The  Great  Carrying 
Place  now.” 

“  So  am  I.” 

“  Why  are  you  here  and  not  there  ?  ” 

“  Same  to  you.” 

Nathan  Higginson  explained  how  it  was  that 
he  and  Peter  were  not  with  the  army,  but  Sam 
volunteered  no  explanation  on  his  part,  an  omis¬ 
sion  which  apparently  Nathan  Higginson  did  not 
note,  although  Peter,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
conversation,  was  puzzled  to  account  for  it. 

«  When  do  you  start  for  the  place  of  meeting  ?  ” 
inquired  Nathan  Higginson. 
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«  To-morrow  morning.” 

“  Then  we  can  go  together.” 

«  We  can.” 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  three  men 
who  were  journeying  to  The  Great  Carrying  Place, 
prepared  to  depart  from  Mynderse’s  tavern.  As 
the  other  men,  who  had  been  in  the  house  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  had  departed  for  their  homes  at 
a  late  hour,  for  they  met  in  the  tavern  daily  after 
their  work  was  done,  the  three  travellers  were  the 
only  occupants,  and  an  early  breakfast  was  prepared 
for  them  at  which  the  host  himself  was  present. 

“  I  makes  no  charge,”  he  said  to  Sam,  when  the 
three  men  were  ready  to  depart. 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Pecause  of  dot  pite.  I  agrees  mit  you  for  dot.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  Mynderse,”  laughed  Sam.  “  I 
had  my  money’s  worth,  and  now  I  am  willing  to 
give  you  your  pay.” 

“  Nein.  I  dakes  noting.  I  vas  paid  alretty.” 

“I  am  satisfied,  then,  if  you  are,”  replied  the 
hunter,  restoring  his  wallet  to  his  pocket. 

But  Nathan  Higginson  sternly  insisted  upon  pay¬ 
ing  for  his  own  entertainment,  an  example  which 
Peter  also  followed.  When  at  last  the  “reckoning” 
had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  three  travellers 
at  once  set  forth  on  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  For  a  time  they  walked  on  in  silence. 
The  bracing  air  of  the  early  morning,  the  beauties 
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of  the  country  through  which  they  were  passing, 
the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  very  wildness  of  the 
region,  perhaps,  combined  to  make  all  three 
thoughtful,  for  at  all  events  a  full  half  hour  had 
passed  before  any  one  spoke.  Nathan  apparently 
was  troubled  by  certain  thoughts  of  his  own,  for 
his  face  was  seldom  lifted  and  its  expression  was 
stern  and  thoughtful. 

He  was  the  first,  however,  to  break  in  upon  the 
silence,  as  turning  to  the  hunter  he  said  solemnly, 
“  I  don’t  think  you  did  right  about  that.” 

“Don’t  you?  I  guess  I  didn’t,  though  I  can’t 
say  as  how  I  understand  what  it  is  you’re  talking 
about.  But  if  you  say  it  is  so,  why,  then,  so  it 
is.” 

“  I  refer  to  your  cheating  of  the  landlord.” 

“  ‘  Cheating  ’  is  a  harsh  word,  stranger,”  said 
Sam,  in  a  low  voice.  Beneath  his  sunburned 
cheeks  Peter  could  see  the  color  rise,  and  he  knew 
the  hunter  well  enough  to  understand  that  he  was 
angry  at  the  implied  charge. 

“  It  is  the  only  word,”  said  the  man,  solemnly. 
“You  took  from  him  that  for  which  you  gave  him 
no  equivalent.  What  else  could  you  call  it  ?  ” 

“Might  call  it  stealing,”  replied  Sam,  soberly. 
There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  Peter  per¬ 
ceived,  but  he  was  as  puzzled  to  account  for  it 
as  previously  he  had  been  by  the  anger  of  the 
hunter.  Apparently  Sam  had  decided  that  the  man 
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was  more  deserving  of  ridicule  than  of  anger,  and 
had  changed  his  attitude  toward  him  accordingly. 

“  That  might  be  a  better  word,”  assented  Nathan 
Higginson,  solemnly.  “  It  may  be  so.” 

“  Wasn’t  Mynderse  willing  ?  ”  inquired  Sam. 

« That  makes  no  difference.  It  was  a  sin  in 
spite  of  that.” 

“  Did  I  force  him  to  give  me  my  supper  ?  ” 

“  You  took  it  from  him  and  gave  him  nothing  in 
return  ?  ” 

“  It  may  be  as  you  say,  stranger.  That’s  not  for 
me  to  say,  for  I’m  not  used  to  your  town  ways. 
In  the  woods  I  take  what  I  find  and  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions.” 

“  You  were  not  in  the  woods ;  you  were  in  the 
tavern,  last  night.” 

“Seems  to  me  I  was.  That’s  so,  you’re  correct 
’bout  that.  I’d  been  there  before.” 

“  Then  that  was  all  the  more  a  reason  for  deal¬ 
ing  justly.” 

“Maybe  so,  stranger.  I  rec’lect  well  the  last 
time  I  was  there.” 

“  When  was  it  ?  Did  you  cheat  him  then  as 
you  did  last  night  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  say  as  it  was  jest  in  the  same  way.” 

“  But  you  did  it  ?  It  was  wrong  ;  it  was  sinful !  ” 

“I  guess  mebbe  I  did  serve  Mynderse  a  mean 
trick.” 

“  What  was  it  ?  ” 
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“  Why,  ye  see,  stranger,  I’d  been  in  the  habit  o' 
takin’  Mynderse’s  folks  some  deer  meat  whenever 
I  started  for  the  settlements ;  but  this  time  instead 
o’  bringing  ’em  deer  meat,  I  just  brought  ’em  some 
bear  meat.  And  ’twasn’t  right,”  added  Sam,  dole¬ 
fully,  shaking  his  head  in  mock  solemnity. 

“  Did  you  cheat  him  by  taking  too  much  pay  ?  ” 
persisted  Nathan  Higginson. 

“  I  dunno  whether  you’d  call  it  too  much  or  not. 
I  gave  him  the  meat.” 

Peter  laughed  aloud,  and  Sam  gazed  solemnly 
at  him,  as  if  he  were  rebuking  him  for  his  levity. 
But  Nathan  Higginson  did  not  smile. 

“  Are  there  many  bears  around  here  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired  anxiously. 

“  Sho !  Lots  on  ’em.  The  woods  are  full  this 
time  o’  year.  The  she-bears  bring  their  cubs  down 
here  for  the  berries  and  things.  I’ll  tell  you  what 
to  do  when  you  meet  ’em,  though,  as  you  are  more’n 
likely  to  do  ’most  any  time.” 

And  perceiving  that  the  man  was  already  ner¬ 
vous,  Sam  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  perils  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  beasts  when  one 
chanced  to  meet  them. 
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Nathan  Higginson’s  Refusal 

“  "TTTHEN  you  are  chased  by  a  bear,  the  best 
V  V  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  throw  your  hat 
at  him.  He’ll  smell  at  it  and  likely  bite  it,  but  it’ll 
give  you  a  chance  to  get  away,  and  my  ’pinion  is 
that  that’s  ’bout  the  best  thing  a  man  like  you 
could  do.” 

“  Did  you  say  there  were  many  of  the  wild  beasts 
hereabouts  ?  ”  inquired  Nathan  Higginson,  glancing 
apprehensively  about  him  as  he  spoke. 

“  Lots  on  ’em !  ”  replied  Sam,  winking  soberly 
at  Peter.  “  Course  one  doesn’t  find  so  many  as  he 
does  farther  back  from  the  settlements,  but  there’s 
enough  on  ’em  to  make  one  feel  fearful  like.  Least¬ 
wise  he  might  if  he  wasn’t  used  to  ’em.” 

“  And  do  you  feel  certain  that  if  one  threw  his 
hat  at  the  beast  he’d  escape  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  certain,  stranger.  But  in  a  pinch,  it’s 
a  good  thing  to  try.” 

“  But  what  would  one  do  if  the  bear  didn’t  stop 
for  the  hat  ?  ” 

“  Throw  him  your  coat,  and  if  that  wouldn’t  sat- 
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isfy  the  bear,  give  him  anything  you’ve  got  —  except 
your  skin.  Better  keep  that  if  you  can.” 

“  But  I  don’t  just  see  how  I  could  keep  it.  If 
the  bear  was  angry  and  did  not  stop  for  the  hat  or 
coat,  I  don’t  see  how  I  could  save  my  skin,  as  you 
term  it.”  Nathan  Higginson  spoke  soberly,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  without  any  suspicion  of 
the  hunter’s  motive  in  leading  him  on. 

“  After  you  have  fed  him  on  your  hat  and  coat, 
it’s  most  generally  best  for  a  man  to  shin  up  a 
small  tree.  You’d  do  well  to  be  careful  to  pick 
out  a  young  tree  ’bout  so  big  around,”  and  Sam 
indicated  by  his  hands  a  tree  about  four  inches  in 
diameter. 

“  Why  must  it  be  a  young  tree  ?  ” 

“  It  isn’t  so  pertic’lar  ’bout  the  exact  age,  but 
a  young  tree  is  tougher  and  it’ll  bend  without 
breaking.  If  you  get  a  good  tree  about  that  size, 
ye  see,  the  bear  won’t  dare  to  climb  up  after  you. 
So  you’ll  be  safe  that  way.” 

“  Suppose  I  can’t  find  such  a  tree  as  you  describe, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?  ” 

“That,  stranger,  would  depend  entirely  upon 
what  kind  of  a  life  you  have  been  living  in  this 
here  world  we’re  in.” 

Sam’s  expression  was  intensely  solemn,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Nathan  Higginson  received  his 
statements  caused  Peter  to  laugh  aloud. 

Sam  turned  and  looked  reprovingly  at  him,  but 
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Peter’s  mirth  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  a  look. 
The  other  man  for  a  moment  gazed  at  his  com¬ 
panions  with  an  expression  of  perplexity  on  his 
face  as  if  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  cause 
of  the  delight  of  Peter ;  but  as  they  journeyed 
on  he  became  silent,  nor  could  Sam’s  efforts  for 
a  time  induce  him  to  respond  to  any  of  his 
questions. 

The  sun  by  this  time  was  high  in  the  heavens 
and  much  of  the  morning  was  gone.  Peter,  whose 
hunger  had  been  keen  for  an  hour  or  more,  was 
waiting  eagerly  to  hear  the  word  from  the  leader  — 
a  position  which  the  hunter  had  assumed  as  his  by 
natural  right  —  for  the  halt  for  dinner  to  be  made. 
Just  what  the  meal  was  to  consist  of  he  did  not 
know,  although  Sam  had  already  assured  him  that 
he  had  some  provisions  in  the  leather  bag  he  car¬ 
ried  suspended  from  his  shoulders. 

Sam  at  last  broke  in  upon  the  silence  that  had 
settled  upon  the  travellers  by  remarking :  “  I  think 
it’s  ’bout  time  to  eat.  Any  one  of  my  ’pinion  ?  ” 

“  I  am,”  responded  Peter,  eagerly. 

As  Nathan  Higginson  made  no  protest  and  his 
silence  was  taken  as  assent,  Sam  unslung  his  bag, 
and  placing  his  musket  against  a  tree  said :  “We 
might  as  well  eat  here  as  anywhere,  I’m  thinking. 
It’s  a  good  place.  I’ve  been  here  afore.” 

The  place  where  they  had  halted  was  in  an 
opening  in  the  forest,  near  to  a  spring  whose  waters 
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overflowed  their  confines  and  in  a  noisy  little  rivu¬ 
let  rushed  down  the  side  of  the  hill  up  which  the 
three  men  had  been  climbing  for  the  past  half  hour. 
Above  them  they  could  see  the  fleecy  clouds  that 
flecked  the  summer  sky.  Around  them  were  the 
great  trees  that  had  stood,  some  of  them  evidently 
for  more  than  a  century,  as  the  grim  sentinels  of 
the  region.  A  silence  deep  and  almost  oppressive 
rested  over  all  —  a  silence  that  was  broken  only  by 
the  sounds  of  the  footfalls  of  Nathan  Higginson 
as  he  trod  on  the  thick  matting  of  old  leaves  or 
snapped  some  fallen  branch  of  a  tree.  To  Peter, 
whose  experience,  for  a  lad,  in  the  woods  had  not 
been  slight,  the  place  and  the  occasion  were  both 
of  deep  interest,  but  the  third  man  was  plainly 
ill  at  ease.  He  glanced  repeatedly  about  him  as  if 
he  was  looking  for  some  sight  he  partly  expected 
and  yet  dreaded  to  see. 

“  You  won’t  find  any  bears  here,  if  that’s  what 
you’re  looking  for,”  remarked  Sam,  consolingly. 
“They’ll  keep  out  of  the  open  places  this  time  of 
the  year.  If  you  should  go  looking  about  ’mongst 
Jthe  berry  bushes,  it’s  more  ’n  likely  you  might  find 
a  she-bear  with  her  cubs,  but  ye  don’t  have  to 
look  ’em  up  unless  ye  want  to.  No  one  is  obliged 
to  do  it.  It’s  a  free  country.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I’m  very  much  afraid,”  replied 
Nathan  Higginson. 

“  That’s  good.  See  that  pile  o’  rocks  over  there  ?  ” 
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inquired  the  hunter,  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  a 
heap  of  stones  not  far  from  the  spring. 

«  Yes,  I  had  noticed  that.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
What  is  it  for  ?  ” 

“Just  as  soon  as  every  one  of  us  has  gone  and 
got  a  stone  to  put  on  the  pile,  I’ll  tell  ye  ’bout  it. 
That’s  the  first  thing  we’ve  got  to  do.” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

«  Do  it,  and  then  I’ll  tell  ye.” 

“  I  don’t  care  to  do  it.” 

“  Better  do ’s  I  say.”  And  this  time  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  Sam  was  in  earnest. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  I  should.” 

“  If  ye  follow  my  advice,  ye’ll  do  it  whether  or 
no  ye  see  any  sense  in  it.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  I’ll  take  the  trouble.” 

“  Come  on,  Peter,”  said  Sam,  indignantly,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  younger  comrade.  “  Strange  what  fools 
some  folks  will  be  !  We’ll  have  to  go  a  piece  into 
the  woods,  I’m  thinking,  Peter,  for  all  the  stones 
hereabouts  have  been  picked  up.” 

Leaving  Nathan  Higginson  seated  by  the  spring, 
the  hunter  and  Peter  withdrew  into  the  forest,  and 
soon  returned,  each  with  a  stone  in  his  hands. 
Standing  reverently  before  the  heap,  each  cast  his 
contribution  upon  the  general  pile,  and  then  the 
hunter  turning  to  the  older  man  said,  “  Stranger, 
that  there  heap  o’  stones  marks  the  spot  where  a 
Mohawk  killed  his  own  brother.” 
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“  What  ?  ”  exclaimed  Nathan  Higginson,  at  onoe 
interested  and  turning  sharply  upon  Sam. 

“  That’s  what  I  said.  Some  say  as  how  he 
killed  two  instead  o’  one,  but  either  way  doesn’t 
make  any  difference.  That  heap  marks  the  spot, 
and  every  man  —  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  his  skin 
is  white  or  red  —  that  passes  by  has  got  to  add  his 
contribution  or  he’ll  come  to  a  bad  end.” 

“  That  was  a  custom  of  the  Hebrew  nation,” 
said  Nathan  Higginson,  thoughtfully. 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  ’bout  that,”  said  Sam. 
“  I  know  it’s  the  thing  to  do  here.” 

“  And  I’ve  seen  just  such  places  in  Wales  and 
in  Scotland,  too,”  continued  Nathan  Higginson  as 
if  he  had  not  heard  the  hunter’s  words.  “They 
call  them  ‘  cairns,’  or  so  I  heard.  It’s  strange.  It’s 
more  than  strange  to  find  the  same  thing  over 
here  among  the  heathen  and  savages.” 

“  Now  will  ye  add  your  contribution  ?  ”  demanded 
Sam,  triumphantly. 

“  I  have  heard  that  some  people  look  upon  these 
benighted  redmen  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  the  ten 
lost  tribes  of  Israel.  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  true.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  ’bout  that,”  retorted 
Sam,  impatiently.  “  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
if  you’ll  go  and  get  another  stone  to  throw  on  the 
heap  afore  I  get  our  dinner.” 

“  Will  I  do  it  ?  ” 

“Yes.  That’s  exactly  what  I  mean.” 
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“No,  I  don’t  think  I  will.  And  yet  it’s  strange. 
It’s  more  than  strange.” 

“  Stranger,”  said  Sam,  impressively,  “  I  don’t 
want  you  or  any  man  to  go  against  his  own 
conscience,  but  what  I’m  tellin’  you  is  what  I 
know.  It  doesn’t  pay  for  any  man,  I  don’t  care 
if  ’twas  General  Johnson  himself,  to  pass  this 
heap  without  adding  his  part  to  it.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  ’Cause  evil  will  come  of  it,  that’s  what.” 

“  What  evil  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  can.”  And  Nathan  Higginson 
smiled  in  a  manner  that  at  once  irritated  the  hunter. 

“  Listen,  stranger,”  began  Sam.  “  I’m  goin’  to 
tell  you  something  I  never  told  a  human  bein’ 
before.  Mebbe  ye’ll  think  different  after  I’ve 
said  my  say.  The  last  time  I  was  here  on  this 
very  spot  was  a  good  seven  year  ago.  I  was  in 
company  with  five  Mohawks,  and  along  with  us 
there  was  another  white  man  besides  myself.  His 
name  was  Van  Corlear  —  Benoni  Van  Corlear  — 
and  he  was  a  p’tic’lar  friend  of  mine,  too.  For 
three  years  we  had  trapped  together,  and  I  must 
say  he  was  a  good  friend,  too,  though  as  a  shot  he 
wasn’t  anything  to  brag  on.  But  then  he  didn’t 
have  any  such  gun  as  my  Betsey,  so  ’tisn’t  likely 
he  ought  to  be  blamed  overmuch  for  what  he 
couldn’t  help.  We  had  come  here  just  about  this 
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same  time  o’  day,  and  it  was  in  this  same  month 
o’  August,  too.  We  stopped  here  to  cook  our  dinner 
just  as  we’re  getting  ready  to  do  this  very  minute, 
but  the  Mohawks  and  I,  before  we  cut  a  stick 
for  the  fire,  just  took  and  every  one  o’  us  threw 
his  stone  on  that  heap  yonder.  We’d  got  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  dead,  ye  see,  afore  we  ’tended 
to  the  wants  o’  the  livin’.  But  Benoni,  he  talked 
just  the  same  kind  o’  nonsense  you’ve  been  a-talkin’. 
He  wasn’t  goin’  to  give  way  to  any  such  tarnal 
nonsense,  he  says,  no  sir.  He  was  a  white  man, 
and  he  didn’t  feel  afraid  o’  all  the  redskin  ghosts 
in  all  creation.  I  saw  that  the  Mohawks  were  a 
good  deal  cut  up  by  his  actin’  so,  and  I  did  my 
best  to  get  him  to  do  it.  I  told  him  it  might  not 
mean  much  o’  anything  to  him,  and  that  was 
only  jest  another  reason  for  his  doin’  it,  for  it  did 
mean  a  good  deal  to  the  Mohawks,  ye  see.  They 
b’lieved,  every  mother’s  son  of  ’em,  that  bad  luck 
would  follow  us  just  as  sure’s  preachin’.  Benoni 
was  just  as  set  in  his  ways,  though,  as  the 
Mohawks  were  in  theirs,  and  he  wouldn’t  budge 
an  inch.” 

“  I  like  what  you  say  about  him,”  said  Nathan 
Higginson.  “  It  shows  that  he  was  a  good  man 
not  to  yield  to  the  superstitions  of  the  savages.” 

The  hunter  looked  soberly  at  the  man  in  silence 
for  a  brief  time,  and  then  said,  “  Yes,  Benoni  was 
a  good  man,  as  you  say ;  I’m  not  disputin’  that,  but 
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even  a  good  man  can  be  a  fool  if  he  tries  real 
hard,  can’t  he  ?  Tell  me  that.” 

“  I  never  knew  one  to  do  that.” 

“  Well,  all  I  can  tell  ye  is  that  if  ye’d  have  been 
here  that  day,  ye’d  have  seen  one  for  yourself. 
I’m  a-tellin’  ye  what  I  know,  stranger.” 

“  What  happened  to  Benoni,  Sam  ?  ”  inquired 
Peter,  eagerly,  for  he  had  been  strongly  moved  by 
the  manner  and  the  words  of  the  hunter. 

“  That’s  what  I  am  a-tellin’  ye.  Well,  Benoni 
wouldn’t  throw  a  chip  on  the  stone  heap,  to  say 
nothin’  of  a  rock,  talk  with  him  as  we  would,  and 
finally  I  started  a  fire.  But,  bless  ye,  the  Mohawks 
wouldn’t  touch  a  morsel  o’  the  meal  I  cooked,  and 
every  one  o’  ’em  sat  around  lookin’  as  glum  as 
ye  please.  Ye  see  they’d  lost  all  heart  for  eatin’, 
bein’  dead  sure  that  somethin’  terrible  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  happen  either  to  us  or  to  Benoni.” 

“Well,  there  didn’t  anything  so  terrible  happen, 
did  there  ?  ” 

“  Listen,  stranger.  After  Benoni  and  I  had  eaten, 
our  dinner,  the  whole  party  of  us  started  on.  The 
next  day  we  came  to  the  lake,  —  Champlain,  I  mean, 
—  and  we  started  out,  every  man  in  his  own  canoe. 
Benoni  was  the  last  one  in  line,  and  we’d  been  out 
about  an  hour,  and  he’d  got  so  far  behind  us  that 
I  was  worried,  and  finally  one  o’  the  Mohawks  and 
I  went  back  to  look  him  up.” 

“  What  did  you  find  ?  Was  he  all  right  ?  ” 
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inquired  Peter,  who  was  listening  intently  and 
gazing  into  Sam’s  face  with  an  expression  of  dread 
on  his  own. 

“We  found  the  canoe,  bottom  side  up  and  nothin’ 
in  it,  but  of  Benoni  we  never  found  hide  nor  hair, 
and  that  was  seven  years  ago.” 

“  What  do  you  suppose  became  of  him  ?  ”  inquired 
Peter,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Drowned.  That’s  what  happened.” 

“  And  do  you  connect  his  death  with  his  failure 
to  cast  a  stone  on  this  heap  ?  ”  said  Nathan  Hig- 
ginson. 

“  Stranger,  I  do.” 

“  Now,  if  for  nothing  else  but  to  show  you  how 
foolish  and  wicked  your  superstitious  notions  are, 
I’ll  do  just  as  Benoni  Van  Corlear  did,  and  that 
is  —  nothing.  Don’t  you  think  any  other  men 
have  been  drowned  ?  Don’t  you  think  it’s  possible 
he  might  have  been  capsized  anyway  ?  Why 
should  you  connect  the  two  ?  ” 

“  Stranger,  I  have  known  of  other  men  being 
drowned,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  case  like  this. 
Don’t  ye  do  it !  Don’t  ye  do  it !  ” 

But  Nathan  Higginson  was  not  to  be  persuaded ; 
and  at  last,  convinced  that  further  attempts  to 
induce  him  to  comply  with  his  desires  would  be 
fruitless,  the  hunter  turned  to  prepare  the  midday 
meal.  As  he  was  collecting  his  wood  for  the  fire 
he  turned  to  his  companions  and  said,  “  Peter,  you 
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might  take  your  gun  and  see  if  you  could  get  a 
partridge  or  something.” 

“  Isn’t  there  something  I  can  do  ?  ”  inquired 
Nathan  Higginson. 

“  Yes.  You  can’t  use  a  gun,  but  you  might  find 
some  berries.” 

And  Peter  and  his  companion  at  once  departed, 
neither  of  them  having  any  conception  of  the  in¬ 
tense  excitement  which  speedily  was  to  seize  upon 
all  three  men. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Hunter’s  Directions  are  Followed 
S  Peter  moved  toward  the  forest  and  the  faint 


1A.  little  curl  of  smoke  which  arose  from  the  fire 
the  hunter  had  kindled  could  no  longer  be  seen,  he 
began  to  look  cautiously  about  him  for  signs  of  the 
game  he  was  seeking.  Squirrels  were  darting  about 
among  the  great  trees,  stopping  for  a  moment  to 
stare  boldly  at  the  intruder,  for  not  yet  had  the 
smaller  denizens  of  the  woods  gained  that  fear  of 
men  which  soon  was  to  come. 

Several  times  Peter  raised  his  gun  and  was 
about  to  bring  one  of  the  noisy  little  busybodies  to 
the  ground,  but  the  very  impudence  and  fearless¬ 
ness  with  which  he  was  regarded  caused  him  to 
laugh  and  desist  from  his  purpose.  He  decided  to 
continue  his  search,  and  if  he  was  able  to  secure 
a  brace  of  partridges,  he  would  leave  the  chattering 
squirrels  to  their  freedom.  Around  the  top  of  a 
tall,  dead  pine  tree  a  flock  of  crows  was  circling 
and  harshly  scolding  him  for  the  disturbance  his 
presence  was  creating.  But  Peter  was  accustomed 
to  their  unmusical  notes,  and  only  throwing  a  stone 
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into  their  midst  by  way  of  showing  his  contempt, 
he  soon  passed  the  spot. 

As  he  came  to  a  spring  he  stopped,  and  a  shadow 
of  perplexity  passed  over  his  face  as  he  perceived 
in  the  soft  mud  the  footprints  of  bears. 

“  Three  of  them.  An  old  one  with  two  cubs,” 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  bent  over  the  marks,  “  and 
it  was  not  long  ago  they  were  here,  either.”  He 
glanced  quickly  about  him,  as  if  he  half  expected 
to  behold  the  beasts  themselves,  but  not  another 
sign  of  their  presence  was  he  able  to  discover. 

Suddenly  he  turned,  and  stopping  short  listened 
intently.  What  had  sounded  very  like  a  faint 
shout  or  call  for  help  had  come  from  the  distance, 
far  to  his  right.  Again  the  call  was  repeated, 
and  this  time  there  could  be  no  mistaking  it.  It 
was  distinctly  a  shout  for  aid,  and  although  it  came 
from  far  away  there  could  be  no  mistaking  its  im¬ 
port,  for  there  was  a  note  of  terror  in  the  call  that 
was  evident. 

Instantly  starting  into  the  forest,  tightly  grasp¬ 
ing  his  gun,  Peter  ran  at  his  utmost  speed  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  had  come.  Again 
and  again  the  call  was  heard,  becoming  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  clear  as  Peter  ran  swiftly  through  the 
woods,  and  soon  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  voice  as  that  of  Nathan  Higginson,  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  its  import  now.  The  man  was 
in  deadly  peril  of  some  sort;  and  his  shrill  cries  gave 
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evidence  of  great  suffering  or  fear,  Peter  could  not 
determine  which. 

The  speed  with  which  the  lad  was  running  in¬ 
creased,  and  so  eager  was  he  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  man  that  he  became  unmindful  of  the  path¬ 
way  he  was  pursuing.  His  foot  tripped  over  the 
fallen  branch  of  a  tree,  and  he  fell  headlong  on  the 
ground  where  for  a  moment  he  lay  motionless  and 
almost  stunned. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  himself  he  rose  hastily 
and  at  once  resumed  his  flight.  The  calls  and 
shouts  were  more  distinctly  heard  now,  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  near  the  place  he  was  seeking. 

From  the  tones  of  the  voice  he  concluded  that  the 
man  was  not  seriously  injured,  whatever  his  plight 
might  be,  for  no  one  who  was  suffering  greatly 
could  give  voice  to  such  stentorian  cries  as  saluted 
his  ears.  But  the  terror  of  the  man  was  manifest, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  in  a  predicament 
of  some  serious  nature. 

Almost  breathless,  Peter  at  last  came  to  an  open 
space,  and  was  enabled  to  perceive  both  the  man 
and  the  cause  of  his  alarm.  Clinging  to  the 
branches  of  a  small  chestnut  tree  he  saw  Nathan 
Higginson  before  him,  his  legs  dangling  in  the  air, 
and  frantically  kicking  at  a  large  bear  that,  erect 
upon  her  haunches,  was  vainly  striking  at  the  man 
who  was  just  beyond  her  reach. 

Perhaps  at  another  time  Peter  might  have 
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laughed,  for  the  spectacle  was  certainly  one  which 
had  its  ludicrous  aspects.  The  man  was  hatless 
and  coatless,  and  the  expression  of  terror,  depicted 
on  his  face  as  he  wildly  kicked  his  feet  about  him 
and  gazed  in  terror  down  at  the  huge  and  enraged 
beast,  was  unique.  Near  the  bear  Peter  beheld 
two  cubs,  one  of  which  was  lying  whimpering  on 
the  ground  while  the  other  was  snarling  and  tear¬ 
ing  at  the  hat  and  coat  which  Nathan  Higginson 
had  discarded.  The  cause  of  the  commotion  was 
now  plain.  Doubtless  these  were  the  very  bears 
whose  footprints  Peter  had  seen  near  the  spring,  he 
assured  himself,  and  somehow  Nathan  Higginson 
must  have  aroused  the  anger  of  the  beast.  Just 
how  he  had  done  this  Peter  could  not  conjecture, 
for  the  man  was  unarmed  and  so  could  not  have 
fired  at  her. 

There  was  no  time  or  opportunity  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  questions,  however,  and  in¬ 
stantly  bringing  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  Peter 
fired  at  the  mark  which  the  angry  bear  presented. 
With  a  snarl  the  bear  dropped  to  all  fours,  and 
quickly  perceiving  Peter  at  once  abandoned  the 
man  in  the  tree  and  started  swiftly  toward  the  lad. 
Peter  could  see  that  he  had  hit  her,  for  one  of  her 
fore  legs  was  apparently  useless  and  she  was  limp¬ 
ing,  but  her  coming  was  like  the  rush  of  a  torrent, 
and  it  was  now  Peter’s  turn  to  seek  safety  in 
flight. 
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In  a  moment  he  perceived  that  in  spite  of  hei 
wounded  leg  the  huge  beast  was  gaining  upon  him. 
He  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  his  purpose  received 
an  added  incentive  from  the  shouts  of  Nathan  Hig- 
ginson,  who  had  dropped  to  the  ground  and  was 
calling  to  his  young  companion  in  tones  that  were 
indicative  of  a  terror  but  little  less  than  that 
which  he  had  felt  when  he  himself  had  almost 
been  within  the  clutches  of  the  enraged  beast. 
To  Peter  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  already  doomed 
to  fall,  for  he  had  started  toward  the  opposite  side 
of  the  opening,  hoping  to  find  safety  in  one  of  the 
smaller  trees  that  grew  on  the  border.  But  the 
distance  was  so  great  that  now  he  perceived  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  gain  the  shelter  before  his 
enemy  would  be  upon  him.  He  could  hear  the 
snarls  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  bear,  which 
was  gaining  upon  him  with  every  leap.  For  a 
moment  he  almost  decided  to  cast  away  his  gun, 
as  being  only  an  impediment  to  him  in  his  flight, 
but  a  sober  second  thought  caused  him  to  keep 
his  only  weapon  of  defence,  and  if  need  be  he 
would  make  one  desperate  effort  to  club  the 
beast.  Already  he  had  turned  the  gun  about  in 
his  hands,  grasping  the  barrel  and  holding  the 
stock  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  swing  it 
about  and  at  least  strike  one  blow  before  he  was 
seized  in  the  embrace  of  his  savage  and  merciless 
pursuer. 
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He  now  was  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  The  bear  was  not 
more  than  six  yards  behind  him,  and  in  a  moment 
would  be  upon  him.  A  half-choking  sob  escaped 
Peter’s  lips  as  he  stopped  abruptly  in  his  flight,  and, 
swinging  his  gun  high  above  his  head,  prepared  to 
put  forth  all  his  strength  in  the  one  blow  he  would 
give.  He  was  dimly  aware  that  Nathan  Higgin- 
son’s  calls  and  shouts  were  still  sounding  in  his 
ears,  but  they  sounded  indistinct  and  far  away. 
The  sight  of  the  bear  which  had  not  checked  her 
speed  was  almost  paralyzing  to  the  lad,  but  farther 
flight  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  his  only  hope 
was  in  being  able  to  inflict  a  blow  that  might  partly 
stun  the  brute  and  afford  him  one  more  opportunity 
to  gain  the  trees,  now  so  near,  and  yet  so  far  away 
that  they  might  almost  be  miles  distant,  as  far  as 
his  own  safety  was  concerned. 

The  supreme  moment  had  arrived  and  Peter 
stood  motionless  to  meet  it. 

Suddenly  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  opening 
a  little  puff  of  smoke  arose,  the  report  of  a  musket 
was  heard,  and  the  huge  beast  stopped  in  her  course, 
snarled  and  growled  frightfully  for  a  moment,  and 
then  fell  over  on  her  side.  Startled  as  Peter  was 
by  the  unexpected  help,  he  was  still  so  terrified 
that  he  did  not  stop  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  bear  rose  to  continue  the  chase.  Instantly 
dropping  his  gun,  he  sped  away  toward  the  shelter 
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he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  and  in  a 
moment  had  swung  himself  up  among  the  lower 
branches,  to  which  he  was  clinging  as  a  drowning 
man  is  said  to  hold  fast  to  the  proverbial  straw. 
The  perspiration  was  pouring  in  streams  down  his 
face,  and  his  teeth  were  chattering  as  once  they 
had  done  when  he  had  been  down  with  the  “  chills 
and  fever.” 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  realized  that  he  had  actu¬ 
ally  succeeded  in  gaining  the  longed-for  place  of 
safety,  he  glanced  back  at  his  fallen  pursuer.  She 
had  not  risen  from  the  place  where  she  had  dropped, 
and  standing  over  her,  calmly  reloading  his  gun, 
was  Sam.  The  sight  was  a  welcome  one,  but  even 
then  Peter  did  not  in  the  least  relax  his  grasp  on 
the  branch  where  he  was  seated.  It  almost  seemed 
to  him  that  his  hands  had  grown  fast  to  the  bark, 
and  do  what  he  would,  he  was  unable  to  tear  them 
away.  Across  the  open  space  he  could  see  that 
Nathan  Higginson  was  coming  to  the  place  where 
the  hunter  was  standing ;  but  even  then,  although 
he  was  now  assured  that  the  deadly  peril  was  past, 
Peter  felt  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  descend 
from  his  position  of  safety,  for  the  one  thought 
which  had  been  in  his  mind  still  remained,  and 
still  was  uppermost.  He  could  not  even  determine 
whether  or  not  Sam  was  aware  of  his  presence, 
but  his  voice  seemed  to  be  completely  gone  and  he 
could  not  have  shouted  to  him  if  he  would.  He 
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could  see  Nathan  Higginson,  as  he  approached  and 
stood  beside  the  hunter,  looking  down  at  the  beast 
which  Sam  was  moving  with  the  barrel  of  his  gun 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  induce  her  to  rise  and  make 
at  least  one  effort  in  flight. 

At  last  Sam  glanced  up  at  the  place  where  Peter 
was  concealed,  and  with  a  laugh  said :  “  Hadn’t  ye 
better  come  down,  Peter  ?  The  bear’s  dead,  and 
ye  don’t  have  any  cause  for  fear  now.” 

“  Sure  she’s  dead  ?  ”  called  Peter,  huskily. 

“  Certain  ;  come  down  and  see  for  yourself.” 

Thus  bidden  Peter  slid  down  from  his  position, 
and  still  trembling  slowly  approached  the  place 
where  his  companions  were  standing.  Even  when 
he  stood  by  their  side  and  assured  himself  that  the 
bear  was  indeed  dead,  his  fear  and  excitement  did 
not  entirely  pass,  and  for  a  time  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  take  any  part  in  the  conversation  that 
followed. 

“  How  did  ye  get  into  the  scrape  ?  Tell  me 
’bout  your  trouble,”  said  Sam. 

“  Why,  it  was  this  way,”  replied  Nathan  Higgin¬ 
son,  soberly.  “  I  was  looking  for  berries  as  I  had 
promised  to  do,  and  I  had  found  a  spot  over  there 
where  there  were  great  quantities  of  them.  I  had 
just  begun  to  pick  when  what  should  I  see  start 
up  near  me  —  to  me  it  almost  seemed  as  if  it  was 
right  under  my  feet  —  but  a  small  bear.  I  had  not 
had  much  experience,  as  you  know,  in  dealing  with 
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the  beasts  of  the  fields,  but  I  looked  upon  its  ap. 
pearance  as  an  indication  of  the  special  favor  of 
Providence.  Here  I  was,  I  thought,  sent  forth  to 
secure  some  provisions  for  our  dinner,  and  right  be¬ 
fore  me,  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  I  beheld  a 
small  bear  appear.  What  could  I  think  but  that 
it  was  a  token  for  good  ?  ” 

“  Go  on,”  said  the  hunter.  “  Let  us  hear  the 
rest  of  it.” 

“The  beast  did  not  seem  to  be  minded  to  flee. 
Indeed,  it  looked  at  me  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
required  all  the  strength  of  mind  I  possessed  to  do 
it  any  bodily  harm,  for  I  have  never  been  one  of 
those  who  took  delight  in  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  creatures  God  had  made  —  ” 

“  How  did  ye  know  He  made  ’em  ?  ”  demanded 
Sam,  sharply. 

For  a  moment  Nathan  Higginson  gazed  in  silence 
at  the  hunter  as  if  such  a  question  deserved  no 
reply,  and  then  resumed  his  story.  “Nerving  my 
heart,  as  well  as  my  arm,  I  seized  a  club  and  dealt 
the  beast  a  severe  blow.” 

“  Humph  !  ”  ejaculated  Sam. 

“  It  was  a  severe  blow,”  repeated  Nathan  Hig¬ 
ginson,  unmoved  by  the  interruption ;  “  for  at  once 
it  gave  utterance  to  the  most  shrill  and  plaintive 
cries  it  ever  has  been  my  lot  to  hear.  But  the 
thought  of  the  necessities  of  our  situation,  as  well 
as  the  manifest  favor  of  Providence  that  had  pro- 
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vided  this  meat  for  us  in  due  season,  hardened  my 
heart,  and  I  prepared  to  deal  another  blow  which 
would  put  the  beast  out  of  its  misery,  for  it  was 
lying  on  the  ground  uttering  continuously  its  plain¬ 
tive  cries.  I  held  aloft  the  club  and  was  about  to 
deal  the  final  blow,  as  I  was  saying,  when  I  was 
interrupted  by  such  a  sight  as  I  pray  these  eyes 
may  never  again  behold.  This  beast  before  us,” 
and  Nathan  Higginson  indicated  with  his  foot  the 
dead  bear,  “  came  rushing  upon  me  with  such  man¬ 
ifest  fury  and  rage  as  I  am  positive  never  mortal 
eyes  before  beheld.  Mindful  of  my  peril,  I  instantly 
resolved  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  I  confess  that  for 
the  moment  I  was  somewhat  confused,  but  never¬ 
theless  I  recalled  the  directions  you  had  given  me 
for  just  such  an  emergency,  and  I  fled  for  a  tree. 
I  could  not  find  one  of  the  exact  size  you  indicated, 

—  there  was  but  little  time  afforded  me  for  selec¬ 
tion,  —  but  with  all  due  haste  I  climbed  up  among 
the  branches.  To  my  horror  I  discovered  that  the 
great  beast  was  intent  upon  following  me.  It  was 
then  that  I  recalled  your  directions,  and  I  cast  my 
hat  upon  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  two  offspring 
of  the  bear  —  for  such  I  concluded  they  must  be 

—  fell  upon  it.  Scripturally,  then,  I  cast  my  coat 
also,  but  I  was  not  able  to  divert  the  apparent  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  beast,  for  she,  too,  clambered  up  the 
tree  and  seemed  intent  upon  following  me  out  upon 
the  branch  where  I  was.  Doubtless  I  was  some- 
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what  confused,  and  perhaps  a  little  hasty  in  my 
actions,  but  my  excitement  was  great,  and  I  pre¬ 
pared  to  drop  to  the  ground.  I  had  relaxed  my 
hold  on  the  branch  and  had  swung  myself  free, 
when  to  my  horror  I  perceived  that  the  bear  had 
descended  in  all  haste  and  was  already  on  the 
ground  awaiting  my  coming.  Naturally  I  did  not 
care  to  drop  then,  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  my¬ 
self  unable  to  return  to  the  position  I  had  formerly 
held.  It  was  then  that  I  sent  forth  my  calls  for 
help,  and  our  young  friend  so  nobly  came  to  my 
aid.” 

“  Humph,”  snorted  Sam.  “  He  helped  you,  but 
what  about  him  ?  ” 

“  Was  he  injured  ?  ”  inquired  Nathan  Higginson, 
seriously. 

For  a  moment  Sam  gazed  at  him  silent  with 
astonishment,  and  then  recovering  himself  laughed 
aloud  as  he  said,  “  Come  on.  We’ll  see  what  has 
become  of  the  cubs.  They  won’t  be  far  away,  I’ll 
promise  ye.” 
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THE  search  for  the  two  cubs  proved  to  be 
unavailing.  Near  to  the  place  where  the 
exciting  adventure  had  occurred  was  a  deep  ravine, 
the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  bushes,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
hunter  declared  the  cubs  had  found  a  hiding-place. 

“We  could  find  ’em  easy  enough,”  said  Sam, 
“but  ’tisn’t  worth  while.  We’ve  other  fish  to  fry, 
and  we’d  better  be  about  it,  too,  in  my  ’pinion.” 

However,  the  hunter  first  cut  some  steaks  from 
the  body  of  the  bear  which  had  been  shot,  and 
with  these  led  the  way  back  to  the  place  where 
the  fire  he  had  kindled  was  burning.  There  he 
hastily  prepared  their  noonday  meal,  an  occupation 
in  which  his  two  companions  were  even  more 
deeply  interested  than  he,  for  Nathan  Higginson 
was  apparently  oblivious  of  his  recent  trying  ex¬ 
perience,  and  Peter,  with  all  of  a  boy’s  eagerness, 
was  waiting  for  his  dinner  with  an  appetite  that 
plainly  indicated  that  hunger  had  subdued  all  other 
feelings  for  the  moment. 

“  I  shan’t  send  either  of  you  out  to  forage  again,” 
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said  Sam,  as  he  seated  himself  on  a  log  and  joined 
in  the  occupation  in  which  his  comrades  were 
already  engaged. 

“You  won’t  have  to,  will  you,  Sam?”  inquired 
Peter,  with  a  laugh.  “We  ought  to  be  at  The 
Great  Carrying  Place  by  night.” 

“Lucky  for  you  —  and  me,  too,”  rejoined  the 
hunter,  sharply.  «  What  would  you  two  have  done 
if  I  hadn’t  been  along  with  you  ?  ” 

“  But  you  were  with  us,”  said  Nathan  Higginson, 
soberly. 

“  So  I  heard.  But  just  think  what  would  have 
become  of  you  if  I  hadn’t  happened  along.  Why 
didn’t  ye  climb  up  into  the  tree  again  ?  ”  he  de¬ 
manded  sharply  of  Nathan  Higginson. 

“  I  did  my  best,  but  I  was  unable  to  lift  myself. 
And  now  I  have  no  hat,  no  coat,”  he  added 
disconsolately. 

“  Ye’ve  got  something  better  ’n  that.” 

«  What  ?  ” 

“Ye’ve  got  a  whole  skin  over  your  body.  I 
wouldn’t  have  given  much  for  your  chances  if 
you’d  dropped  into  the  jaws  o’  that  bear.”  And 
Sam  laughed  as  he  pictured  to  himself  the  predica¬ 
ment  of  his  sober-minded  companion. 

“  But  I  am  here,”  protested  the  man,  solemnly. 
« I  would  that  I  had  my  coat  and  hat.” 

“Thank  yer  stars  that  you  are  here,  and  never 
mind  about  the  clothes.” 
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“And  yet  I  miss  them.” 

« You  can  get  something  when  we  come  to 
General  Johnson’s  camp,”  said  Sam,  lightly. 
“  But  what  I  can’t  understand  is  what  you’re 
expecting  to  do  after  ye  get  there.” 

“ I’m  going  to  join  the  army.” 

“  What  good  will  that  do  ?  ” 

“  I  expect  to  do  my  part  in  driving  out  the 
Frenchmen  and  their  savage  allies.” 

«  Humph  !  What  ye  goin’  to  do  ?  Ye  haven’t 
any  hat  or  coat  to  throw  at  ’em  ?  Goin’  to  try 
yer  shoes  and  shirt,  mebbe  ?  ” 

« You  told  me  yourself  to  do  just  what  I  did.” 

“  I  told  ye  ?  I  told  ye  ?  After  ye’d  got  up 
into  a  tree,  did  I  tell  ye  to  fire  away  yer  hat 
and  coat?  Well,  I  rather  think  not.” 

“  You  did  tell  me.” 

*  No,  sir !  What  I  told  ye  to  do  was  to  throw 
those  things  before  ye  got  up  a  tree.  What’s  the 
use  in  throwin’  ’em  away  after  ye  had  got  into 
a  place  o’  safety,  I’d  like  to  know  ?  Seems  as 
if  anybody ’d  know  enough  not  to  do  that,  though 
there’s  never  any  tellin’  what  some  folks  will  do.” 

“  I  did  my  best.  I  am  thankful  to  have 
escaped,”  said  Nathan  Higginson,  soberly. 

“  So ’m  I,”  replied  Sam,  cordially.  “  It  was 
a  pretty  tight  squeeze,  there’s  no  denyin’  that. 
Mebbe  ye’ll  do  better  when  ye’re  a  soldier.” 

And  yet  from  the  hunter’s  manner  it  was  evi- 
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dent  that  he  placed  but  little  reliance  upon  the 
ability  of  the  man  to  acquit  himself  with  any 
degree  of  credit,  even  after  he  had  joined  the 
army  that  was  gathering  at  The  Great  Carrying 
Place.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  life  of  the 
woods,  he  had  slight  respect  for  the  denizens  of 
the  settlements  and  their  ways.  To  him  the 
supreme  test  of  a  man’s  ability  was  in  his  skill 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  to  be  found  only 
in  the  forests.  And  yet  in  spite  of  his  rough  ways 
and  apparent  failure  to  sympathize  with  his  com¬ 
rade,  his  heart  in  many  ways  was  as  tender  as 
a  woman’s,  and  one  would  have  travelled  far  to 
find  a  man  as  faithful  to  his  friends,  as  sincere  and 
unselfish  as  was  the  hunter.  And  of  those  things 
Nathan  Higginson  himself  was  soon  to  learn  in 
ways  that  were  as  unexpected  as  they  were 
startling. 

“This  ’ll  never  do  for  us!  ”  exclaimed  Sam,  sharply, 
rising  as  he  spoke  from  his  seat  on  the  log. 
“  We’ve  a  good  ten  miles  yet  to  go,  and  we  mustn’t 
be  wasting  our  time  here  talkin’  nonsense.  There’s 
just  one  thing  I  want  ye  both  to  promise  me  before 
we  start,”  he  added  abruptly,  turning  and  facing 
his  companions  as  he  spoke. 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  inquired  Nathan  Higginson, 
innocently. 

“  I  want  ye  both  to  agree  that  ye  won’t  bother 
any  more  bears.” 
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“  But  suppose  we  can’t  help  ourselves.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  beasts  may  come  upon  us  unawares. 
What  are  we  to  do  then  ?  ”  said  Nathan  Higginson. 

“  Oh,  it  ’ll  be  all  right  to  throw  yer  hat  and  coat 
at  ’em  in  that  case.” 

“  But  I  haven’t  either  a  hat  or  a  coat.” 

“  Then  ye  can  promise  that  you  won’t  throw  ’em, 
can’t  ye  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I’m  sure  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  not 
to  have  any  occasion  to  have  any  more  encounters 
with  the  savage  beasts.” 

“  Well,  I  want  to  feel  easy  like,  and  so  if  you’ll 
agree  not  to  be  lookin’  any  of  ’em  up,  it  ’ll  take  a 
great  load  off  my  mind.” 

“  I  promise  that  most  willingly.” 

Nathan  Higginson  spoke  in  all  seriousness,  and 
when  Peter  laughed  aloud,  turned  and  looked  so¬ 
berly  at  him  as  if  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  cause  of  his  delight.  Sam  winked  at  Peter,  but 
the  expression  of  his  face  did  not  change  as  he 
said  :  “  That  settles  it.  I  jest  didn’t  want  to  feel, 
ye  see,  that  I’d  have  to  keep  a  lookout  for  ye.  And 
if  ye  agree  not  to  stir  up  any  more  she-bears  along 
with  their  cubs,  why,  it  ’ll  make  the  rest  o’  the  way 
a  good  bit  lighter.” 

“  How  far  do  we  have  to  journey  from  here  ?  ” 

“Oh,  I  should  say  it  was  a  good  ten  miles.  We 
can  go  slow  if  ye  want  to,  and  spend  the  night  in 
the  woods.” 
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“  No,  no,”  said  Nathan  Higginson,  quickly.  “  I 
should  greatly  prefer  to  make  haste  now,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  I  have  no  desire  to  be  out  in  these  desolate 
regions  after  the  sun  has  disappeared.”  And  the 
man  shuddered  as  he  spoke. 

“  That’s  all  right,”  replied  Sam,  soothingly. 
“For  my  part,  I  don’t  blame  any  greenhorn  for 
not  wanting  to  meet  the  bears  and  painters  and 
wolves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  redskins  and  French¬ 
men  when  it’s  dark.  Some  folks  seem  to  think 
it  isn’t  the  best  kind  o’  fun  even  in  broad  daylight. 
I  guess  if  we  get  started  and  make  fair  time,  we 
won’t  meet  anything  worse  ’n  a  hedgehog  or  a  buck 
afore  we’re  at  The  Great  Carrying  Place.  We’ll 
begin  by  getting  a  move  on  us  right  here  and  now.” 

As  Sam  spoke  he  advanced  toward  the  place 
where  the  fire  was  still  smouldering,  and  prepared 
to  resume  the  journey.  He  had  stooped  to  lift  his 
leathern  bag  or  pack  from  the  ground,  when  he 
suddenly  paused,  and  standing  erect  listened  in¬ 
tently  to  some  sound  which  evidently  he  had 
heard  in  the  near-by  forest. 

“  What  is  it  ?  What’s  wrong  ?  ”  demanded 
Nathan  Higginson,  sharply. 

“S-s-sh,”  whispered  the  hunter,  at  the  same 
time  indicating  with  his  hand  his  desire  for 
silence. 

“  I  don’t  hear  anything,”  said  the  man,  ignoring 
the  hunter’s  motion. 
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«  Keep  still !  ”  said  Sam,  in  a  savage  whisper. 

Peter,  who  had  already  heard  the  sounds  that 
had  alarmed  the  hunter,  had  quietly  taken  his 
gun  and  was  now  standing  beside  his  friend,  listen¬ 
ing  intently  and  gazing  keenly  into  the  forest. 
Even  Nathan  Higginson  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
impressed  by  the  action  of  his  comrades  and  did 
not  speak  as  he  curiously  watched  them. 

In  a  brief  time  the  sound,  which  Sam  had  been 
the  first  to  hear,  was  distinctly  heard  by  all  three, 
and  it  became  evident  that  some  one  or  something 
was  approaching  the  place  where  they  had  halted 
for  their  dinner.  The  sound  of  branches  snapping 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  man  or  beast  that  was 
approaching  became  plainer,  and  whoever  or  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  it  was  evident  that  no  effort  was 
being  made  to  conceal  the  approach. 

“  Is  it  another  bear  ?  ”  whispered  Nathan  Higgin¬ 
son,  now  evidently  strongly  aroused. 

“  S-s-sh  !  Keep  still,  I  tell  you  !  ”  whispered  the 
hunter,  savagely,  and  Nathan  once  more  became 
silent  while  all  three  stood  peering  intently  at 
the  place  where  the  newcomer  must  make  his 
appearance. 

In  a  brief  time  the  bushes  parted,  and  a  man, 
clad  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  hunter  and 
with  a  musket  carried  carelessly  on  his  shoulder, 
Stepped  forth  before  them.  As  he  perceived  the 
men  before  him,  the  stranger,  apparently  surprised 
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but  unabashed,  dropped  his  gun  from  his  shoulder, 
but  still  carrying  it  in  a  manner  that  was  indicative 
of  the  absence  of  fear  or  evil  intent,  and  advanced. 

The  stranger  was  a  dark-haired,  swarthy  man, 
evidently  young,  and  of  medium  height.  Neither 
fear  nor  surprise  was  betrayed  by  him  at  the  sight 
of  the  men  and  the  camping-place,  but  one  glance 
was  sufficient  to  convince  Peter  that  he  was  un¬ 
known  by  Sam.  The  hunter  had  quietly  remained 
in  the  position  he  had  assumed  when  the  stranger 
first  appeared,  but  Peter  understood  that  his  air 
of  apparent  indifference  was  entirely  assumed,  and 
that  the  hunter  was  alert  and  prepared  for  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  had  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  come  into  their  presence. 

The  stranger  was  the  first  to  break  in  upon  the 
somewhat  awkward  silence  that  had  greeted  his 
arrival,  and  smiling  pleasantly,  though  the  tones 
of  his  voice  to  Peter  sounded  strange,  he  said, 
“  This  is  fortunate  for  me.” 

“That  is  as  may  be,”  replied  Sam,  quietly. 

“  Which  means  that  first  you  would  have  me 
give  an  account  of  myself  ?  ” 

“You’ve  hit  it  exactly,  stranger.” 

“  I  take  it  that  you  are  Johnson’s  men  ?  ” 

“That’s  not  so  much  to  the  purpose  as  who  you 
are.” 

“  I  am  on  my  way,  too,  to  The  Great  Carrying 
Place.” 
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“  From  where  ?  ” 

«  That  is  difficult  to  say.  Just  now  I  come  from 
the  north.” 

“  And  yet  you  are  south  of  the  place  of  meeting.” 

“  Am  I  ?  ”  inquired  the  stranger,  in  apparent 
surprise. 

“  That’s  what  you  are,  stranger,  and  a  good  ten 
miles,  too.” 

“  Then  I  am  all  the  more  fortunate  in  falling  in 
with  you.  Doubtless  you  can  direct  me,  or,  better 
still,  let  me  go  along  with  you.”  The  man  spoke 
glibly  and  apparently  was  in  nowise  disturbed  by 
the  hunter’s  manner  or  questions. 

“You  say  you  come  from  the  north,”  said  Sam, 
his  manner  still  unchanged.  “  Have  you  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Frenchmen  ?  ” 

The  stranger  smiled  slightly  as  he  replied,  “  I 
have  that,  and  more  than  a  good  friend  of  the 
colonies  would  care  to  see,  too.” 

“  What  did  you  see  ?  ”  interrupted  Nathan 
Higginson,  eagerly,  for  up  to  this  time  he  had  not 
taken  any  part  in  the  conversation.  «  How  many 
are  there  ?  Where  are  they  now  ?  ” 

“There  are  more  than  two  thousand,  and  they 
are  at  Crown  Point.  I  fear  me  the  English  colo¬ 
nists  have  no  such  men  to  lead  them  as  the  French 
have,  and  the  strength  of  Crown  Point  is  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  men  who  are  on  their 
way  to  join  Johnson.  What  with  the  cannon  and 
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the  troops  and  the  leader  Dieskau,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fort  itself,  it  will  take  more  men  than  John¬ 
son  is  likely  to  have  to  seize  it,” 

“  But  he  has  Englishmen,”  said  Nathan  Higgin- 
son,  sharply. 

“  Yes,  it  is  so.  But  De  Vaudreuil  has  sent  French¬ 
men  and  Indians.”  The  man  smiled  as  he  spoke, 
as  if  it  was  all  a  joke  to  him,  but  turned  again  to 
the  hunter  and  said :  “  If  you  are  willing,  I  will  go 
with  you.  As  you  see,”  and  he  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  lightly,  « I  am  not  good  to  march  alone.  I  go 
with  others  better.  And  you  know  the  way.  I 
come  from  the  north  and  now  here  I  am  south,” 
and  again  the  man  laughed. 

<•  Have  you  had  anything  to  eat  ?  ”  inquired  the 
hunter. 

“  I  will  eat  when  we  arrive.  I  have  no  hunger 
now.” 

“  All  right.  We’ll  start,  then,”  said  Sam. 

As  the  men  prepared  to  depart,  the  hunter  turned 
to  Peter  and  in  a  low  voice  said  :  “  I’m  not  over  and 
above  satisfied,  lad.  The  man  may  be  all  he  says 
he  is,  but  somehow  my  mind  misgives  me.  Can 
you  lead  the  way,  Peter  ?  ” 

“  I’m  not  sure.  I  know  I  can  find  the  meeting- 
place,  but  I’m'  not  sure  of  the  shortest  way  there. 
We  leave  the  trail  here,  don’t  we  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Sam,  his  face  clouding  for  the 
moment.  He  glanced  at  the  stranger  who  was 
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assisting  Nathan  Higginson  in  his  preparations  for 
the  departure.  Apparently  he  was  intent  only  upon 
the  task  in  hand,  and  was  smiling  as  he  talked 
steadily  to  Nathan.  Sam  watched  him  keenly  for 
a  brief  time,  and  then  said  to  Peter :  « I  can’t  say  I 
just  like  it,  but  there’s  no  help  for  it ;  I’ll  have  to 
lead  the  way.  You  must  keep  both  eyes  open.” 

“  I’ll  do  my  best,”  responded  Peter. 

In  a  brief  time  the  four  men  set  forth,  Sam  lead¬ 
ing  the  way,  and  followed  closely  by  Peter,  whom 
the  stranger  followed,  while  Nathan  Higginson 
brought  up  the  rear.  They  moved  in  single  file  and 
swiftly,  while  no  one  spoke.  For  an  hour  they 
journeyed  on  in  this  manner,  and  then  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  it  came  to  pass  that  the  stranger  grad¬ 
ually  fell  a  little  farther  back  of  Peter.  Neither  the 
lad  nor  the  hunter,  therefore,  was  aware  of  a  sudden 
movement  on  the  man’s  part,  nor  of  a  silent  rush 
of  three  painted  Indians  from  the  forest ;  but  in  a 
moment  they  had  seized  Nathan  Higginson,  stifled 
the  cry  of  alarm  that  rose  only  to  his  lips,  and  were 
swiftly  bearing  him  away  through  the  forest. 
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SEVERAL  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  hunter 
halted,  and  turning  to  Peter  said  :  “  We  go  too 
fast,  lad.  I  fear  the  others  cannot  keep  up  with  us.” 

“We  can  wait  here,”  replied  Peter,  seating  him¬ 
self  at  once  upon  a  fallen  tree  and  glad  to  receive 
the  opportunity  of  a  brief  rest,  for  the  pace  at  which 
they  had  been  moving  had  been  swift,  and  he  was 
somewhat  wearied  from  his  exertions. 

Glancing  about  him  Peter  could  see  that  the  sun 
was  just  above  the  tree-tops,  and  that  night  would 
overtake  them  before  they  could  arrive  at  the  place 
of  meeting.  There  was  a  sound  among  the  branches 
of  the  tall  trees  that  indicated  an  approaching 
storm,  but  the  thought  did  not  seriously  trouble 
him,  for  his  confidence  in  Sam  was  complete,  and 
he  knew  the  hunter  could  find  his  way  even  in  the 
darkest  night.  Still,  there  was  a  weirdness  in  the 
scene  that,  accustomed  as  Peter  was  to  life  in 
the  woods,  impressed  him  strongly,  while  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  now  drawing  near  to 
The  Great  Carrying  Place  increased  his  uneasiness. 
There  he  would  find  the  assembled  army,  and  the 
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sterner  part  of  the  expedition  would  have  to  he 
faced.  He  recalled  the  words  of  the  newcomer 
concerning  the  strength  of  the  fort  and  men  at 
Crown  Point,  and  a  momentary  misgiving  seized 
upon  him.  Was  it  probable,  as  the  man  had  de¬ 
clared,  that  General  Johnson  would  find  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  ? 
Certainly  he  had  the  confidence  of  all  the  people  of 
the  region,  and  what  the  king  and  his  counsellors 
thought  of  him  was  manifest  by  the  power  they 
had  vested  in  him.  And  the  determination  of  the 
settlers,  too,  was  well  known,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  had  decided  to  drive  back  the 
invading  Frenchmen  and  retain  the  control  of  the 
great  waterway  between  Canada  and  the  colonies 
of  the  English  king  was  of  itself  inspiring. 

Peter  thought  of  all  these  things,  and,  in  a 
measure,  his  feeling  of  weariness  was  relieved,  but 
the  fact  that  the  stranger  had  evaded  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  unexpected  presence,  and  that  he  had 
not  even  given  his  name  or  told  from  where  he  had 
come,  except  his  vague  statement  that  he  had  come 
from  the  north,  was  somewhat  perplexing. 

“  Who  do  you  think  that  man  is  ?  ”  he  inquired, 
looking  up  at  Sam  as  he  spoke. 

“  You  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do.” 

“  And  that’s  nothing  at  all  ?  ” 

“  That’s  about  it,  Peter.” 

“  But  you  think  he  is  all  right  ?  ” 
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“  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  he  isn’t.” 

“  He  didn’t  tell  what  his  name  was  or  where  he 
came  from,”  suggested  Peter. 

«  No.” 

«  We’re  near  the  meeting-place  now.” 

“  That’s  so.” 

« We  haven’t  seen  anybody  but  this  man  since 
we  left  Mynderse’s.” 

The  hunter  made  no  reply. 

“  I  wish  we  knew  where  he  came  from,”  con¬ 
tinued  Peter. 

“  I  don’t  care  half  so  much  about  where  he  came 
from  as  I  do  where  he  is  now,”  said  Sam,  sharply, 
rising  from  his  seat  as  he  spoke.  “We  must  look 
them  up.  Come  on,  lad.”  And  Sam  started  at 
once  back  over  the  way  they  had  come. 

« You  don’t  suppose  they  lost  their  way,  do 
you  ?  ”  inquired  Peter,  as  he  joined  the  hunter,  and 
together  they  retraced  their  steps. 

« I  don’t  know.  That  man,  Nathan  Higginson, 
would  lose  his  way  if  he  could  do  it.  I  never  saw 
such  a  fellow !  He’s  so  cocksure  that  he  knows 
everything  about  everybody  and  all  creation,  that  it 
would  be  just  like  him  to  try  to  cut  ’cross  lots  to 
The  Carrying  Place.” 

“  He’d  be  lost.  He  wouldn’t  try  that,  for  he 
was  at  me  all  the  way  up  from  Albany  to  know 
if  I  was  sure  I  could  keep  to  the  trail.” 

The  hunter  made  no  response,  and  as  Peter  per- 
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ceived  from  his  manner  that  he  was  perplexed  and 
perhaps  seriously  troubled,  he  became  silent  for  a 
time,  though  he  closely  scanned  the  face  of  his  com¬ 
panion  as  they  proceeded.  That  Sam  was  becom¬ 
ing  anxious  was  apparent  now,  for  he  was  glancing 
keenly  about  him  and  was  also  looking  carefully 
at  the  ground  over  which  they  were  moving.  His 
anxiety  somehow  communicated  itself  to  Peter,  and 
the  lad  found  himself  sharing  in  a  search  which  he 
could  not  explain  even  to  himself. 

Suddenly  the  elder  man  stopped,  and,  dropping 
upon  his  knees,  began  to  examine  the  ground  before 
him.  For  a  brief  time  he  carefully  scrutinized  the 
dead  leaves  and  turf,  and  then  quickly  standing 
erect  turned  to  Peter  and  whispered :  “  Stay  right 
here,  lad.  Don’t  move  a  step.” 

Before  Peter  could  respond  the  hunter  had  dis¬ 
appeared  among  the  trees,  moving  in  a  crouching 
attitude  and  evidently  intensely  excited.  Unable 
to  understand  what  it  all  meant,  Peter  kneeled  upon 
the  ground  and  began  to  search  for  the  cause  which 
had  so  strongly  aroused  his  companion.  But  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  was  not  able  to  discover 
anything  that  to  him  seemed  to  be  alarming,  and 
in  a  brief  time  he  rose  from  the  ground,  and  stand¬ 
ing  with  his  back  against  a  huge  tree  and  with  his 
gun  held  in  readiness  for  instant  use,  he  gazed  into 
the  forest  at  the  spot  where  Sam  had  disappeared 
from  sight. 
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Despite  his  quiet  manner,  Peter  was  intensely 
excited.  The  hunter’s  actions  meant  that  danger 
of  some  kind  was  near,  but  what  it  was  he  was  not 
able  even  to  conjecture.  Knowing  Sam,  however, 
as  well  as  he  did,  he  was  convinced  that  the  wisest 
as  well  as  safest  course  for  him  to  follow  was  to 
obey  him  implicitly,  and  so  he  did  not  move  from 
the  position  he  had  taken. 

The  slow  moments  passed,  but  the  silence  of  the 
great  forest  was  unbroken.  Peter  could  almost 
hear  the  rapid  beating  of  his  heart,  as  it  seemed  to 
be  pounding  against  his  sides.  There  was  a  sub¬ 
dued  air  about  the  very  solitude  itself,  as  if  a  hush 
of  expectation  had  fallen  over  all,  and  it  only  served 
to  increase  the  uneasiness  of  the  waiting  lad.  The 
sun  by  this  time  was  below  the  tree-tops,  and  instead 
of  the  flickering  lights  and  shadows  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  them  all  the  day,  now  there  was  one  great 
shadow  over  all.  He  lost  all  idea  of  time,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Sam  had  been  gone  hours,  days  it 
might  be.  Perhaps  he,  too,  had  fallen  into  the 
very  peril,  vague  as  it  was,  which  he  feared. 
The  thought  was  not  comforting,  and  Peter  was 
tempted  to  run  from  the  place  where  he  was 
standing.  He  knew  not  where  to  go,  but  a  terror 
seemed  to  possess  him  that  he  could  not  shake  off. 
By  a  strong  effort  of  his  will  he  managed  to  restrain 
the  impulse,  although  now  it  seemed  as  if  the  un¬ 
defined  fear  redoubled,  and  that  he  was  surrounded 
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by  unseen  enemies.  He  crouched  lower  against  the 
tree  and  waited. 

At  last  the  hunter  appeared,  approaching  from 
a  different  spot  from  the  one  where  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  but  Peter  gazed  silently  at  the  man 
as  if  he  were  only  a  part  of  the  scene  before 
him. 

As  Sam  drew  near,  he  whispered,  “  Seen  anything, 
Peter  ?  ” 

Peter  shook  his  head  and  did  not  speak. 

“  They’ve  got  him,”  said  the  hunter,  as  he 
stopped  in  front  of  the  lad. 

«  Got  him  ?  Who’s  got  him  ?  ”  f 

“  The  Frenchmen.” 

“  Got  Nathan  Higginson  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  they  have.”  • 

“  How  did  they  do  it  ?  ” 

“That  fellow  that  joined  us  was  a  French¬ 
man  —  ” 

“He  was!”  exclaimed  Peter,  now  thoroughly 
aroused. 

“  That’s  what  I  said,  I  might  have  known  it. 
I’ll  never  say  another  word  about  bears,  for  this 
beats  all  that  Nathan  Higginson  ever  did.” 

Sam  evidently  was  depressed  as  much  by  his 
own  shortcomings  as  by  the  misfortune  of  his 
recent  companion. 

“But  the  man  did  not  talk  like  a  Frenchman,” 
suggested  Peter. 
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“  That’s  as  may  be.  Some  talk  their  lingo,  and 
some  can  talk  English  as  good  as  the  king.  And 
he’s  one  on  ’em.  Just  think  of  it,  Peter!  Fooled 
by  a  Frenchman.” 

“  Do  you  know  how  they  got  him  ?  ” 

“ It’s  as  plain  as  daylight,  and  a  good  sight 
plainer  ’n  this  light  is,”  replied  Sam,  looking  about 
him.  “  The  man  dropped  back,  and  when  he  got 
far  enough  away,  he  just  gave  his  word  and  the 
redskins  —  ” 

“  Indians  ?  Were  there  Indians,  too  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  many  ?  ” 

“  That  I  can’t  say.  There  must  have  been  two 
or  three,  anyway.  I  could  follow  ’em,  but  I 
couldn’t  just  make  out  how  many  were  in  the 
band.  Ye  see,  they  must  have  been  followin’ 
us,  and  when  the  Frenchman  got  into  the  right 
place,  they  just  made  a  rush  on  Nathan  Higginson, 
and  had  him  same ’s  if  he  was  caught  in  a  figure- 
four  trap.” 

“  Have  you  any  idea  what  they  were  doing 
around  here?” 

“  I  might  be  able  to  give  a  guess  if  I  was  put 
right  to  it.  They  were  spyin’.” 

“  Where  do  you  think  they’ve  gone  ?  ” 

“  That  isn’t  very  hard  to  tell.  Where  d’ye  think 
they’d  be  most  likely  to  go  ?  ” 

“  Crown  Point  ?  ” 
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“Exactly.  They’ve  put  straight  for  Wood 
Creek,  and  my  ’pinion  is  that  they’ve  got  some 
canoes  thereabouts,  and  ’ll  make  straight  for  the 
lake.” 

“  Can  we  do  anything  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I’m  considering  now.” 

As  the  hunter  became  silent,  and  appeared  to  be 
thinking  deeply  over  the  perplexing  problem  that 
confronted  them,  Peter  did  not  speak  for  a  time, 
but  stood  quietly  watching  his  companion.  At 
last,  when  several  minutes  had  elapsed  and  Sam 
gave  no  evidence  that  he  was  aware  of  the  lad’s 
presence,  Peter,  unable  to  endure  the  silence  longer, 
said :  “  Well,  what  is  it,  Sam  ?  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  We  can’t  stay  here  till  morning.” 

“That’s  correct,  Peter,  no  more  we  can’t.  This 
Nathan  Higginson  is  a  queer  chap.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Peter,  not  able  to  perceive  the 
drift  of  the  hunter’s  thoughts. 

“  First,  he  shows  us  that  he  knows  everything, 
and  then  the  next  thing  we  know  he  acts  just  like 
an  infant  baby.  He’s  a  queer  chap.” 

“  But  the  Frenchmen  have  got  him  now,  Sam.” 

“  He  gets  treed  by  a  bear,  and  what’s  more  he 
gets  you  into  trouble,”  continued  the  hunter,  as  if 
he  had  not  heard  Peter’s  suggestion.  “  I  guess  if  I 
hadn’t  happened  along  ’bout  that  time,  Johnson 
would  have  been  short  a  man  or  two.” 

“That’s  so,  Sam.” 
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“  Then  the  next  thing  we  know  he’s  picked  up 
bodily  and  carried  off  by  the  Frenchman  and  his 
redskins.  I  don’t  know  but  it’s  better  to  let  him 
go  his  own  gait,  for  if  he  was  with  us  now,  he’d 
fall  into  some  other  mishap  before  we  turned  him 
over  to  Johnson  at  The  Great  Carrying  Place.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  leave  him,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  say  any  such  thing,”  retorted  the 
hunter,  sharply.  “  I  was  only  tellin’  ye  that  if  we 
did  find  him,  he’d  be  up  to  some  foolishness  or 
other.  Ye  jest  can’t  keep  some  folks  out  o’ 
trouble,  Peter.  The’  seem  to  run  for  it,  just 
the  same’s  a  hound  dog  follows  a  deer.  Ye  can’t 
keep  ’em  back  nohow,  ’specially  when  they  know 
more  ’n  all  creation  put  together  and  done  up  in 
a  bag.” 

“  You  say  there  were  only  two  Indians  with  the 
Frenchman  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  did  I  ?  Seems  to  me  you  know  a  whole 
heap,  too !  Mebbe  this  Nathan  Higginson  been 
a-schoolin’  you,  too,”  retorted  the  hunter,  sharply. 

“You  know  better,  Sam,”  said  Peter,  somewhat 
angered  by  the  man’s  manner,  as  well  as  by  his 
words.  “  I  haven’t  said  anything  or  done  anything, 
either ;  but  I  never  thought  that  you’d  be  for 
leaving  anybody  in  such  a  scrape  as  this  man 
is  in.  I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  of  you,  Sam, 
not  even  if  General  Johnson  himself  had  told  me. 
I  know  I  can’t  do  much,  but  I’ll  do  all  I  can.” 
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“  Who  said  anything  about  leavin’  him  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  Sam,  shortly.  “  I  didn’t,  if  you’re  talkin’ 
’bout  me.  But  I’ve  got  to  think  it  out  before 
we  try,  haven’t  I  ?  Some  folks  seem  to  do  their 
thinkin’  afterward,  and  it  takes  a  lively  she-bear 
an’  two  cubs  to  start  ’em  up,  too !  I  guess  I’ve 
got  it  all  fixed  now,  though,  and  we  might  as  well 
be  startin’,  though  I’m  not  lookin’  for  much  till 
it’s  dark.” 

“  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  That’s  as  may  be.  It  may  be  one  thing  and 
then  again  it  may  be  ’nother,  for  I’m  thinkin’  the 
Frenchman  an’  the  redskins  may  have  something 
to  say  ’bout  it  as  well  as  us.  Ye  can’t  most 
generally  always  tell  what  the  other  fellow  is  goin’ 
to  do.” 

«  No,  I  suppose  you  can’t,”  assented  Peter,  quick 
to  perceive  the  annoyance  of  his  friend. 

“Now,  I  told  ye  that  it  was  most  likely  they’d 
try  to  make  for  Wood  Creek,  an’  that  ’twouldn’t 
be  surprisin’  if  they  had  some  canoes  there.  My 
’pinion  is  that  those  same  canoes  are  not  very  far 
from  this  very  spot,  but  I’m  thinkin’  it’s  more  ’n 
likely  they  won’t  try  to  get  away  with  ’em  till  after 
it’s  dark,  then  they  can  float  along  gentle  like,  an’ 
not  attract  too  much  ’tention  from  other  folks.” 

“  What  are  we  going  to  do,  Sam  ?  ”  repeated 
Peter. 

“That’s  as  may  be.  Just  now  I’m  thinkin’ 
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’twill  be  best  for  us  to  cut  across  the  country,  and 
strike  Wood  Creek  a  mile  or  so  below  where  it’s 
likely  they’ve  hid  their  canoes.  Then  we  can  wait 
for  ’em  to  come  along,  an’  we’ll  decide  when  we 
see  ’em  what’s  the  next  in  order.”  / 

“What  makes  you  think  they  have  any  canoes, 
Sam  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  stand  around  here  talkin’  all  day  like 
an  old  woman  !  ”  retorted  the  hunter.  “  The  sun’s 
gone  now,  an’  we  haven’t  a  minute  to  lose.  Come 
on,  lad !  ” 

Without  a  protest  Peter  prepared  to  follow  his 
comrade,  and  in  a  brief  time  they  had  set  forth  on 
their  way  through  the  forest.  Neither  spoke,  and 
the  swiftness  of  their  pace  demanded  all  their 
attention.  Peter,  however,  was  sufficiently  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  region  to  understand  what  it  was 
the  hunter  was  planning  to  do.  About  an  hour 
afterward  they  halted  on  the  shore  of  Wood 
Creek,  and,  following  Sam’s  directions,  Peter  con¬ 
cealed  himself  by  his  side  in  the  bushes,  and  both 
prepared  for  the  vigil  which  was  now  to  come. 
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At  the  Bend  in  the  Creek 

THE  only  sound  that  broke  in  upon  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night  was  the  chorus  of  the  frogs. 
To  Peter,  it  seemed  as  if  never  before  had  he 
heard  such  a  demonstration  on  their  part,  and  there 
was  one  thundering  note  that  sounded  above  the  din 
clear  and  strong.  Doubtless  this  was  the  patriarch 
and  leader  of  the  great  host,  he  thought.  For  a 
time  he  listened  to  the  not  unmusical  volume  of 
sound,  but  soon  the  purpose  for  which  he  and 
Sam  had  come  crowded  all  other  thoughts  from 
his  mind.  Above,  the  clouds  shut  out  the  light 
of  the  stars,  and  in  the  darkness  the  outlines  of 
the  trees,  now  dim  and  indistinct,  assumed  fantas¬ 
tic  shapes  and  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
vigil.  The  waters  of  the  creek  were  even  darker 
than  the  overhanging  clouds,  and  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
certainty,  almost  of  depression,  crept  over  him. 
How  would  Sam  be  able  to  perceive  the  passing 
canoes,  even  if  the  men  who  had  seized  Nathan 
Higginson  were  possessed  of  such  means  of  convey¬ 
ance,  of  which  fact  Peter  felt  by  no  means  certain  ? 
And  yet  his  confidence  in  the  hunter  was  strong, 
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and  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  his  presence  he 
reached  forth  and  touched  Sam,  who  was  seated 
near  him,  on  the  arm.  But  the  hunter  made  no 
response  and  still  sat  as  immovable  as  the  motion¬ 
less  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  slow 
hours  passed,  and  still  Sam  gave  no  sign  of  any 
intention  to  abandon  his  vigil,  but  Peter  was  be¬ 
coming  weary  of  the  long  waiting.  Whenever 
he  stirred  from  his  position,  however,  a  whispered 
word  or  a  quick  movement  of  the  hunter’s  hand 
at  once  served  to  restrain  him. 

As  if  to  make  matters  still  worse,  the  rain  now  be¬ 
gan  to  fall,  at  first  gently,  and  then  with  increasing 
force,  until  both  the  waiting  men  were  drenched. 
Acting  upon  the  hunter’s  suggestion,  Peter  reversed 
his  gun  and  endeavored  to  protect  the  pan  from 
the  downpour ;  but  Sam  evidently  had  no  thought 
of  abandoning  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
come.  His  life  in  the  forest  had  taught  him  the 
value  of  patience  along  with  certain  other  valuable 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and  as  he  had  waited 
hour  after  hour  for  his  game,  so  now  he  patiently 
was  enduring  the  dreary  time  which  to  him  was 
only  a  part  of  the  experience  natural,  and  to  be 
expected,  although  to  the  lad  by  his  side  it  seemed 
to  be  as  useless  as  it  was  disagreeable.  For  Peter, 
despite  his  Dutch  ancestry  and  training,  was  a 
somewhat  impulsive  lad,  to  whom  action  seemed 
far  preferable  to  patient  waiting.  Indeed,  he  had 
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frequently  been  informed  by  his  aunt,  in  whose 
home  he  had  dwelt  since  the  death  of  his  parents, 
that  he  acted  first,  and  did  his  thinking  afterward. 
Peter  now  somewhat  grimly  recalled  one  of  her 
frequent  and  favorite  expressions  in  which  she 
was  wont  to  exhort  him  that  “she  hoped  this 
would  be  a  lesson  to  him.”  Peter  smiled  slightly 
at  the  recollection  and  said  to  himself,  “  I  think 
even  Aunt  Nabby  would  be  satisfied  now,  for  this 
is  £  lesson  ’  enough  for  anybody.”  Every  joint  in 
his  body  seemed  to  be  stiff,  his  muscles  were 
cramped,  and  worst  of  all  he  now  was  becoming 
impatient  at  the  long  delay. 

He  was  about  to  express  himself  forcefully  to 
his  companion,  when  to  his  surprise  he  saw  the 
hunter  slowly  rise  and  then  stand  peering  intently 
out  over  the  water.  Instantly  excited,  Peter  also 
stood  up,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  remain  silent 
as  he  too  gazed  at  the  scene  before  him.  He  was 
at  first,  however,  unable  to  perceive  anything  that 
might  have  aroused  the  interest  of  the  hunter,  but 
he  knew  Sam  too  well  to  believe  that  his  action 
was  meaningless. 

For  two  minutes,  which  to  Peter  seemed  to  pos¬ 
sess  many  more  seconds  than  those  he  had  heard 
belonged  to  each,  the  two  men  stood  side  by  side, 
peering  through  the  darkness,  and  then  Peter  gave 
a  sudden  start,  as  he  beheld  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  two  floating  logs  moving  over  the  water  close 
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to  the  shore  where  he  was  standing.  Speedily  he 
was  enabled  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  man  in 
each  paddling,  although  not  a  sound  of  the  dipped 
oars  came  to  his  ears.  In  spite  of  the  rain  and 
the  darkness,  it  was  evident  that  whoever  were 
passing,  they  were  doing  their  utmost  to  move 
silently.  So  excited  was  Peter  that  instantly  he 
brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  doubtless 
would  have  fired  before  a  word  had  been  spoken, 
had  not  his  companion  by  a  quick  movement 
grasped  the  gun  by  the  barrel  and  held  it  firmly. 

The  action  served  to  recall  the  lad  to  himself 
and  the  need  of  caution,  and  as  soon  as  Sam  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  re¬ 
straining  the  impulsive  lad,  he  relaxed  his  grasp 
and  once  more  turned  toward  the  water.  The  two 
canoes,  for  such  Peter  could  now  see  they  were, 
were  moving  slowly,  and  were  almost  directly  in 
front  of  the  place  where  the  two  men  were  stand¬ 
ing,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  out  from  the 
shore. 

One  low  whispered  word  from  Sam,  a  slight 
pressure  of  his  hand  upon  Peter’s  arm,  and  the  lad 
was  aware  that  the  supreme  moment  had  arrived. 
Again  he  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  this  time 
acting  more  deliberately,  and  he  was  ready  for  the 
word  or  signal  which  should  indicate  the  moment 
for  action  had  come. 

“  The  one  behind,”  whispered  Sam. 
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“  Shoot  ?  ”  whispered  Peter,  in  reply. 

“  Don’t  miss !  Now  !  ” 

Peter’s  arm  was  steady  now,  although  his  heart 
was  beating  fiercely.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his 
brief  life  when  he  had  deliberately  aimed  a  gun 
at  another  human  being.  Even  now,  in  spite  of 
his  intense  excitement,  there  was  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  the  unsuspecting  Indian  before  him.  And  yet 
it  was  all  a  part  of  the  struggle.  For  years  he  had 
listened  to  the  tales  of  the  barbarity  of  the  redmen 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  French  foes  and  invaders 
from  the  north.  The  raid  and  massacre  at  Schenec¬ 
tady  which  Frontenac’s  men  had  made,  the  stories 
of  suffering  and  death  which  had  followed  had 
all  been  familiar  to  him  even  in  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  horrible  tragedy,  and  like  every  boy 
and  man  in  the  sparsely  settled  region,  there  had 
been  instilled  in  his  heart  a  burning  desire  to  drive 
back  the  encroaching  Frenchmen,  who,  with  the 
merciless  Indians,  their  allies,  were  ever  to  be 
feared. 

There  was  an  unconscious  recalling  of  all  these 
things  as,  standing  by  the  hunter’s  side,  Peter 
heard  the  word  that  Sam  whispered  to  him.  At 
the  same  time  the  triggers  were  pulled,  and  almost 
together  the  locks  fell,  but  not  a  report  was  heard. 
Instantly  cocking  their  guns  again,  the  two  men 
once  more  pulled  the  triggers,  but  the  powder  in 
the  pan  was  wet  and  no  discharge  followed. 
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Not  a  word  escaped  the  lips  of  either  as  they 
perceived  that  their  efforts  to  stop  the  passing 
canoes  had  failed.  Their  chagrin  was  increased  as 
they  beheld  the  two  canoes,  as  if  by  some  concerted 
signal,  at  once  increase  their  speed,  although  the 
movements  of  the  paddles  were  as  noiseless  as  before. 
But  almost  before  Peter  comprehended  the  fact  that 
the  attempt  was  a  failure,  both  canoes  had  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  darkness,  and  the  falling  rain  and  the 
gloomy  night  were  once  more  all  about  them. 

“They  heard  the  hammers,”  whispered  Sam,  at 
last. 

“  They’ve  gone,  anyway,”  responded  Peter. 

“Yes,  I  reckon  that’s  so.  And  we  must  take 
after  ’em.” 

“  Where  ?  How  can  we  ?  I  don’t  understand.” 

“We  can’t  leave  that  Nathan  Higginson  in  the 
hands  o’  the  Frenchmen,  can  we  ?  ” 

“  How  can  we  get  him  out  ?  ” 

“  Take  him  out.” 

“  But  I  don’t  see.  Perhaps  he  wasn’t  in  the 
canoes.  I  didn’t  see  but  two  men,  and  both  of 
them  were  paddling.” 

“The  fact  that  you  couldn’t  see  doesn’t  make  it 
so,  does  it  ?  They  had  the  man  tied  hand  and  foot, 
and  he  was  in  the  bottom  o’  one  o’  those  canoes.” 

«  Where  was  the  Frenchman  ?  ” 

“That’s  more  ’n  I  can  say.  You  might  ask  his 
father.” 
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“  His  father  ?  Who  is  his  father  ?  Do  you  know 
him  ?  ” 

“  That  may  be.  Haven’t  ye  ever  heard  0’  the 
chap  what  they  call  the  ‘  father  o’  lies  ’  ?  I’m 
su’prised  at  ye.  I  thought  ye’d  been  brung 
up  by  Aunt  Nabby  better  ’n  all  that.  Well,  that 
fellow’s  the  father  o’  all  Frenchmen,  so  he  jest 
nat’rally  must  be  this  man’s  father,  mustn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  ye  ought  t’  know!  Now  what  ye  goin’ 
t’  do  next,  Peter  ?  ” 

“  We’ll  have  to  go  on  to  the  meeting-place,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

Already  Sam  had  been  leading  the  way  out  into 
the  forest,  at  a  pace  which  Peter  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  maintain.  He  had  never  a  thought  that 
any  other  plan  would  now  suggest  itself  to  the 
hunter,  and  although  he  felt  deeply  the  misfortune 
which  had  overtaken  their  recent  companion,  it 
had  not  even  occurred  to  him  that  anything  more 
might  be  done  for  his  relief  or  recapture.  And 
so  thoroughly  wretched  was  he  himself  feeling, 
that  in  spite  of  his  sympathy  for  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  New  Englander,  he  was  somewhat  rejoiced 
over  the  prospect  of  his  own  speedy  release  from 
the  confinement  from  which  he  had  been  suffering. 

“We  don’t  go  on  to  any  meeting-places  just 
yet,”  said  Sam,  sharply. 

“  Don’t  we  ?  ” 
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“  No,  we  don’t !  I  rec’lect  a  young  chap  accusin’ 
me  o’  leavin’  a  man  in  trouble !  Now,  I  never  did 
that  yet  and  I’m  not  a  goin’ t’  begin  now.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  that,”  began  Peter,  quickly. 
“  All  I  said,  at  least  all  I  —  ” 

“Don’t  make  any  difference.  We’re  not  goin’ t’ 
begin  any  such  trick  now.” 

“  Where  are  we  going  ?  ”  inquired  Peter,  meekly. 
“  That’s  as  may  be.  Just  now  I’m  thinkin’  o’ 
makin’  for  the  bend  in  the  creek.  Ye  know  where 
that  is,  I  s’pose  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say  that  I  do.” 

“Lived  here  all  yer  life  and  don’t  know  that 
much,”  said  Sam,  thoughtfully,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself. 

“  How  far  is  it  from  here  ?  ” 

“  ’Bout  a  mile.” 

“  What  are  we  going  to  do  there  ?  ” 

“  Get  this  Nathan  Higginson  out  o’  his  trouble.” 
The  hunter  spoke  quietly  and  yet  confidently,  as  if 
he  had  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
venture.  “  It’s  a  narrer  place,”  he  explained,  «  and 
a  man  can  stand  on  shore,  and  hit  most  anything 
what’s  goin’  down-stream  with  a  pole.  I’ll  leave 
you  on  one  side,  and  I’ll  go  on  the  other.  It  may 
be  we’ll  have  to  fight,  and  may  be  not.  That’s  aa 
may  be.  And  then  again  ye  may  have  t’  yell 
Can  ye  yell  good,  Peter  ?  ” 

“  I  can  make  a  noise.” 
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“  Well,  if  I  call  on  ye  to  do  it,  I  want  ye  should 
yell  good.  Make  it  in  three  or  four  voices  an’  all 
on  ’em  yellin’  at  the  same  time,  too.  I  can’t  just 
tell  yet  what  ’ll  be  the  best  thing  t’  do.  Got  t’  be 
governed  by  what  we  see.” 

Surprised  as  Peter  was  that  the  hunter  should  be 
talking  so  freely  in  the  midst  of  perils  that  to  him 
appeared  to  be  so  great,  he  nevertheless  followed 
the  man  as  he  led  the  way  swiftly  forward.  The 
rain  was  still  falling,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
were  dripping  steadily.  Both  men  were  drenched, 
but  the  night  air  was  warm,  and  neither  had  any 
fear  of  any  ill  effects  to  follow  a  drenching.  For 
the  time,  the  thoughts  of  the  little  army  which  they 
had  set  forth  to  join  were  forgotten,  and  the  rescue 
of  their  recent  companion  was  the  supreme  purpose. 
Just  how  the  hunter  planned  to  secure  this  Peter 
could  not  conjecture,  in  spite  of  his  reference  to 
the  use  of  poles.  But  both  had  now  become  silent, 
and  their  speed  increased  as  they  drew  near  to  the 
spot  they  were  seeking. 

The  stream,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  course, 
wound  around  the  hills,  and  the  hunter  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  by  using  all  speed,  he  and  Peter  would  be 
able  to  arrive  at  the  bend  before  the  canoes  could 
traverse  the  distance  which  must  be  covered  by 
them.  And  as  Peter  sturdily  followed  him  he,  too, 
had  no  doubt  as  to  that  if  the  present  swift  pace 
was  maintained. 
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In  about  an  hour  they  arrived  at  the  desired  spot 
and,  as  the  rain  had  now  ceased  falling  and  the 
clouds  were  breaking,  the  men  were  able  to  see 
more  plainly  about  them.  Thick  bushes  were 
growing  close  to  the  shore  of  the  creek  and  hang¬ 
ing  out  over  the  water. 

A  brief  investigation  convinced  the  hunter  that 
the  canoes  were  not  near  the  spot,  although  not 
even  he  was  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
had  passed  the  place. 

“  I’m  goin’  t’  divide  my  force,”  whispered  Sam, 
after  a  brief  pause. 

“  Divide  it  ?  ”  inquired  Peter,  in  surprise. 

“  Yes,  I’m  goin’  t’  station  half  my  troops  here, 
and  then  I’m  goin’  t’  put  the  other  half  on  the 
other  side  about  ten  yards  farther  up.  Any  choice, 
lad,  which  division  ye’d  rather  serve  in  ?  ” 

“You  know  better  than  I.  I’ll  do  just  what 
you  say,  though  I  don’t  just  see  —  ” 

“  That’s  right !  That’s  the  way  t’  talk  !  Now, 
then,  I’ll  leave  ye  here  an’  if  ye  don’t  object,  I’ll 
cross  over  t’  the  other  side  an’  go  a  bit  farther  up¬ 
stream  ;  I  think  the  best  plan  ’ll  be  for  me  to  let 
the  first  canoe  go  past  me,  and  when  it  gets  along 
here  you  can  stop  it.  Here,  let  me  shake  some  dry 
powder  into  yer  pan  —  ” 

“  I  thought  you  said  we  were  to  use  our  guns  as 
poles,”  interrupted  Peter. 

“  The  guns  ’ll  do  for  both  o’  those  purposes.  Now, 
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then,  when  the  canoe  gets  along  here  —  that  is,  if 
it  hasn’t  already  gone  by,  which  I’m  hopin’  it 
hasn’t  —  you’re  to  shoot  and  yell  and  hit  it  with 
yer  musket  —  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  to  hit  it  with  my  musket.” 

“  Use  it  as  a  club.  Smash  the  craft.  Reach  out 
and  knock  it  over.  They’ll  probably  turn  back, 
bein’  a  bit  surprised,  ye  see,  and  that’ll  drive  ’em 
right  over  where  I’ll  be  waitin’  for  ’em.  And  I’ll 
be  ready  for  ’em,  too !  ” 

“You’re  not  afraid  of  hurting  Nathan  Higgin- 
son  ?  ” 

“Not  much.  That’s  as  may  be,  though.  Have 
to  take  some  chances  in  this  world  o’  ours.” 

Sam  stepped  into  the  water,  waded  across  to  the 
opposite  shore,  but  he  had  barely  disappeared  in 
the  bushes  when  Peter’s  heart  almost  seemed  to 
stop  beating  as  he  beheld  the  two  canoes  slowly 
approaching  through  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


What  was  in  the  Canoe 
HE  morning  light  was  now  beginning  to  appear 


JL  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  Peter  was  enabled  to 
see  somewhat  plainly  the  dim  outlines  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  canoes.  As  he  watched  their  approach, 
his  gun  trembling  in  his  hands,  and  his  breath  com¬ 
ing  almost  in  sobs,  so  excited  was  he  that  at  first 
he  was  hardly  able  to  believe  the  evidences  of  his 
own  senses.  Apparently  there  was  but  one  occu¬ 
pant  now,  and  in  the  canoe  which  was  in  advance 
he  beheld  one  Indian  paddling  swiftly  and  silently. 
Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  the  canoe  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  as  Peter  peered  intently  at  the  crafts 
he  was  almost  positive  that  the  second  canoe  was 
being  towed  by  the  one  in  advance.  It  certainly 
was  strange,  and  to  the  excited  lad  the  unexpected 
appearance  seemed  well-nigh  unaccountable. 

But  little  time,  however,  was  afforded  for  con¬ 
jecturing  what  the  strange  sight  might  mean,  for 
now  the  two  crafts  were  approaching  and  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  he  thought 
the  hunter  had  concealed  himself.  Sam  had  plunged 
into  the  water  and  waded  across  to  the  opposite 
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shore  and  then  had  disappeared  from  sight ;  but  if 
he  had  carried  out  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  he 
must  be  only  a  few  yards  away,  Peter  thought,  and 
the  assurance  served  to  add  strength  to  his  trem¬ 
bling  arms.  He  grasped  his  gun  more  tightly  and 
prepared  to  follow  the  directions  which  his  com¬ 
panion  had  given  him. 

The  foremost  canoe  was  now  clearly  seen,  and 
the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  Indian  who  was 
paddling  could  be  discerned.  Evidently  he  was 
a  young  brave,  and  the  intentness  with  which  he 
was  laboring  was  expressive  of  his  anxiety  to  make 
the  utmost  speed.  He  wielded  his  paddle  deftly 
and  with  long  and  steady  strokes  that  sent  the 
frail  craft  swiftly  onward.  The  Indian’s  face  was 
turned  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  stream,  and 
apparently  he  was  alert  for  any  danger  to  appear 
there ;  but  he  glanced  neither  to  the  right  nor  left 
as  the  canoe  darted  forward  under  his  powerful 
strokes.  At  another  time  Peter  might  have  ad¬ 
mired  the  skill  of  the  savage,  but  just  now  his 
thoughts  were  intent  upon  the  task  which  had 
been  assigned  him. 

Slowly  he  brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and 
aimed  at  the  body  of  the  approaching  warrior.  His 
finger  was  upon  the  trigger,  and  he  was  about  to 
fire  when,  to  his  intense  astonishment,  he  beheld 
Sam  leap  out  from  his  hiding-place  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  Indian.  In  an  instant  the  canoe 
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was  overturned  and  both  men  were  struggling  in 
the  water. 

For  a  moment,  almost  fascinated  by  the  sight, 
Peter  watched  the  contestants.  The  canoes  floated 
against  the  bushes,  rocked  by  the  motion  of  the 
water  in  which  the  two  men  were  engaged  in  their 
desperate  contest.  It  was  evident  that  the  Indian 
was  no  unworthy  contestant  for  the  hardy  hunter, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  his  surprise,  was  defending  himself  to 
the  utmost.  Both  were  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  as  they  struggled  to  their  feet,  they  fought 
with  the  fury  of  demons.  It  was  plain  that  it 
was  a  contest  in  which  the  issue  was  to  be  life  or 
death,  and  both  were  exerting  their  strength  to  the 
utmost.  It  was  evident  that  the  purpose  of  Sam 
had  been  to  grasp  the  neck  of  the  Indian,  but 
the  redman  was  defending  himself  with  marvellous 
skill  and  strength.  Stumbling,  falling,  and  rising 
again  in  the  shallow  water,  they  renewed  the 
struggle,  and  Peter,  as  he  watched  them,  was  now 
tormented  by  the  fear  that  Sam  would  not  be  able 
to  defend  himself  against  his  savage  contestant. 
Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  either,  and  the 
only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  those  of  their  labored 
breathing  and  the  splashing  of  the  water,  as  the  two 
men  struggled  each  to  force  the  head  of  the  other 
beneath  the  surface.  It  was  frightful,  and  Peter, 
despite  his  intense  excitement,  was  sick  at  heart. 
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Suddenly,  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  part  was 
more  than  that  of  a  merely  idle  spectator,  and, 
instantly  dropping  his  gun,  he  leaped  into  the 
water  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  his  companion.  So 
eager  was  he,  however,  that  his  foot  slipped  upon 
a  stone,  and  he  was  thrown  headlong  into  the 
stream.  As  he  rose  again  he  wTas  almost  strangled, 
and  for  a  brief  time  was  unable  to  recover  himself; 
but  speedily  regaining  his  ability  to  breathe,  he 
made  for  the  bank,  up  which  he  hastily  clambered, 
and  then  darted  across  the  little  point  toward  the 
scene  of  the  struggle. 

“  Hold  on,  Sam  !  ”  he  called.  “  I’m  coming  ! 
I’ll  help  you  get  him.” 

Whether  or  not  it  was  his  call  that  had  startled 
the  man,  he  was  not  able  to  determine,  but  when 
he  parted  the  bushes  and  prepared  to  leap  again 
into  the  stream,  he  beheld  the  Indian  slip  from  the 
grasp  of  the  hunter,  and,  seizing  the  overhanging 
bushes  in  his  hands,  pull  himself  up  on  the  bank 
and  instantly  disappear  behind  them.  Quickly 
recovering  himself,  Sam  followed  the  fleeing  man, 
and  in  a  moment  both  had  disappeared  from  his 
sight. 

Peter  could  hear  the  dead  branches  snapping 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  fleeing  men,  and  then  all 
became  silent  again.  Not  a  sound  came  from  the 
great  forest,  the  waters  of  Wood  Creek  were  as 
motionless  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed  by 
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the  desperate  struggle  of  two  contending  men,  and 
for  a  brief  time  it  seemed  to  the  excited  lad  — for  he 
had  stood  motionless  gazing  at  the  spot  where  Sam 
and  his  enemy  had  disappeared  —  as  if  he  must  have 
been  dreaming.  He  waited  for  some  report  or 
sign  that  might  indicate  the  result  of  the  chase, 
but  the  intense  silence  remained  unbroken.  The 
sunlight  came  streaming  through  the  leaves,  and 
cast  its  yellow  light  in  flickering  and  fantastic 
forms  all  about  him.  The  waters  at  his  feet  were 
clear,  and  he  could  see  the  little  fish  darting  about 
in  their  depths,  now  recovered  from  their  alarm 
over  the  rude  disturbance,  and  returning  for  their 
morning  sport.  Songs  of  birds  rose  in  the  clear 
air,  and  the  harsh  calls  of  distant  crows  sounded 
unnaturally  discordant  in  the  midst  of  the  scene. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  Peter  at  last  withdrew 
from  the  place  where  he  was  standing,  and  made 
his  way  back  across  the  creek  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  his  gun.  To  follow  the  men  would  be 
useless,  for  not  only  had  they  a  great  advantage 
over  him  in  their  start,  but  both  were  much  fleeter 
runners  than  he,  and  to  overtake  them  would  be 
impossible.  Besides,  he  now  assured  himself  that 
the  hunter  would  have  every  advantage  if  he 
should  succeed  in  overtaking  the  fleeing  savage, 
for  it  was  only  when  they  were  in  the  water  that 
the  conditions  were  more  favorable  to  the  agile 
redman. 
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There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  the 
return  of  Sam.  Seating  himself  in  a  spot  where 
the  warm  sunlight  fell  full  upon  him,  Peter  care¬ 
fully  looked  to  the  priming  of  his  gun,  and  then 
placing  his  weapon  across  his  knees,  where  it 
would  be  ready  for  instant  use  if  occasion  required 
it,  he  prepared  to  await  the  return  of  his  com¬ 
panion.  But  the  slow  moments  passed  and  the 
enveloping  silence  remained  unbroken.  It  soon 
became  oppressive,  almost  unbearable  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  lad.  As  he  thought  over  the  exciting  event, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  even  now  others  might  be 
on  their  way  following  the  course  of  the  savage 
who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  stopped  in  his 
flight.  He  glanced  nervously  up  the  stream,  but 
nothing  save  the  quiet  waters  and  the  overhanging 
branches  could  he  discern.  Still  Sam  did  not 
return.  An  hour  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
pursued  and  the  pursuer  had  darted  into  the 
forest,  and  strange  misgivings  began  to  creep  over 
the  heart  of  the  troubled  lad.  It  might  be  that 
some  evil  had  befallen  the  hunter,  and  the  thought 
increased  the  anxiety  of  Peter.  The  weary  wait¬ 
ing  was  becoming  well-nigh  unbearable.  He  must 
bestir  himself,  for  action  of  any  kind  was  to  be 
preferred  to  the  monotonous  waiting. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  misfortune 
had  befallen  the  hunter,  the  Indian  naturally  would 
return  for  his  canoes,  and  in  that  event  his  own 
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peril  would  be  vastly  increased.  Instantly  rising 
from  his  seat,  Peter  once  more  made  his  way  across 
the  stream  and  approached  the  place  where  the 
two  canoes  were  held  by  the  bushes  on  the  shore. 
Drawing  the  foremost  to  him,  he  at  once  perceived 
that  it  was  empty.  The  broken  paddle  was  float¬ 
ing  near  by,  and  he  realized  that  whatever  the  con¬ 
tents  might  have  been,  they  all  must  have  been  lost 
in  the  upset  which  had  occurred  when  Sam  had 
leaped  into  the  stream. 

A  long,  leathern  thong,  however,  held  the  second 
canoe  in  tow,  and  seizing  the  strap,  Peter  drew  the 
light  craft  toward  the  bank.  This  canoe  he  was 
positive  had  not  been  upset  in  the  commotion,  but 
by  its  weight  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not 
empty.  He  pulled  steadily  upon  the  thong,  and  in 
a  brief  time  the  canoe  was  drawn  alongside,  and  he 
was  able  to  see  what  was  inside.  A  long  sob  of 
terror  and  astonishment  escaped  his  lips  as  he  be¬ 
held  what  it  was  that  had  caused  the  canoe  to 
seem  to  be  laden  with  a  weight  of  some  kind. 
Stretched  upon  the  bottom  and  gazing  up  into  the 
sky  with  lifeless  eyes  lay  the  body  of  Nathan  Higgin- 
son. 

Almost  overcome  by  the  terrible  and  unexpected 
sight,  for  a  moment  Peter  was  hardly  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  true  condition  of  the  man.  He  was  dead  — 
that  was  evident  at  the  first  glance  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  in  a  measure  recovered  from  the  shock, 
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Peter  was  enabled  to  understand.  The  man  had 
been  scalped  and  his  horrible  appearance  was  as 
shocking  as  it  was  revolting. 

Unmindful  of  his  own  peril,  Peter  stood  for  a  brief 
time  looking  down  at  the  sight  before  him.  Only 
a  few  hours  before  this  time  the  man  had  been  jour¬ 
neying  with  him  and  as  filled  with  life  as  either  of 
his  companions.  And  now  —  Peter  groaned  as  he 
thought  of  the  change.  This  task  of  driving  back  the 
Frenchmen  had  in  a  moment  lost  all  its  glamour. 
It  was  no  longer  a  game,  but  a  horrible  contest  in 
which  all  that  was  worst  in  men  came  to  the  front. 
The  distorted  and  motionless  features  before  him 
gave  ample  evidence  of  what  the  struggle  was  and 
what  might  befall  any  one,  every  one,  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  it. 

With  trembling  hands,  Peter  drew  the  empty 
canoe  upon  the  bank  and  concealed  it  among  the 
bushes.  Then  without  removing  the  body,  he  care¬ 
fully  drew  the  second  canoe  up  also  and  placed  it 
beside  the  other.  With  a  heavy  sigh,  when  the 
task  was  completed,  he  again  stepped  forward  to 
the  border  of  the  stream  and  peered  eagerly  about 
him  hoping  for  some  sign  of  the  return  of  the 
hunter.  He  had  never  longed  for  Sam’s  presence 
as  he  did  at  that  moment.  He  knew  not  what  to 
do,  nor  whether  to  flee  or  wait  longer  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  friend.  His  face  was  ghastly,  and  the 
effect  of  the  terrible  shock  was  still  strong  upon 
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him,  and  his  body  was  trembling  as  once  it  had 
done  when  he  had  been  “  down  with  the  chills  and 
fever,”  and  Aunt  Nabby  had  insisted  upon  dosing 
him  with  nauseous  mixtures. 

Suddenly  he  recalled  the  words  which  Sam  had 
spoken  when  Nathan  Higginson  had  refused  to  cast 
a  stone  upon  the  heap  that  marked  the  spot  where 
the  tragedy  born  of  Indian  hate  and  murder  had 
occurred.  Although  Peter  was  no  more  supersti¬ 
tious  than  were  the  men  and  women  of  his  own 
day,  still  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  Nathan 
Higginson’s  life  had  been  the  penalty  paid  for  his 
neglect.  He  had  been  strongly  moved  at  the  time 
by  the  refusal  of  the  man  to  heed  Sam’s  words  of 
warning,  and  now  to  find  the  prophecy  fulfilled 
and  in  such  a  horrible  manner  was  proof  sufficient 
to  convince  any  one,  the  only  trouble  being  that  it 
now  was  too  late  to  show  the  sturdy  New  England 
man  how  foolish  and  reckless  he  had  been. 

But  Sam  did  not  return.  Peter  waited  until  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  then  decided  that 
he  could  wait  no  longer.  Not  a  mouthful  of  food 
had  he  had  since  the  preceding  day,  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  night  as  well  as  those  of  the  past  few 
hours  were  of  a  nature  to  weary  even  the  strong¬ 
est.  At  last,  convinced  that  some  evil  must  have 
befallen  the  hunter,  and  that  to  remain  where  he 
was  longer  was  merely  to  increase  his  own  peril, 
Peter  decided  that  he  would  leave  the  place  and 
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make  his  way  as  best  he  might  be  able  to  The  Great 
Carrying  Place. 

The  thought  of  Nathan  Higginson’s  dead  body, 
however,  troubled  him  so  severely  that  he  decided 
to  perform  the  last  duties  for  that,  come  what  might. 

Accordingly,  he  retraced  his  way  across  the 
stream,  and  with  his  hands  and  such  assistance  as 
the  sharp  broken  branches  afforded,  scooped  out  a 
place  in  the  soft  earth,  in  which  he  placed  the  body, 
first  removing  certain  papers  and  articles  which  he 
found  unmolested  in  the  pockets,  and  transferring 
them  to  his  own.  He  worked  with  feverish  haste, 
but  the  great  drops  of  perspiration  that  stood  out 
upon  his  forehead  were  due  to  something  more 
than  the  warmth  of  the  summer  day. 

At  last,  when  he  was  convinced  that,  at  least, 
he  had  protected  the  body  of  his  recent  comrade 
from  prowling  beasts  and  birds,  and  that  he  had 
marked  the  spot  so  that  it  might  readily  be  found 
again,  he  dragged  the  canoes  farther  within  the 
bushes,  and  prepared  to  set  forth  for  the  meeting- 
place.  He  was  now  eager  to  be  gone  from  the 
region,  for  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  horrors 
he  had  suffered  there.  Nevertheless,  he  looked  well 
to  the  priming  of  his  gun,  and  as  he  advanced  into 
the  forest  he  was  continually  on  the  alert.  It  was 
evident  now  that  he  was  on  dangerous  ground,  and 
that  the  fate  of  Nathan  Higginson  might  be  his 
also  if  he  did  not  use  the  utmost  caution. 
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His  hunger  was  so  keen  that  occasionally  ho 
stopped  to  pick  some  of  the  berries  he  found  upon 
his  way ;  but  every  time  he  speedily  resumed  his 
journey,  for  a  great  fear  was  upon  him,  and  he  was 
frantically  eager  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  camp. 
Again  and  again  he  had  halted,  convinced  that  he 
had  discovered  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  a  sway¬ 
ing  branch  or  decaying  log,  but  every  time  he  found 
his  alarm  was  groundless,  although  the  discovery 
only  served  to  increase  the  speed  at  which  he  was 
moving. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  weary 
and  wretched  Peter  had  halted  for  a  brief  rest  and 
to  try  once  more  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  hun¬ 
ger  by  a  few  berries.  The  camp  itself  could  not  be 
far  distant  now,  he  assured  himself,  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  afforded  a  measure  of  relief. 

So  intent  was  he  upon  his  occupation  that  the 
vigilance  he  had  maintained  was,  for  the  time, 
somewhat  relaxed  as  he  hastily  plucked  the  berries 
which  he  here  found  in  rank  abundance. 

He  was,  therefore,  greatly  startled  when  he 
heard  a  call  evidently  addressed  to  him,  and,  as  he 
glanced  hastily  up,  he  beheld  a  body  of  men,  num¬ 
bering  at  least  forty,  that  had  approached  without 
his  knowledge,  and  now  were  all  about  him. 


CHAPTER  IX 


A  Scouting  Party 

*  /^~\UIET,  young  man !  Don’t  stir  from  your 
vj  tracks !  ”  called  one  of  the  men  who  now 
advanced  to  the  place  where  the  lad  was  standing. 

Peter  had  no  thought  of  attempting  to  run,  for 
the  startling  sight  of  the  men  before  him  had  been 
so  unexpected  that  all  thoughts  of  self-protection 
had  instantly  been  abandoned.  They  were  an  im¬ 
pressive  body,  gazing  at  him  curiously  and  evi¬ 
dently  as  much  perplexed  by  discovering  him  there 
as  he  had  been  by  their  sudden  appearance.  For 
the  most  part  they  evidently  were  men  in  middle 
life,  attired  in  the  garb  of  hunters,  and  it  was  plain 
that  they  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Among  them  Peter  perceived  several  young  fel¬ 
lows  not  much,  if  any,  older  than  himself ;  and  the 
manifest  curiosity  they  displayed  in  the  stranger 
was  like  a  reflection  of  the  feeling  in  his  own  heart, 
for  somehow,  in  spite  of  the  unexpected  hail,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  the  men.  The  first  thought  that 
had  occurred  to  him,  that  the  strangers  might  belong 
to  the  French  army,  as  doubtless  the  man  who  had 
captured  poor  Nathan  Higginson  had  also,  had  been 
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banished  when,  after  a  keen  glance  at  them,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  at  least  were  men  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  But  they  were  all  strangers  to  him, 
and  not  one  familiar  face  had  he  been  able  to 
discover  in  the  entire  assembly. 

The  man  who  had  hailed  him  now  advanced, 
and,  standing  directly  before  Peter,  gazed  keenly 
into  his  face,  as  he  said,  “  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  Peter,”  replied  the  lad,  simply. 

“  Good  enough,  as  far  as  that  goes.  Peter  who 
or  Peter  what  ?  ” 

“  Peter  Van  de  Bogert.” 

“  Where  do  you  live  ?  ” 

“  Near  Fort  Orange.” 

“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

A  slight  smile  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  man 
at  the  reply,  but  quickly  repressing  it  he  said,  «  How 
did  you  come  to  be  here  ?  ” 

“  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  meeting-place.” 

«  What  did  you  expect  to  meet  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you.  Are  you  on  the 
way,  too  ?  ” 

“  You’re  no  Dutchman.  No  one  but  a  Yankee 
ever  answers  one  question  by  asking  another,” 
replied  the  man,  smiling  as  he  spoke.  « It’s  better 
to  tell  us  all  about  it,  lad.  Tell  us  how  it  is  that 
we  find  you  alone  here  in  the  woods.” 

Thus  bidden,  Peter  quickly  decided  to  relate  his 
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story,  for  the  reference  the  man  had  made  to  Dutch¬ 
men  and  Yankees,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the 
man  in  speaking,  had  convinced  him  that,  whoever 
they  might  be,  at  least  they  were  not  Frenchmen, 
and  the  assurance  convinced  him  of  his  own  present 
safety. 

As  Peter  told  his  story,  more  of  the  men  gathered 
about  him  and  listened  with  evident  eagerness  to 
the  account  he  gave  of  the  exciting  experiences 
through  which  he  had  recently  passed. 

A  brief  silence  followed  when  the  story  was 
ended,  and  one  of  the  men  said  quietly,  “Then 
Nathan  Higginson  is  dead,  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Peter.  “  He’s  buried  back  here. 
I  can  take  you  to  the  spot  if  you  want  me  to.  Did 
you  know  him  ?  ” 

“  Know  him  ?  I  knew  him  well.  What  became 
of  your  other  companion  ?  What  did  you  say  his 
name  was  ?  ” 

“  Sam.  I  don’t  know  where  he  is.  I  wish  I 
did.  I  waited  for  him  as  I  was  telling  you,  but  he 
didn’t  come  back.” 

“He’ll  take  good  care  of  himself.  You  need 
not  worry  about  him,”  responded  the  man,  con¬ 
fidently.  “Yoii’d  better  come  with  us  now,  lad.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

“  Back  to  Johnson’s  camp.” 

“  Is  General  Johnson  at  The  Great  Carrying  Place 
now  ?  ”  inquired  Peter,  eagerly. 
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“  I  think  we  shall  manage  to  find  him,”  replied 
the  stranger,  kindly.  “  Have  you  had  anything  to 
eat?” 

«  Some  berries.” 

«  Here,  John,”  called  the  man,  sharply,  to  one  of 
the  younger  men  in  the  assembly,  “give  this  lad 
some  of  your  jerked  deer  meat.  You  can  eat  on 
your  way,  and  we’ll  save  time  if  we  set  out  at  once. 
I’d  like  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  body  of  Nathan 
Higginson  is  buried,  but  to-day  we’ll  have  to  let 
the  dead  bury  their  own  dead,  while  we  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  living.” 

One  of  the  younger  men,  evidently  not  much 
older  than  Peter  himself,  at  once  gave  him  some  of 
the  strips  of  the  dried  meat,  and,  moving  by  his  side, 
Peter  advanced  with  the  body  which  now  hastily 
resumed  their  march,  and  ate  as  he  proceeded.  It 
was  evident  that  no  attempt  to  move  in  an  orderly 
manner  was  made,  the  only  precaution  being  to 
send  three  men  in  advance  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
danger,  while  three  men  served  as  a  rear-guard  and 
fell  back  behind  the  main  body.  For  a  time  Peter 
did  not  speak,  for  his  present  occupation  was  suffi¬ 
cient  of  itself  to  demand  all  his  attention.  His 
companion  watched  him  with  an  interest  that  was 
evident,  but  he  did  not  speak  until  it  became  plain 
that  Peter’s  immediate  feeling  of  hunger  was  ap¬ 
peased. 

Then  he  said,  “  Belong  to  Johnson’s  men  ?  ” 
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« I  expect  to.” 

“That’s  good;  he’ll  have  need  of  every  one  he 
can  get,  for  after  this  thrashing  Braddock  has  re¬ 
ceived  down  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  I’ve  a  notion  we’ll 
want  everybody  we  can  lay  hands  on  up  here  in 
this  region.” 

“  Braddock  ?  Was  Braddock  beaten  ?  ” 

“  ‘  Beaten  ’ !  He  was  ripped  up  and  torn  into 
bits.” 

« I  hadn’t  heard ;  I  didn’t  know,”  responded 
Peter,  simply. 

“  No,  of  course  not.  We  didn’t  get  word  of  it 
until  a  few  days  ago.” 

Peter  was  silent  for  a  time  as  he  recalled  the 
confidence  of  Nathan  Higginson  in  the  outcome  of 
the  plans  which  had  been  formed  for  beating  back 
the  French  from  their  three  strongholds.  And  the 
first  of  these  had  already  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
Surely  the  New  England  man  had  not  only  shown 
his  folly  in  disregarding  the  warning  of  Sam  when 
he  had  refused  to  contribute  his  part  to  the  heap 
of  stones  that  marked  the  place  of  the  dead,  but 
also  in  his  own  prophecies  he  had  displayed  an 
equal  lack  of  sense.  But  neither  fact  could  now 
change  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  man,  and  as 
Peter  thought  of  the  lonely  spot  on  the  shores  of 
Wood  Creek,  where  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  recent 
companion  was  resting,  his  heart  became  heavy. 
He  suddenly  thought  of  the  papers  he  had  taken 
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from  the  pockets  of  the  dead  man,  and  then  after 
assuring  himself  that  they  were  all  safe,  he  decided 
that  when  first  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  he 
would  give  them  into  the  keeping  of  the  man  who 
had  declared  that  he  had  known  Nathan  Higgin- 
son  in  his  far-away  New  England  home. 

“  What  did  you  say  your  name  was  ?  ”  inquired 
Peter’s  companion  at  last,  apparently  restive  under 
the  continued  silence  of  his  comrade. 

“Peter  —  Peter  Van  de  Bogert.” 

“Mine’s  John  Rogerson.  If  we’re  going  to  be 
together  in  the  army,  we  might  as  well  know  one 
another  now  as  at  any  time,  hadn’t  we  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.  How  does  it  happen  that 
you  are  not  with  the  army  ?  ” 

“  Because  we  happen  to  be  here,”  laughed  the 
young  soldier.  “You  see  we’re  just  coming  back 
from  a  scout  that  the  general  sent  us  on.” 

«  Did  he  send  you  ?  ” 

“  Surely  he  did  ;  why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  think  he  would  send  one  so  young  as 
you.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  not  so  young.  I  was  eighteen  last  month.” 
“  Where  have  you  been  ?  ” 

“  To  spy  out  the  land.” 

“  Did  you  find  anything  ?  ” 

“We  did  that.” 

“  What  ?  What  was  it  ?  ”  inquired  Peter,  inter¬ 
ested  at  once  and  looking  upon  his  companion  with 
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increased  respect.  It  was  no  light  matter,  in  his 
estimation,  to  be  selected  by  General  Johnson  for 
so  important  a  purpose,  and  he  was  so  evidently 
impressed  by  the  superior  dignity  of  the  young 
fellow  by  his  side,  that  his  manner  toward  him 
instantly  changed,  a  fact  which  his  companion  was 
quick  to  perceive. 

“We  found  out  exactly  what  the  general  wanted 
us  to  find.” 

“  What  was  that  ?  ” 

“You’ll  have  to  wait  till  we  make  our  report. 
It  wouldn’t  do  for  me  to  tell  you  now.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  Peter  was  all  eagerness  now  to 
learn  what  the  scouting  party  had  discovered,  and 
the  fact  that  his  comrade  knew  intensified  his  own 
feeling  of  curiosity. 

“  Can’t  tell  till  we  get  back  to  camp.” 

“  Are  we  near  it  now  ?  ” 

“Not  so  very  far  away.  We’ll  have  something 
to  say  to  General  Johnson  that  will  make  the 
Frenchmen  wish  they’d  never  come  here.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is ;  I’m  in 
the  army,  too,  you  know.” 

“  Time  enough  for  that.  I  wonder  if  you  hate 
the  Frenchmen  as  much  as  I  do.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  much  that  is,  but  I  don’t 
like  them.” 

“  Like  them  ?  Well,  I  should  say  not !  We’re 
on  this  march  just  to  show  them  we  are  not  going 
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to  put  up  with  their  doings  any  longer.  Why, 
there  isn’t  a  family  in  all  the  colonies  that’s  safe. 
And  they’re  such  a  cruel  lot,  too.  We’re  fighting 
for  our  homes,  and  families  —  that’s  what  we’re 
doing.” 

The  fervor  of  the  youthful  soldier  was  very  im¬ 
pressive  to  Peter,  and  he  gazed  upon  him  with 
increasing  respect.  Surely,  he  thought,  with  such 
men  there  ought  to  he  no  difficulty  in  driving  back 
the  invading  Frenchmen  and  their  savage  Indian 
allies,  and  the  time  could  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  scattered  settlers  might  be  able  to  engage  in 
their  labors  without  fear  of  either. 

It  was  not  long  afterward  when  Peter  and  the 
men  with  whom  he  was  marching,  arrived  at  the 
desired  destination,  and  there  he  learned  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  of  which  a  brief  relation  here  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  our  story. 

General  Lyman,  in  command  of  the  New 
England  soldiers,  had  previously  arrived  at  The 
Great  Carrying  Place  [Fort  Edward] .  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  General  Johnson,  when,  with  his 
own  men  he  had  set  forth  from  Albany,  to  arrive  at 
the  meeting-place  at  the  same  time  when  General 
Lyman  came,  but  his  bateaux  were  leaking,  and 
there  had  been  also  much  friction  between  him  and 
Shirley,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  latter 
had  insisted  upon  using  Colonel  Lydius  at  The 
Great  Carrying  Place  to  treat  with  the  Indians. 
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But  the  colonel  had  so  signally  failed,  and  indeed 
had  created  so  many  dissensions  among  the  red- 
men  who  were  friendly  to  the  English  colonists, 
that  all  of  General  Johnson’s  skill  and  patience 
were  required  to  heal  them.  And  not  all  his  efforts 
were  successful,  and  even  after  he  thought  he  had 
everything  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ind¬ 
ian  allies,  he  discovered  that  a  body  of  delegates 
from  the  Six  Nations  came  to  him  refusing  to  join 
the  expedition  until  everything  had  been  explained 
to  their  satisfaction.  Even  then  the  “  satisfaction  ” 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  when  Johnson 
at  last,  on  the  8th  of  August,  had  started  from 
Albany,  —  many  of  the  New  York  and  Rhode  Island 
militia  were  still  to  follow,  —  he  had  with  him  of 
the  Indian  allies  only  King  Hendrieh  and  fifty  war¬ 
riors.  In  the  body  was  Joseph  Brant,  then  only 
an  Indian  boy  thirteen  years  of  age. 

When  General  Johnson  arrived  at  The  Great 
Carrying  Place,  he  found  Lyman  and  his  troops 
already  there,  and  the  report  of  Braddock’s  defeat 
which  they  brought  only  served  to  make  them  the 
more  eager  to  be  led  against  the  fort  at  Crown 
Point.  Indeed,  they  chafed  and  rebelled  against 
the  necessary  delay  that  followed.  Already,  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  they  had  begun  to  cut  a 
road  from  The  Great  Carrying  Place  to  Fort  Anne, 
assuming  that  the  army  would  be  led  by  that 
route. 
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As  soon  as  Johnson  arrived,  however,  he  assem¬ 
bled  his  officers  and  talked  over  the  various  plans, 
and  finally  decided  to  send  out  a  body  of  forty 
soldiers  and  three  Indians  to  scour  the  region  and 
report  as  to  the  best  plan.  It  was  with  this  party 
on  its  return  to  the  camp  that  Peter  had  fallen  in. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  these  men  it  was  decided 
that  “  the  road  to  Lake  St.  Sacrament  [Lake  George] 
appeared  to  them  the  most  eligible,  and  that  it 
ought  immediately  be  set  about.”  It  was  also  de¬ 
cided  to  send  forward  two  thousand  men  to  cut  a 
road  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  there  erect  some 
buildings  in  which  the  “arms  and  munitions  of 
war  ”  might  be  stored  when  the  army  should 
arrive. 

Accordingly,  Johnson  decided  to  leave  Lyman  at 
The  Great  Carrying  Place  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  other  troops  ;  and  assigning  the  New  Hampshire 
men  as  a  garrison  for  the  fort  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  completed,  he  set  forth  with  his  little  army  of 
thirty-four  hundred  —  two  hundred  more  of  the  Ind¬ 
ian  warriors  had,  by  this  time,  joined  his  force  — 
for  the  lake.  The  distance  of  fourteen  miles  was 
at  last  covered,  and  at  dusk  of  the  28th  of  August, 
the  little  colonial  army  arrived  at  the  shore.  There 
an  excellent  place  for  the  camp  was  selected,  a 
place  protected  on  the  rear  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  with  great  swamps  on  either  side,  but  the 
first  act  of  the  leader  was  to  change  the  name  of 
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the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  on  the  shore  of  which 
he  was  encamped. 

The  Indian  name  had  been  Andiatarsete  — 
“  there  the  lake  shuts  itself.”  The  French  mission¬ 
ary,  Father  Jaques,  had  named  it  Lake  St.  Sacra¬ 
ment  in  honor  of  the  day  of  his  arrival  on  the  shores. 
This  name  General  Johnson  now  changed  to  Lake 
George,  “  not  only,”  as  he  declared,  “  in  honor  of  his 
Majesty,  but  to  ascertain  his  undoubted  dominion 
there.” 

Here  it  was,  then,  that  Peter  Van  de  Bogert  and 
John  Rogerson  found  themselves  with  the  army  on 
that  day  late  in  August,  1775,  excited  and  eager,  as 
they  were  now  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
expedition  upon  which  they  had  set  forth. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Return  of  the  Hunter 

EVERY  man  was  now  set  to  work  preparing 
for  a  camp  that  could  accommodate  five  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  provide  a  safe  shelter  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  stores  that  were  now  hurried  forward.  All 
realized  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  a  continent  and 
that  two  great  nations  were  the  contestants.  Into 
the  narrow  region  of  the  two  lakes  —  the  natural 
watercourse  between  Canada  and  Albany  and  the 
Hudson  —  the  struggle  had  precipitated  itself,  and 
like  the  contest  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  narrow 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  so  here,  it  was  confidently 
believed,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  this  region 
would  decide  as  to  which  nation  should  be  supreme 
in  the  new  world. 

In  addition  to  the  patriotic  motive,  there  was 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  rude  soldiers  the 
thought  of  the  defence  of  children  and  wives  and 
homes  —  all  in  danger,  as  they  firmly  believed,  from 
the  incursions  of  the  savage  redmen  inspired  and 
aided  by  the  Frenchmen  from  the  north.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
no  encouragements  or  additional  incentives  were 
required  to  make  the  settlers  willing  to  do  their 
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uttermost.  Wagons  came  and  went  across  the 
portage  bearing  the  heavy  munitions  of  war.  There 
was  no  time  afforded  for  taking  in  the  wild  beauty 
of  the  spot  or  the  region.  The  brilliant  colors  of 
the  wild  flowers,  the  shining  waters  of  the  lake,  the 
impressive  grandeur  of  the  towering  trees  were  all 
ignored,  for  dire  haste  was  required  to  clear  the 
spot  for  the  camp  and  prepare  for  the  meeting 
with  those  dreaded  foes  from  the  north  who  were 
known  to  be  somewhere  near ;  but  just  where  they 
were  or  just  how  many  no  one  appeared  to  be 
able  to  state.  The  noise  of  the  axe  and  the  ham¬ 
mer  was  heard  all  the  day  long.  Prayers  were 
held  every  day  and  on  Sunday.  The  men,  especially 
those  from  New  England,  assembled  and  listened 
to  the  words  of  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  who  had 
come  with  the  men  of  his  congregation  from  Long 
Meadow  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  to  help 
hold  back  or  drive  back  the  hated  Frenchmen. 
The  Indians  stretched  upon  the  ground  or,  idly 
seated  in  their  canoes,  curiously  watched  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  worshippers,  but  they  themselves 
seldom  spoke. 

Of  these  Indians  there  were  but  few  in  Johnson’s 
camp,  for  the  work  of  Shirley,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  intensely  jealous  as  he  was  of  John¬ 
son,  had  created  so  much  distrust  among  the  Six 
Nations  that  not  even  the  ability  of  the  general  or 
the  leadership  of  the  sachem  Hendrich  himself  had 
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availed  to  change  the  decision  of  the  redmen.  It 
is  true  a  small  number  of  the  braves  had  come 
to  the  camp,  but  the  smallness  of  the  number  was 
a  source  of  uneasiness  to  Johnson,  and  of  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  the  great  Mohawk  chief  as  well.  Indeed, 
the  last  speech  the  great  Hendrich  ever  made  was 
in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  smallness  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  redmen  that  had  responded  to  the  call  to 
assist  the  English  in  driving  back  their  hated  foes 
from  the  north. 

General  Lyman  had  now  come  to  the  camp  as 
soon  as  the  men  for  whom  he  had  been  waiting  at 
The  Carrying  Place  [Fort  Edward]  had  arrived. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  New  England  men, 
together  with  five  companies  that  had  come  from 
the  colony  of  New  York,  were  left  to  defend  the 
rude  and  newly  erected  little  fort,  and  with  all  of 
the  remainder  General  Lyman  speedily  set  forth  for 
the  camp  where  General  Johnson’s  little  army  was 
now  busily  engaged  in  felling  the  trees  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  still  more  active  duties  that  were 
before  them. 

In  order  for  us  to  understand  certain  details  of 
this  story  which  are  to  follow,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  briefly  what  the  plan  was  which 
had  now  been  formed  by  the  leader  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  His  first  project  was  to  build  a  fort  or,  at 
least,  a  reasonably  strong  place  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  to  construct  a  large  number  of  bateaux 
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by  which  he  expected  to  transport  his  cannon  and 
stores  to  Crown  Point  —  the  place  which,  if  he 
could  only  succeed  in  gaining  it,  would  give  to 
him  the  control  of  the  entire  waterway  and  ac¬ 
complish  the  chief  object  of  his  entire  expedition. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  bateaux  were  in  readiness,  his 
plan  was  to  go  down  the  lake  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  little  army  to  Ticonderoga ;  and  with 
that  highly  important  spot  once  in  his  possession, 
there  he  would  await  the  coming  of  the  reenforce¬ 
ments  that  had  been  promised  him  and  then  fall 
upon  Crown  Point. 

Rumors  were  current  as  to  the  numbers  of 
Frenchmen  at  Crown  Point,  but  the  reports  were 
unsatisfactory  and  more  or  less  unreliable.  There 
were  reports,  too,  that  a  small  body  of  French 
troops  was  already  in  possession  of  Ticonderoga, 
but  the  numbers  were  said  to  be  so  small  that 
the  leader  had  no  fear  of  his  ability  to  secure  the 
point  and  hold  it  as  long  as  he  chose.  However, 
the  words  of  the  returning  scouts  were  so  conflict¬ 
ing,  and  the  uncertainty  was  so  great,  that  before 
any  more  definite  plans  for  action  could  be  formed 
it  was  decided  that  more  scouts  should  be  sent  out, 
upon  whose  skill  and  reliability  the  colonial  gen¬ 
eral  felt  that  he  could  rely  implicitly. 

During  these  days  Peter  Van  de  Bogert  had  been 
assigned  to  the  task  of  assisting  those  who  were 
building  the  bateaux.  As  his  skill  was  not  incon- 
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siderable  and  his  own  personal  desires  had  been 
satisfied  by  his  selection  for  this  task,  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  increased  with  the  passing  days.  The  men 
were  permitted  to  sing  while  they  worked,  and 
the  sounds  of  their  voices  often  rose  above  that  of 
their  noisy  hammers  and  axes.  And  better  still,  in 
Peter’s  mind,  was  the  fact  that  John  Rogerson,  his 
new  friend,  for  whom  there  had  already  sprung  up 
a  warm  attachment,  was  working  with  him.  The 
two  boys  had  entered  heartily  into  the  tasks,  and 
each  had  many  experiences  to  relate  that  were  de¬ 
cidedly  novel  to  the  other ;  for  Peter,  as  we  know, 
had  been  reared  among  the  Dutch  colonists,  while 
John’s  home  had  been  in  New  Hampshire.  There 
he  had  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  settlements  and 
was  almost  as  familiar  with  life  as  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Indian  villages,  as  he  was  with  the 
more  sedate  life  in  his  own  home. 

“Yes,  Peter,”  he  was  saying  one  day  when  the 
two  boys  were  together  in  the  woods  near  the 
camp,  “  I  tell  you  the  Indian  boys  are  better  than 
the  whites,  I  don’t  care  who  says  they  aren’t.” 

Peter’s  love  for  the  Indians  was  not  strong,  both 
because  of  his  observation  and  because  of  the  story 
that  was  current  in  his  aunt’s  home  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  some  of  his  relatives  in  the  massacre  at 
Schenectady.  His  smile  of  incredulity,  therefore, 
as  John  made  the  remark,  was  natural,  but  none 
the  less  irritating  to  his  companion. 
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“I  tell  you  they  are!”  repeated  John,  stoutly. 
«  Why,  just  look  at  it  from  the  very  beginning,  will 
you  ?  You  never  hear  an  Indian  baby  squeal  or 
squall,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  didn’t  do 
much  else  for  the  first  two  years.” 

“  A  pappoose  is  tied  up  in  that  bag  of  theirs  till 
it  is  two  years  old,”  said  Peter.  “  He  can’t  squeal 
or  cry  if  he  wants  to.” 

“  He  doesn’t  want  to ;  and  then  just  see  what  he 
can  do  just  as  soon  as  he  is  turned  loose.  Every¬ 
body  is  teaching  him  how  to  run  and  jump  and 
swim  and  wrestle,”  —  John  called  it  “rastle,” — 
‘‘and  the  way  those  Indian  boys  can  use  a  bow 
and  arrow  is  great.  They  can  do  better  than  some 
of  us  with  our  guns.” 

“  Better  than  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I’m  not  saying  that,”  —  John  prided  himself 
upon  his  ability  as  a  marksman,  —  “  but  a  good  deal 
better  than  some.  Why,  the  whole  tribe  seems 
bent  on  just  teaching  every  boy  to  do  his  best.  It 
isn’t  so  with  us,”  he  added,  shaking  his  head.  “  It’s 
nothing  but  cutting  down  trees  and  working  hard 
all  day  long  and  going  to  church  —  ” 

“  But  what  the  Indian  boys  have  to  do  may  be 
just  as  hard  for  them,”  interrupted  Peter. 

“No,  sir!  You  never  heard  of  an  Indian  boy 
getting  a  thrashing  in  your  life.” 

“  That’s  so.  I  never  had  thought  of  that  before, 
but  I  never  did.” 
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“Of  course  you  didn’t.  We  call  ’em  savages, 
but  they  aren’t  so  savage  but  they  think  it  de¬ 
grades  a  man  or  a  boy  to  be  whipped.  I  wish 
my  father  felt  that  way  about  it,”  John  added 
ruefully.  “  He  gave  me  a  sound  one  only  a  week 
before  I  left  home  —  ” 

“You  deserved  it;  I  know  you  did!”  inter¬ 
rupted  Peter,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

“  I  didn’t  deserve  it,  I  tell  you !  I  don’t  think 
I  should  whine  if  I  did,  but  I  didn’t.  Here  I  am 
a  man  grown,  and  yet  my  father  gave  me  one  I’ll 
remember  as  long  as  I  live,  only  a  week  before  I 
left  home,  as  I  was  telling  you.  I  tell  you,  Peter, 
that  was  one  reason  why  I  wanted  to  come  here.” 

John  evidently  felt  aggrieved,  and  so  Peter  good- 
naturedly  changed  the  subject.  “  I’ve  always 
thought  the  Indian  boys  were  great  in  one  way.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ” 

« The  way  they  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  things 
without  whimpering,  just  as  you  said  a  minute  ago.” 

“  That’s  so.  They’re  just  brought  up  to  it,  you 
see.  Why,  fasting  is  a  regular  part  of  every  boy’s 
training,  and  when  he  is  fifteen  years  old,  he  has 
his  great  fast  and  it  lasts  for  five  days,  too !  Just 
think  of  that !  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  think  of  it,”  laughed  Peter. 

“  You’d  have  to  if  you  were  an  Indian.  It  works 
better  than  our  fast  days,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“We  don’t  fast  much.” 
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«  We  do,”  retorted  John.  “  I’ve  had  all  I  want  of 
that.” 

“  And  yet  you  say  it’s  a  good  thing  for  the  Indian 
boy.” 

“  It  is ;  for  he  learns  how  to  do  it  so  that  when 
he  has  to  do  it,  he’ll  know  how.” 

“You  may  have  a  chance  to  show  it,  too,”  said 
Peter,  more  soberly.  “  You’ll  do  it  better  than  I 
will,  for  you’ve  had  more  practice.” 

“ I’ll  do  it  if  I  have  to,”  said  John,  stoutly,  “  and 
you  -won’t  get  a  whimper  out  of  me,  either.  But  I 
don’t  like  all  work  and  never  a  day  off  except  for 
fast  days  and  the  like.  The  Indian  boys  have  a 
chance  to  play,  too.” 

“  What  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  watched  ’em  lots  of  times  when  they’ve 
been  at  it.  Shinney,  tag,  hide-and-seek,  and  a 
game  with  a  ball.1  It’s  a  great  game,  too  !  And 
the  best  of  it  is  that  they  are  always  good-natured. 
You  never  hear  them  quarrelling  the  way  I’ve  seen 
white  children  do.” 

“Would  you  really  like  it  if  you  had  been  born 
an  Indian  ?  ” 

“  That  isn’t  what  I’m  saying.  No,  I  don’t  want 
to  be  anything  but  John  Rogerson.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  I  don’t  think  the  Indian  boys 
have  a  better  time  of  it  than  we  do.” 

1  The  beginnings  of  our  national  game  of  base-ball  are  to  be 
traced  to  a  game  of  the  Indian  boys  out  of  which  it  grew. 
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“  How  about  the  Indian  girls  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  they  have  to  work,  but  not  half  so  hard  as 
my  sisters  do.” 

“  Sho  !  That’s  nonsense  !  You  know  they  do.” 
“I  don’t  know  any  such  thing,”  retorted  John, 
stoutly.  “  They  have  to  bring  wood  for  the  fires, 
and  water  when  there’s  cooking  to  be  done ;  but 
when  they’re  not  helping  their  mothers,  they  have 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  themselves.  I  watched,  this 
very  summer,  a  lot  of  Indian  girls  in  a  village  not 
far  from  the  place  where  I  live,  and  they  were 
making  mud  pies  and  playing  with  dolls  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  time.  My  little  sisters  don’t  get  much 
chance  at  that,  I’m  telling  you.  They  have  one 
rag  doll,  but  some  of  the  folks  seem  to  think  it’s 
sinful  for  them  to  play  at  any  time  or  with  any¬ 
thing.  No,  sir!  You  can  give  me  the  life  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls  have  every  time  !  Of  course, 
now  I’m  a  man,  it’s  a  little  different.” 

“  Oh,  well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Peter,  soberly. 
“  It  all  depends.  Play  is  what  you  want  to  do,  and 
work  is  what  you  have  to  do.  As  far  as  play  is 
concerned,  I  don’t  see  but  you  have  to  do  just  as 
much  as  when  you  work.  It  all  depends  —  ” 

Peter  stopped  short  and  glanced  up  at  a  man 
who  had  just  approached  and  was  standing  near  the 
two  boys.  In  a  moment  he  dropped  his  axe  and 
exclaimed  in  astonishment,  “  Sam !  Is  that  you  ?  ” 
“  That’s  as  may  be.” 
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“  I  thought  you  were  dead.  I  haven’t  heard  a 
word  —  ”  Peter’s  eyes  were  shining,  and  his  evident 
affection  for  the  hunter,  as  well  as  his  astonishment 
at  beholding  him  so  near  them,  were  both  evidently 
pleasing  to  Sam.  “  Where  have  you  been  ?  ” 

“  For  one  thing,  I  went  back  to  the  place  where 
I  told  you  to  wait  for  me,  and  I  didn’t  find  you 
there,  either.” 

“  I  waited,  though,  Sam.” 

“  How  long  ?  ” 

‘‘All  day.” 

«’Twas  broad  daylight  when  I  got  back  there.” 

“  Almost  all  day,  then.  The  last  I  saw  of  you, 
you  were  after  an  Indian  and  going  as  if  you 
wouldn’t  be  back  in  a  week.”  Peter  was  so 
delighted  to  know  that  the  hunter  was  safe  that 
he  laughed  merrily  as  he  spoke. 

“  You  didn’t  ought  for  to  have  done  it,  Peter,” 
said  Sam,  shaking  his  head,  and  yet  smiling  as  he 
spoke.  “When  I  make  ’rangements  for  to  meet  a 
man  or  a  boy  at  a  certain  place,  he  ought  t’  live  up 
to  his  part  o’  the  bargain  if  I  live  up  to  mine.” 

“I  did  —  I  did  live  up  to  my  part.  You  didn’t 
live  up  to  yours,  Sam.  You’re  the  one.” 

“  Then  Nathan  Higginson’s  dead,  is  he  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  Peter,  sobered  in  an  instant 
“  They’ve  told  you  of  that,  have  they  ?  ” 

“  Told  me  ?  Nobody  told  me !  ”  retorted  Sam, 
« I’ve  two  eyes,  haven’t  I  ?  ” 
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“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  they  told  me  the  story  better  ’n  you  would 
in  print.  I  could  see  it  all.” 

“  The  canoes  that  I  hid,  too  ?  ” 

“  Did  ye  hide  ’em,  Peter  ?  Pm  glad  ye  told 
me,  ’cause  I’d  never  suspected  it  if  ye  hadn’t.” 

Peter’s  laugh  was  the  loudest  of  all  at  the  im¬ 
plied  rebuke. 

“  Mebbe  Nathan  Higginson  knows  now  that  it 
isn’t  wise  for  to  laugh  at  me  when  I  told  him  to 
throw  his  rock  on  the  heap,  too.  I  knew  bad 
luck ’d  come  to  him.  But  that  isn’t  what  I  came 
for  to  say,  Peter.  I’ve  something  p’tic’lar  to  say  to 
you  right  here  and  now.” 

Peter’s  curiosity  was  at  once  aroused,  but  he  did 
not  speak  as  he  turned  sharply  toward  the  hunter. 
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m  y-’VE  another  job  on  hand,”  began  Sam,  soberly, 
JL  «  and  I’m  thinking  I  may  want  to  divide  it.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  demanded  Peter,  eagerly. 

“  It’s  better  ’n  chopping  logs.  Anybody  can  do 
that,  but  it  takes  a  man  for  what  I’m  going 
to  do.” 

“  But  what  is  it  ?  You  don’t  explain  what  it  is.” 
Peter’s  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  a 
result  which  it  was  evident  had  been  the  purpose 
of  the  hunter,  when  he  had  so  provokingly  delayed 
the  statement  he  was  about  to  make. 

“  Yes,  and  I’m  thinking  I  won’t  go  alone,”  said 
Sam,  slowly. 

“  Then  you  are  going  away,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I  think  if  you  should  scurry  around  the  camp 
two  or  three  days  from  now,  you’d  be  likely  to  find 
me  somewhere  hereabouts.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I  hope  you’ll  enjoy  it.” 

“  Enjoy  what  ?  ” 

“  What  you’re  going  to  do.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ” 

“Come  on,  John,”  said  Peter  to  his  companion, 
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who  had  silently  listened  to  the  conversation,  “  we 
can’t  waste  our  time  this  way.  We’ve  got  to  have 
these  logs  cut  before  noon.” 

As  Peter  lifted  his  axe  and  prepared  to  resume 
his  occupation,  the  hunter  laughed  aloud  and  said, 
“Then  you’d  rather  chop  logs  than  come  along 
with  me  and  have  a  hand  in  what  I’m  going  to  do, 
had  you  ?  ” 

“  When  you  get  ready  to  tell  me  what  that  is, 
then  I’ll  give  you  an  answer,”  responded  Peter, 
striking  the  log  with  his  axe  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  huge  chip  flew  close  to  the  hunter’s  head. 

Both  boys  laughed  aloud  as  Sam  quickly  dodged 
and  said :  “  It  ’ll  be  safer  for  me  to  get  out  of  this, 
I’m  thinking.  I’d  rather  dodge  a  tomahawk  any 
day  than  a  chip,  when  it’s  a  boy  handling  an  axe. 
It’s  a  pity  you  didn’t  have  an  axe  or  a  chip  handy 
when  that  she-bear  —  ” 

“  Sam !  ”  interrupted  Peter,  sharply,  “  I’ll  be 
good  if  you  don’t  say  anything  about  that  bear 
before  John.  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?” 
And  he  rested  his  axe  on  the  log  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  quietly  into  the  hunter’s  face. 

“  I  thought  that  would  fetch  ye  !  ”  chuckled  Sam. 
“  Most  generally  always  I  have  noticed  that  when 
a  lively  she-bear  gets  a  man  up  a  tree  —  ” 

“  I  wasn’t  up  any  tree,”  retorted  Peter,  warmly. 

“  No,  but  ye  wanted  t’  be.  I  don’t  know  as  I 
ever  saw  a  man  that  was  more  willin’  than  you 
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were  to  do  that  very  thing.  Strange,  how  some 
folks  never  like  to  have  —  ” 

“  Sam,  will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  you  want  me 
to  do  ?  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“  Up  around  Crown  Point.” 

“  When  ?  ” 

“  Pretty  middlin’  quick.” 

“  Now  ?  ” 

“  That’s  the  time  we’ve  agreed  on.” 

“  Who’s  agreed  ?  ” 

“  The  general  and  I.” 

“  General  Johnson  ?  ” 

“That’s  it.  Ye  guessed  it  the  first  thing.  How 
d’ye  do  it,  Peter  ?  ” 

Peter  was  strongly  aroused  by  the  words  of  the 
hunter,  for  he  was  now  aware  that  something  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance  was 
implied  in  what  Sam  had  said.  He  glanced  at  John 
who  was  evidently  as  deeply  interested  as  he,  and 
his  curiosity  at  once  intensified  his  own. 

“  Goin’ t’  come  along  ?  ”  demanded  Sam.  «  We’re 
wasting  valuable  time  here,  and  time’s  a  good  thing 
not  to  lose  just  at  this  present  minute.” 

“  What  are  we  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Find  out  some  things  in  general  and  more  in 
particular ;  then  come  back  and  report  to  Johnson 
all  we  know  and  a  few  things  besides.” 
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“  Can  John  go  ?  ”  inquired  Peter,  sympathizing 
with  the  desire  plainly  expressed  on  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  his  friend. 

“  No,  he  can’t,”  said  the  hunter,  sharply. 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“Because  one  boy  is  a  boy,  and  two  boys  is 
only  half  a  boy.  You’ll  ask  questions  enough 
to  drive  a  man  distracted,  and  I  can’t  have  two 
boys  along  if  I  expect  to  come  back  with  a  whole 
skin.” 

“You  mean,  then,  Sam,  that  you  and  I  are  to  go 
on  a  scout  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  some  folks  call  it.” 

“  And  no  one  else  is  to  go  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  say  that.” 

“  But  you  wouldn’t  let  John  go.” 

“  No  more  I  would  —  this  time.  The  plain  truth 
is,  Peter,  that  the  general  is  mighty  anxious  to  find 
out  all  he  can  about  the  French  camp  and  fort,  and 
he’s  going  to  send  out  three  or  four  parties  for  that 
very  thing.  They  are  not  going  together,  and  you 
and  I  are  to  go  through  the  woods.  Some  o’  the 
others  may  keep  more  to  the  water,  but  our  chances 
will  be  better  if  we  stick  to  dry  land.  I  don’t  know 
but  I’m  a  fool  to  take  you  ’long  with  me,  for  we 
might  see  a  bear,  ye  know  ;  but  somehow  my  heart 
sort  o’  pitied  ye  when  I  see  ye  swinging  an  axe  all 
the  time,  so  I  told  General  Johnson,  when  he  said 
I  was  to  have  some  one  go  ’long  with  me  if  I 
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wanted  it,  that  I’d  take  you.  And  he  agreed. 
That’s  all  there  is  on  it.” 

“John,  it  may  be  your  turn  next  time,”  said 
Peter,  dropping  his  axe  as  he  spoke  and  preparing 
to  depart  at  once.  Familiar  as  he  was  with  the 
hunter’s  peculiarities,  he  had  already  perceived  that 
Sam  thought  he  was  conferring  some  special  favor 
on  him,  and  also,  now  that  he  had  taken  his  own 
peculiar  way  of  expressing  himself,  that  he  was 
eager  to  be  gone  at  once. 

In  a  brief  time  Peter  had  made  all  the  few 
preparations  that  were  necessary  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  together  the  two  men  departed  from  the 
camp.  Peter  was  aware  of  the  perilous  nature 
of  the  venture  they  were  about  to  make,  but  he 
was  thoroughly  weary  of  the  task  in  the  camp, 
and  the  very  novelty  of  the  journey  he  and  the 
hunter  were  now  to  make  together  appealed  to 
his  boyish  heart. 

The  camp  was  soon  left  behind  them,  and  the 
two  men  were  in  the  midst  of  the  great  forest  that 
lay  between  the  camp  of  Johnson  and  Crown  Point, 
the  place  they  were  to  seek. 

When  they  had  gone  several  miles  from  the  camp 
and  they  had  walked  on  in  silence,  Peter,  to  whom 
the  silence  had  been  somewhat  oppressive,  turned  to 
his  companion  and  said  :  — 

“  Sam,  you  never  told  me  how  you  got  away  from 
that  Indian.” 
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“  What  Indian  do  you  refer  to  ?  ” 

“The  one  you  had  trouble  with  back  there  at 
Wood  Creek.” 

“  I  got  away  from  him  ?  I  don’t  just  understand 
what  you  mean.” 

“  Why,  I  thought  —  ” 

“That’s  as  may  be,”  interrupted  Sam,  shortly. 
“My  rec’lection  is  that  if  there  was  any  getting 
away  to  be  done,  it  was  the  other  fellow  who  was 
trying  to  do  it.” 

“  And  he  got  away,  did  he  ?  ” 

“I  didn’t  say  so.”  The  hunter  was  unusually 
provoking  in  his  manner,  and  Peter  was  puzzled  to 
understand  what  it  meant. 

“  No,  he  didn’t  get  away,”  resumed  Sam,  after  a 
brief  pause. 

“  Then  you  shot  him  ?  ” 

“  That’s  as  may  be.  When  I  saw  him  last,  he 
didn’t  have  many  symptoms  o’  havin’  been  shot 
very  bad.  His  runnin’  gear  seemed  to  be  all  cor¬ 
rect,  as  far  as  I  could  judge.  And  that’s  usually  a 
pretty  good  sign.” 

“  What  became  of  him  ?  ” 

“The  last  time  I  heard  o’  him  he  was  in  the 
camp  back  here.” 

“  General  Johnson’s  camp  ?  ” 

“That’s  the  ordinary  name  it  goes  by,  I  under¬ 
stand.” 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  me  about  it,  Sam?”  in- 
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quired  Peter,  his  annoyance  becoming  so  plain  that 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself. 

«  That  redskin  and  I  were  old  acquaintances.” 

« Is  that  so  ?  ” 

«  Yes.  He’s  not  so  much  against  us  as  he  is  for  us.” 

“  What  was  he  doing  in  that  canoe,  then  ?  ” 

«  That’s  as  may  be.  He’s  in  Johnson’s  camp  now, 
and  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  anybody  to  know.” 

“  Did  he  tell  you  what  had  happened  to  Nathan 
Higginson  ?  ” 

“  He  didn’t  have  to.  I  have  two  eyes  in  my 
head,  haven’t  I  ?  ” 

«  What  had  happened  to  him,  then,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  He’d  been  tomahawked  and  scalped.” 

“  Yes,  I  saw  that.” 

“  What  did  you  ask  me  for,  then  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  wanted  to  know  how  it  happened.” 

“I  guess  I  can  give  a  guess  if  I  try  real  hard, 
and  that’s  what  you  want  to  know.  That  French¬ 
man  that  took  him  prisoner  led  him  as  far  as 
Wood  Creek  and  there  he  turned  him  over  to  the 
redskins,  and  I  make  no  doubt  he  gave  ’em  strict 
orders  to  take  him  to  the  Frenchmen’s  camp. 
But  Nathan  Higginson  —  he  always  was  a  bit 
peculiar,  ye  know  —  doubtless  got  into  some  sort  o’ 
a  quarrel  with  ’em.  He  might  ’a’  been  noisy  and 
then  again  he  might  not.  That’s  as  may  be.  But  I 
make  no  doubt  that  they  up  and  ended  the  argy- 
fyin’  and  that  was  all  the’  was  to  it.” 
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“  But  you  say  this  Indian  was  friendly.” 

“  Oh,  I  did,  did  I  ?  Well,  there’s  nothin’  like 
bein’  told  what  I  said.” 

“  But  you  did  say  it.” 

“  So  I  heard  ye  say.” 

“  But  it  was  horrible,  Sam ;  I  didn’t  think  I’d 
ever  be  able  to  dig  that  hole  or  cover  it  up  after 
I’d  dug  it.”  Even  now  at  the  recollection  of  the 
scene  Peter  shuddered,  and  his  feelings  evidently 
impressed  his  companion,  for  his  manner  instantly 
changed,  and  he  was  almost  solemn  as  he  said : 
“ ’Twas  hard  for  him,  lad,  there’s  no  mistake  about 
that.  But  ye  ought  t’  let  this  be  a  lesson  for  you. 
He  went  straight  against  all  the  warnin’s  an’  signs 
I  give  him.  I  told  him  not  to  forget  to  put  his 
rock  on  that  heap,  but  he  wouldn’t  listen  to  a  word 
I  said.” 

“  Sam,  do  you  really  think  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  what  happened  to  Nathan  Higginson 
afterward  ?  ” 

“Now  look  here,  young  man,”  said  the  hunter, 
stopping  abruptly  and  looking  directly  into  Peter’s 
face  as  he  spoke,  “  I  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more 
o’  that !  If  I  do,  we  part  company  here  and  now. 
I  know  some  things  if  I  don’t  know  others,  and 
what  I  want  to  understand  is  if  you’re  goin’  to 
quit  talkin’  ?  ” 

Peter  was  silent,  not  even  attempting  any  re¬ 
sponse. 
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“  ’Cause  why  is  that  I’ve  seen  some  signs  and  I 
don’t  like  ’em ;  and  if  I’ve  got  t’  he  a-hushin’  you 
up,  I  want  to  know  it  afore  we  go  on.” 

“  What  have  you  seen,  Sam  ?  ”  inquired  Peter, 
quickly,  all  other  thoughts  instantly  banished  at 
the  quick  change  in  his  companion’s  manner. 

“  Come,  on,  then !  ”  whispered  Sam,  “  an’  if  ye 
don’t  want  t’  go  where  Nathan  Higginson  is,  jest 
keep  yer  tongue  tight  between  yer  teeth.” 

The  hunter  now  quickly  changed  the  direction 
in  which  they  had  been  moving,  and,  following  the 
course  of  a  noisy  little  brook  as  it  wound  its  way 
down  the  hillside  on  which  they  had  been  moving, 
they  soon  came  to  the  narrow  valley  below.  Here 
his  caution  increased,  and,  glancing  at  his  companion, 
he  raised  his  hand  in  warning  that  still  greater  care 
was  now  required. 

The  two  men  advanced  slowly,  stepping  over  the 
fallen  branches  with  extreme  care  and  frequently 
stopping  to  look  about  them  and  to  listen  for  some 
sounds  which  the  hunter  perhaps  was  expecting  to 
hear.  As  for  Peter,  thus  far  he  had  been  unable 
to  perceive  what  it  was  that  had  so  aroused  Sam ; 
but  his  confidence  in  his  sagacity  was  complete,  and 
now  he  implicitly  obeyed  every  motion  the  hunter 
made  to  express  his  desires. 

At  last  he  halted  and  listened  for  a  longer  time 
than  before  for  the  sounds  that  as  yet  had  not  been 
heard.  To  Peter  it  seemed  as  if  the  sound  of  the 
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leaves  and  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees  was 
all  that  were  to  be  heard,  but  the  hunter  evidently 
was  of  another  mind. 

Stepping  close  up  to  the  lad,  he  whispered  :  “  Stay 
here,  Peter,  while  I  go  on  ahead.  Don’t  move  and 
don’t  go  away  —  just  wait.” 

In  a  moment  Sam  had  disappeared  from  sight 
among  the  trees,  and  Peter  was  left  alone  again. 
Despite  himself  he  was  highly  excited,  and  as  he 
looked  about  him,  he  was  striving  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  what  it  was  that  had  so  aroused  his 
companion. 

Barely  five  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Sam  when  Peter’s  ears  were  saluted 
by  a  sound  that  almost  caused  his  heart  to  stop 
beating.  There  were  cries  and  yells  and  the  report 
of  a  gun,  then,  after  the  deep  silence  that  followed, 
Peter  heard  the  sound  of  snapping  branches  as  if 
some  one  was  rushing  toward  him  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  hunter  had  disappeared. 
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STARTLED  as  Peter  was  by  the  terrifying 
sounds  that  had  broken  in  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  woods,  he  nevertheless  restrained  his  first 
impulse,  which  was  to  flee  from  the  spot,  and 
waited  for  the  approach  of  those  whom  he  could 
plainly  hear  advancing.  In  a  brief  time  the  hun¬ 
ter  appeared,  and  but  one  quick  glance  was  required 
to  convince  Peter  that  he  was  in  great  peril  of 
some  kind.  Sam  was  crouching  low  and  running 
at  his  utmost  speed,  and,  as  he  approached  without 
a  word,  Peter  tightly  grasped  the  gun  in  his  hands 
and  prepared  instantly  to  follow  his  friend. 

“  Indians !  ”  said  Sam,  quickly,  as  he  fled  past 
the  spot,  not  for  a  moment  decreasing  the  speed  at 
which  he  was  running.  “  They’re  after  us  !  Come 
on !  ” 

Peter  required  no  second  bidding  to  make  him 
put  forth  his  best  efforts,  and  the  two  men  ran 
through  the  woods  at  a  pace  that  was  so  swift 
that  both  knew  it  could  not  long  be  maintained. 
The  shouts  which  Peter  had  heard  had  now  ceased, 
and  only  the  sounds  of  their  own  labored  breath- 
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ing  and  the  snapping  of  the  dead  branches  beneath 
their  feet  could  be  heard ;  for,  in  their  eagerness  to 
put  the  greatest  possible  distance  between  them 
and  their  pursuers,  all  precautions  were  flung  to 
the  winds. 

In  a  brief  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  bank  of 
the  little  stream  which  they  had  passed  not  long 
before,  and,  halting  for  a  moment,  Sam  said  quickly  : 
“  Run  in  the  water  for  a  while,  Peter !  You  go 
down  the  stream  and  I’ll  go  up.  It  may  throw 
them  off  the  scent  for  a  minute,  and  we  can  get 
ahead  o’  the  rascals.  Go  to  Nancy’s  and  stay  there 
till  I  come  for  ye.” 

Peter  had  not  the  remotest  conception  of  who 
“  Nancy  ”  was  or  where  her  place,  to  which  the 
hunter  had  indirectly  referred,  was  to  be  found. 
But  before  he  could  make  any  inquiries  Sam  had 
plunged  into  the  brook,  the  waters  of  which  only 
came  above  his  ankles,  and  was  running  swiftly  up 
the  stream.  Without  hesitating  an  instant  Peter 
followed  his  example,  and,  leaping  into  the  water, 
started  down  the  stream,  still  putting  forth  his 
utmost  strength.  Once  his  foot  slipped  on  a  stone 
and  he  was  thrown  headlong  into  the  stream,  but, 
hastily  regaining  his  footing,  he  resumed  his  flight, 
still  tightly  holding  to  his  gun,  which  his  mishap 
had  rendered  useless  as  a  weapon.  On  and  on  he 
plunged,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  sound 
of  a  shot  or  a  call  from  behind  him.  He  was 
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possessed  of  a  feeling  of  terror  which,  do  what  he 
might,  he  was  not  able  to  shake  off.  Sam’s  evi¬ 
dent  fear  had  imparted  itself  almost  unconsciously 
to  him,  and  it  seemed  for  the  time  as  if  the  woods 
were  filled  with  his  invisible  foes.  For  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  he  ran  down  the  stream,  and  then, 
concluding  that  he  had  gone  far  enough  to  puzzle 
the  savages,  who  might  be  looking  for  the  prints 
of  his  footsteps,  he  abruptly  crossed  the  brook  and, 
gaining  the  opposite  shore,  once  more  darted  into 
the  forest,  unmindful  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
was  running  and  still  intent  upon  placing  the 
greatest  possible  distance  between  himself  and  the 
redmen,  who  doubtless  were  in  swift  pursuit  of 
him.  t 

Unconsciously  Peter  was  still  following  the  course 
of  the  brook,  although  he  was  running  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  parallel  to  it  and  was  several  yards  within  the 
forest  which  grew  close  to  the  banks.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  attained  a  glimpse  of  his 
pursuers,  the  terror  of  his  flight  was  still  strong 
upon  him.  Every  moment  he  was  expecting  to 
hear  the  sound  of  a  gun  or  the  shout  that  would 
indicate  that  his  fleet-footed  pursuers  were  close 
upon  him.  The  fear  added  to  the  terror  which 
possessed  him,  and  not  for  a  moment  did  he  relax 
his  efforts.  Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  fifteen 
minutes  had  passed  since  he  had  begun  his  flight, 
and  still  he  was  running  at  his  utmost  speed. 
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Perspiration  was  pouring  in  streams  down  his  face, 
and  the  chill  of  the  wetting  he  had  received  in  the 
waters  of  the  brook  had  long  since  passed.  It 
seemed  to  him  now  that  his  labored  breathing  was 
making  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  him  to  advance 
any  farther.  Heavy  weights  seemed  to  be  attached 
to  his  feet,  and  the  gun  in  his  hands  was  no  longer 
the  light  weapon  he  had  carried  with  him  from  the 
camp.  It  was  now  like  a  heavy  load,  almost  too 
heavy  to  be  carried  farther. 

In  spite  of  his  fear,  which  not  for  a  moment 
had  subsided,  he  decided  to  stop  for  a  second  to 
gain  the  rest  he  felt  now  to  be  absolutely  essential 
to  him,  and  to  take  one  hasty  glimpse  into  the 
forest  behind  him  to  see  for  himself  whether  or 
not  his  foes  were  closely  following  him.  Standing 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  he  carefully  scanned 
the  woods  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  peer  into  their 
depths.  At  first  he  was  unable  to  see  anything 
but  the  great  trees  whose  branches  were  high  above 
the  ground.  The  sight  was  in  a  measure  comfort¬ 
ing  to  the  almost  exhausted  lad,  but  his  heart 
almost  stood  still  when,  looking  keenly  at  the  bend 
in  the  brook  which  could  be  seen  not  far  away,  he 
beheld  two  Indians  —  one  running  on  each  side  of 
the  stream  and  swiftly  approaching  the  very  place 
where  he  was  standing. 

The  sight  was  sufficient  to  recall  to  him  his 
peril,  and  instantly  he  resumed  his  flight.  Even 
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then  it  was  evident  that  the  redmen  were  aware 
of  the  course  he  was  following  and  that  there  were 
more  in  the  party  than  he  had  discovered.  Doubt¬ 
less,  he  thought,  these  two  were  close  to  the  banks 
of  the  brook  and  on  either  side  of  it  to  cut  off  any 
attempt  he  might  make  to  cross  it,  and  there  were 
others  also  who  were  farther  within  the  forest,  all 
alike  bent  upon  his  capture.  The  thought  was  not 
encouraging,  but  it  still  provided  an  additional  in¬ 
centive  for  him  to  exert  himself,  and  so,  despite 
his  weariness,  Peter  was  running  more  swiftly  now 
than  at  any  time  since  he  had  begun  his  flight.  \ 
Again,  as  he  hastily  glanced  over  his  shoulder, 
he  was  certain  that  he  obtained  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  his  pursuers,  and  his  breath  almost  left  him  as 
he  expected  to  hear  the  report  of  a  gun ;  but  for 
some  reason,  which  to  him  was  unaccountable,  no 
sound  was  heard.  On  and  on  he  ran,  not  knowing 
where  to  go  and  only  vaguely  hoping  somehow  to 
escape  from  the  savages  who  were  now  so  relent¬ 
lessly  following  him.  Even  this  dim  hope  seemed 
to  be  leaving  him  as  he  perceived  that  he  was 
not  even  gaining  upon  them.  He  had  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  a  dim  recollection  of  a  deer  he  had  chased 
with  dogs  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  now  he 
knew  something  of  how  the  frightened  animal  must 
have  felt  as  it  heard  the  hounds  hot  upon  its  trail. 
And  he  had  called  it  “  sport,”  too.  A  certain  good 
resolution  dimly  presented  itself  to  him,  but  even 
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that  was  speedily  forgotten  as  again  he  exerted 
himself  with  all  his  strength  to  distance  those  re¬ 
lentless  pursuers. 

His  strength  was  now  beginning  to  fail  him, 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  that,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  speed  at  which  he  was  running  much 
longer  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  His  face  was 
deeply  flushed  and  his  breathing  could  have  been 
heard  at  a  distance  of  several  yards.  He  must  find 
some  other  means  of  eluding  the  savages,  for  fur¬ 
ther  or  increased  efforts  were  impossible.  He 
peered  keenly  before  him,  but  all  he  could  see  was 
the  trackless  forest  with  its  great  trees  and  brush 
on  every  side.  With  almost  a  sob  he  realized  that 
the  end  was  now  near  at  hand.  He  thought  of 
Nathan  Higginson  and  the  quiet,  lonely  spot  where 
his  body  was  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  merci¬ 
less  beasts  and  birds.  Not  even  such  a  protection 
as  that  was  to  be  his,  he  thought,  and  no  one 
would  ever  know  of  the  fate  that  had  overtaken 
him. 

He  was  now  stumbling  often  and  even  stagger¬ 
ing  in  his  weakness.  The  trees  and  bushes  and 
sky  were  all  strangely  moving  before  him.  His 
throat  was  so  parched  and  dry  that  not  even  a  call 
or  cry  could  be  uttered.  The  end  was  at  hand,  and 
to  make  any  further  efforts  to  escape  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  He  must  stop  and  meet  his  fate 
with  such  fortitude  as  was  at  his  command. 
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Already  his  pace  had  slackened  and  he  was  look¬ 
ing  about  him  for  a  spot  where  he  could  lie  down 
and  perhaps  conceal  himself  for  a  brief  time,  al¬ 
though  all  hope  of  escaping  had  now  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  desperate  lad.  Suddenly,  just  before 
him,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  toward  which 
he  had,  unknown  to  himself,  now  drawn  nearer, 
he  beheld  what  seemed  to  be  like  a  small  clear¬ 
ing.  At  all  events,  there  were  no  trees  in  the  open 
space  of  about  twenty  square  yards,  and  on  the 
further  side  opposite  the  knoll  he  saw  what  he 
took  to  be  a  small  hut.  And  yet  it  was  difficult 
even  then  to  decide  whether  it  was  the  abode 
of  any  human  being,  or  only  a  mass  of  trees  which 
had  somehow  fallen  together.  Over  a  part  of  it 
there  grew  a  vine,  its  leaves  already  tinged  with 
the  brighter  hues  of  the  autumn  which  was  soon  to 
come.  Whatever  the  structure  might  be  or  who¬ 
ever  its  occupants,  it  was  a  better  shelter  than  any 
he  could  discover,  and  instantly  and  without  les¬ 
sening  his  speed  he  darted  across  the  open  space 
and  approached  a  low  door  which,  to  his  delight, 
he  discovered  to  be  open. 

As  he  darted  inside  he  heard  a  yell  and  the 
report  of  a  gun  behind  him.  Unconsciously  he 
darted  to  one  side  as  he  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
bullet  and  then  its  thud  as  it  buried  itself  in  a  log 
just  above  the  doorway.  Once  inside,  he  hastily 
closed  the  door  and  dropped  the  bar  he  found 
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there  into  its  place.  Then  he  flung  himself  head¬ 
long  upon  the  floor  and  waited,  not  knowing,  and 
almost  too  dazed  to  care,  what  might  be  the  next 
move  of  the  savages  outside. 

Hardly  aware  of  the  passing  moments,  Peter  at 
last  recovered  sufficiently  to  sit  erect  and  gaze  about 
him.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  place  was  or 
recently  had  been  the  abode  of  some  man.  There 
was  a  rude  fireplace,  and  near  it  were  some  utensils 
such  as  one  would  use  in  the  preparation  of  a  meal. 
Blocks  of  wood  were  also  to  be  seen,  which  per¬ 
haps  had  done  duty  as  seats  for  the  occupants,  and 
a  bed  of  furs  and  blankets  was  in  one  corner.  But 
the  place  bore  ample  evidence  of  its  neglect,  for 
there  was  nothing  orderly  about  the  rude  little 
building.  Even  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  had  been 
scattered  about,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Peter  to 
determine  whether  or  not  any  one  had  recently 
been  there.  A  small  open  window  was  to  be  seen 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  as  this  was  the  sole 
break  in  the  room  except  the  door,  which  was  now 
closed,  the  light  was  somewhat  dim. 

Recovered  now  somewhat  from  his  violent  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  recalling  the  peril  from  which  he  had 
been  fleeing,  Peter  wondered  why  it  was  that  he 
had  heard  no  further  sounds  of  the  savages  outside.. 
He  listened  intently,  but  could  not  hear  anything 
to  indicate  their  presence.  It  certainly  was  strange, 
and,  puzzled  by  the  fact,  Peter  rose  and  approached 
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the  door.  There  was  no  crack  in  it  nor  in  the 
walls,  he  soon  learned  upon  investigation,  and 
the  only  way  he  had  by  which  he  might  discover 
what  was  going  on  outside  was  either  by  opening 
the  door  or  peering  through  the  open  window.  The 
former  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  he  turned 
toward  the  little  square  hole  in  the  wall  which  was 
the  sole  entrance  for  the  light.  Even  now  his 
caution  did  not  desert  him,  and  first  he  lifted  his 
hat  on  the  end  of  his  gun  and  held  it  up  in 
the  open  space,  thinking  that  if  his  enemies  were 
still  near,  it  might  serve  to  draw  their  fire  and 
betray  their  presence. 

No  response  greeted  the  appearance  of  his  hat, 
not  even  when  he  thrust  it  partly  outside  the  logs. 
It  certainly  was  strange,  and,  still  mystified,  he 
lifted  one  of  the  blocks  of  wood  in  his  arms  and 
carried  it  to  the  wall  underneath  the  window. 
Then,  taking  his  stand  upon  it,  he  ventured  to  look 
out  at  the  scene  outside. 

At  first  peering  cautiously,  he  did  not  expose 
much  of  his  head  to  the  view  of  any  one  who  might 
be  waiting  and  watching,  but  soon  becoming  bolder, 
he  gazed  steadily  out  at  the  surrounding  forest. 
Only  the  motionless  trees  could  be  seen.  Not  a 
sign  of  the  presence  of  any  one  near  the  hut  could 
be  discovered. 

It  certainly  was  strange,  and  why  it  was  that 
his  pursuers  had  not  set  fire  to  the  building  or 
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attempted  to  force  an  entrance  he  could  not  con* 
jecture.  He  was  positive  that  he  had  been  seen 
when  he  had  entered  the  building,  and  the  yell  and 
the  shot  that  had  followed  him  had  been  very  real. 
But  why  was  it  that  he  had  been  left  in  safety  ? 
The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  puzzled  he 
became  to  account  for  the  strange  neglect ;  but, 
whatever  the  cause,  certainly  it  meant  that  for  the 
present,  at  least,  he  was  safe. 

Relieved  as  he  was  by  that  conclusion,  still  Peter 
did  not  venture  to  depart.  It  was  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  his  foes  were  concealed  in  the  near-by 
forest,  and  though  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
they  had  not  ventured  to  approach  the  hut,  he  had 
never  a  thought  that  they  had  so  easily  abandoned 
a  pursuit  which  they  had  maintained  so  resolutely 
for  several  miles. 

Convinced  of  this  fact,  Peter  made  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  inspection  of  the  room.  He  was  now  intensely 
thirsty,  but  not  a  drop  of  water  or  a  morsel  of  food 
could  he  find.  A  huge  chest  which  he  discovered 
and  opened  was  empty,  and  he  soon  concluded 
that  he  must  endure  the  discomforts  for  the  night 
and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  morning  before  he 
made  any  attempt  to  escape  or  find  relief. 

He  could  see  that  it  was  now  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  night  was  fast  approaching.  The 
sunlight  had  already  darkened  and  no  longer 
did  the  rays  shine  through  the  window.  Aware 
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that  whatever  preparations  he  was  to  make  for 
passing  the  night  must  be  made  before  the  light 
was  entirely  gone,  he  approached  the  bed  in  the 
corner,  but  even  a  brief  inspection  convinced  him 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  use  of 
that.  The  floor,  which  was  of  earth,  must  be  his 
resting-place  if  he  should  attempt  to  sleep,  some¬ 
thing  he  was  convinced  he  was  not  to  look  for. 
Darkness  meant  danger,  and  he  must  be  prepared 
for  such  action  as  might  be  required  at  any 
moment. 

Even  then  he  was  startled  by  a  sound  he  heard 
just  outside  the  door.  It  was  not  loud,  but,  as 
Peter  crept  close  up  to  the  door,  he  was  quickly 
convinced  what  it  was,  and  his  feeling  of  surprise 
was  almost  as  great  as  his  dismay  at  the  discovery. 
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SOME  wild  beast  was  sniffing  about  the  door, 
and,  although  Peter  could  distinctly  hear  the 
sounds  it  made,  he  was  unable  to  decide  just  what 
the  animal  itself  was.  It  was  evident  that  it  was 
large,  and  his  first  thought  was  that  it  must  be  a 
bear.  He  did  not  feel  alarmed,  for  the  door  and 
the  walls  provided  ample  protection ;  and  if  he  could 
not  get  out,  it  was  just  as  plain  that  the  intruder 
could  not  get  in.  He  listened  quietly  for  a  time 
and  then  suddenly  started,  and  an  expression  of  fear 
crept  over  his  face,  for  the  beast  had  now  made  a 
sound  that  was  decidedly  unlike  any  that  a  bear 
ever  emitted.  It  was  like  the  purring  of  a  huge 
cat,  and  Peter  at  once  knew  that  it  was  a  panther, 
or  catamount,  as  the  settlers  called  the  savage  beast. 
As  he  listened  more  intently  he  became  aware  that 
the  animal  was  leaping  against  the  walls  of  the 
hut,  but  it  was  plain  that  neither  hunger  nor  anger 
was  its  chief  reason  for  being  there.  Occasionally 
he  could  hear  a  low  whine,  and  then  again  the 
sound  of  the  purring  would  be  distinctly  heard. 
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Peter  shared  fully  in  the  fear  which  all  the  scat¬ 
tered  people  had  of  this  dreaded  enemy.  About 
the  firesides  on  winter  evenings  one  of  the  favorite 
tales  was  that  of  the  treachery  and  ferocity  of  this 
foe  of  all  the  people.  Not  only  sheep  and  calves 
had  been  seized  and  carried  away,  but  several  men 
whom  he  had  known  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
great  cat.  Still,  at  the  present  time,  Peter  was  not 
unduly  alarmed,  assured  as  he  was  that  he  was 
well  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  panther  out¬ 
side.  Its  very  presence  there,  however,  was  some¬ 
what  strange,  but  it  argued  well  for  one  thing,  and 
that  was  that  the  Indians  who  had  pursued  him 
must  have  departed,  so  that  he  was  freed  from  one 
class  of  enemies,  although  he  was  now  threatened 
by  another. 

The  light  in  the  room  was  dimmer  now,  and  the 
night  would  soon  be  at  hand.  The  sounds  of  the 
scratching  of  the  panther’s  claws  on  the  logs  had 
ceased,  and  it  had  been  several  minutes  since  he 
had  heard  the  whining  of  the  beast.  It  might 
have  departed  now,  Peter  thought ;  and  a  feeling 
of  relief  crept  over  him.  He  even  decided  that 
after  waiting  until  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  it 
might  be  safe  for  him  to  venture  forth  into  the  for¬ 
est  and  attempt  to  make  his  escape,  although  where 
he  should  go  or  just  what  he  should  do  were  alike 
uncertain.  He  was  not  familiar  with  the  region, 
and  in  just  what  direction  lay  General  Johnson’s 
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camp  he  did  not  know.  But  the  feeling  that  pos¬ 
sessed  him  from  being  shut  in  the  rude  little  hut 
was  strong,  and  his  one  desire  now  was  to  escape. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  sound  at  the  end  of  the 
building  that  startled  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  aware  that  the  dim  light  that  entered  the 
room  through  the  one  open  window  was  partly 
shut  off.  Looking  quickly  up,  he  beheld  a  sight 
that  almost  caused  him  to  cry  aloud  in  his  terror. 
Within  the  opening  he  could  see  the  head  of 
the  panther  itself,  and  the  sounds  of  its  claws 
in  the  wood  and  the  low  whine  it  emitted  in¬ 
creased  his  fear.  It  was  evident  that  the  beast 
was  seeking  an  entrance  and  soon  would  be  in 
the  room. 

The  thought  of  being  shut  in  with  the  wild  beast 
almost  deprived  Peter  of  the  power  to  act.  It  was 
true  the  door  was  bolted  on  the  inner  side  and  that 
he  could  escape  into  the  forest,  but  his  mind  had 
been  so  filled  with  the  fear  of  the  foes  who  were, 
as  he  thought,  waiting  outside  that  this,  the  sim¬ 
plest  means  of  escape,  did  not  occur  to  him. 

Again  he  glanced  around  the  room,  but  the  only 
weapon  he  could  perceive  was  his  gun,  and  that 
doubtless  was  useless  now  save  as  a  club.  It  had 
been  wet  when  he  had  fallen  into  the  brook,  and 
he  had  not  changed  the  priming  or  drawn  the  load. 
But  a  feeling  of  desperation  now  seized  upon  him, 
and,  grasping  his  gun  by  the  barrel,  he  ran  quickly 
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to  the  window  and  struck  savagely  at  the  beast. 
Indeed,  so  hard  did  he  strike  that  the  stock  broke 
against  the  logs,  and  he  knew  he  had  failed  to  in* 
flict  any  damage  on  the  panther.  However,  with 
a  snarl  the  beast  relaxed  its  hold,  and  Peter  could 
hear  it  as  it  dropped  again  to  the  ground  outside. 

Somewhat  relieved,  Peter  waited  and  listened 
intently  to  discover  what  the  animal  would  next 
do.  For  a  time  there  was  an  unbroken  silence,  and 
then,  to  Peter’s  dismay,  he  once  more  heard  the 
sound  of  the  claws  on  the  logs,  and  a  moment  after¬ 
ward  beheld  the  outlines  of  the  hideous  face  peer¬ 
ing  in  again  at  the  window.  It  was  plain  that  the 
beast  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  the  attempt 
to  gain  an  entrance,  and  in  dismay  Peter  now 
realized  that  he  was  practically  without  any  means 
of  defence  against  his  savage  foe.  It  was  true  that 
he  still  held  the  gun  barrel  in  his  hand,  but  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  defend 
himself  with  that  save  as  a  last  resort. 

For  a  moment  Peter  stood  and  stared  stupidly 
at  the  huge  face  in  the  opening,  terrified  and  yet 
almost  fascinated  by  the  sight.  The  low  whines 
could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  it  was  also  evident 
that  the  panther  was  securing  a  stronger  foothold 
on  the  logs  outside  and  in  a  brief  time  would  be 
able  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  room.  If  any¬ 
thing  was  to  be  done  to  defend  himself,  Peter  knew 
that  he  must  do  it  at  once. 
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Again  he  looked  eagerly  about  him  for  some 
means  of  defence,  as  if  he  had  not  already  scanned 
everything  in  the  room,  but  still  he  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  anything  which  he  could  use  as  a  weapon. 
Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  door  and  started 
swiftly  toward  it;  but  even  while  his  hand  rested 
upon  the  bar,  he  thought  of  the  pursuit  which  the 
panther  would  at  once  make,  and  how  worse  than 
useless  it  would  be  for  him  to  attempt  to  flee.  A 
few  leaps  of  the  lithe  animal  would  bring  it  upon 
him,  and  there  would  be  no  escape.  The  trees  would 
afford  him  no  protection,  for  the  panther  could 
climb  wherever  he  himself  could  go.  He  turned 
sharply  about  as  he  heard  another  low  whine  from 
the  beast  and  could  see  that  its  head  was  already 
within  the  window.  It  was  evident  that  it  would 
surely  enter  the  room,  and  Peter  groaned  aloud  as 
he  realized  how  hopeless  his  condition  was. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  noted  the  huge  chest  which 
stood  against  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  and  instantly  there  flashed  into  his  mind  a 
suggestion  as  to  how  he  might  make  use  of  it. 
Without  hesitating  a  moment,  he  ran  swiftly  to  it, 
lifted  up  the  cover,  and  climbed  within.  Even  as 
he  did  so  he  heard  the  light  sound  of  the  panther’s 
leap  to  the  floor,  and  was  aware  that  the  beast  and 
he  were  alone  in  the  room.  Instantly  he  dropped 
the  heavy  cover  of  the  chest,  but,  as  it  occurred  to 
him  at  the  same  time  that  he  must  leave  some 
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space  for  the  air  to  enter  or  he  would  be  suffocated, 
he  thrust  his  hand  under  the  cover  and  held  it 
there,  leaving  a  space  through  which  he  might  be 
able  to  breathe. 

A  feeling  of  relief  crept  over  him  for  the  first 
time,  as  he  realized  that  now  he  was  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  panther,  and  the  other  and  perhaps 
greater  perils  were  forgotten.  He  listened  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  intruder  was  doing,  but  not  a  sound 
could  he  hear. 

It  seemed  to  Peter  a  long  time  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  movements  of  the  beast  in  the  room. 
He  suddenly  heard  its  breathing  near  him,  and  then 
was  aware  that  it  was  sniffing  about  the  slight  open 
space  between  the  cover  and  the  chest.  For  a  brief 
time  this  continued,  and  then  suddenly  it  leaped 
upon  the  cover.  The  added  pressure  bore  heavily 
upon  Peter’s  hand  ;  but  he  repressed  the  cry  of  pain 
that  rose  to  his  lips  and  resolutely  and  grimly  bore 
the  well-nigh  crushing  weight.  It  was  his  only 
hope  now,  for  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  lock  or  spring  in  the  cover,  and  if  there 
was,  he  might  be  shut  in  forever  within  the  chest 
itself.  He  could  hear  the  snarlings  of  the  beast 
now  as  it  moved  about  on  the  cover  and  occasion¬ 
ally  stretched  itself  at  full  length,  peering  over  the 
edge  and  striving  to  discover  or  gain  that  which 
was  concealed  within.  A  feeling  of  relief  came  to 
Peter  when  he  realized  that  the  panther  had  again 
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leaped  to  the  floor  and  was  once  more  sniffing  about 
the  open  space. 

The  beast  now  changed  its  tactics  and,  snarling 
and  growling,  began  to  claw  savagely  at  the  corners 
of  the  chest,  seizing  it  also  with  its  teeth.  But  the 
chest  was  heavy  and  built  of  strong  material  and 
the  efforts  of  the  panther  were  still  unavailing, 
although  not  for  a  moment  did  it  abandon  its 
attempts.  Peter  was  now  almost  as  wet  as  he 
had  been  when  he  had  fallen  in  the  brook,  but 
his  heart  was  becoming  lighter  as  he  realized  how 
vain  all  the  efforts  of  the  beast  to  break  open  the 
chest  had  been.  He  was  beginning  to  hope  that 
the  end  now  was  not  far  distant  and  that  the 
savage  brute,  finding  its  efforts  unavailing,  would 
soon  depart. 

He  was  suddenly  aware  that  the  panther  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  box,  and  its  breathing  could 
be  distinctly  heard.  He  felt  rather  than  perceived 
that  it  was  trying  to  peer  within.  But  he  had 
little  to  fear  from  that  and  was  well  content.  Sud¬ 
denly,  he  felt  the  tip  of  the  panther’s  tongue  thrust 
through  the  opening  and  licking  the  fingers  of  his 
hand.  He  dared  not  move  for  fear  of  the  cover 
dropping ;  but  he  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  safety 
which  he  had  from  the  teeth  and  jaws  of  the  savage 
animal. 

But  it  was  not  disposed  to  abandon  its  occupa¬ 
tion  hastily.  Peter  could  feel  the  warm,  rough, 
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rasping  edges  of  the  long  tongue,  and  in  a  brief 
time  realized  that  the  occupation  was  not  so  harm¬ 
less  as  it  seemed.  The  rough  tongue  soon  had 
worn  away  the  skin  from  his  fingers,  and  he  could 
feel  that  his  hand  was  bleeding  freely.  He  was 
suffering  intensely  now,  but  the  purring  of  the 
great  cat  continued,  and  it  steadily  licked  the  hand 
which,  despite  his  pain,  Peter  did  not  dare  to  with¬ 
draw. 

How  long  the  time  was  that  the  beast  continued 
its  occupation  Peter  had  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
it  seemed  to  him  almost  endless.  There  were 
moments  when  it  seemed  to  him  he  must  with¬ 
draw  his  hand,  that  to  let  it  remain  longer  where 
it  was  was  to  compel  him  to  undergo  a  suffering 
which  had  become  almost  more  than  he  was  able 
to  bear.  He  wanted  to  shout,  to  call  for  help,  but 
it  would  all  be  useless.  He  must  endure  until  the 
panther  had  worn  the  torn  fingers  to  the  bone. 

What  Peter  suffered  at  that  time  he  never  was 
afterward  able  fully  to  describe.  The  suspense 
and  fear,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  the  beast  itself, 
combined  to  produce  in  him  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  almost  beside  himself.  So 
intent  was  he  and  so  determined  to  hold  up  the 
cover  of  the  chest,  no  matter  what  occurred,  firmly 
convinced  that  this  was  his  only  hope,  that  he  did 
not  hear  a  sound  outside  the  hut  that  would  have 
puzzled  him  almost  as  much  as  any  of  his  strange 
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experiences  of  the  day  and  night.  It  was  a  call 
of  some  kind,  —  low,  penetrating,  and  clear,  —  and 
sounded  very  like  the  voice  of  a  woman ;  but  it 
was  all  lost  upon  Peter,  who,  with  jaws  tightly 
set  and  with  perspiration  streaming  from  his  face, 
was  grimly,  resolutely  holding  his  hand  beneath  the 
cover  of  the  chest  in  which  he  was  concealed, 
determined  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  not 
withdraw  it  because  of  his  fear  of  the  greater  ill 
that  might  follow. 

However,  although  the  strange  sound  was  not 
heard  by  Peter,  it  evidently  was  not  lost  upon  the 
great  cat.  Quickly  turning  up  its  head  as  the  sound 
was  heard,  it  listened  intently  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  hastily  running  to  the  wall  beneath  the  window, 
clambered  up  the  sides,  crawled  through  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground  outside. 

Startled  as  Peter  was  by  the  unexpected  release, 
he  had  heard  the  sounds  of  the  departing  beast,  and, 
raising  the  cover  sufficiently  to  unable  him  to  peer 
out  had  seen  the  panther  as  it  disappeared  through 
the  opening.  Although  he  was  unable  to  account 
for  the  strange  action,  yet  the  sight  itself  was 
marvellously  comforting,  and  he  instantly  raised  the 
cover  and  stepped  forth  upon  the  floor. 

He  was  startled  by  sounds  which  he  could  now 
hear  just  outside  the  door.  What  sounded  very 
like  the  voice  of  a  human  being  was  mingled  with 
the  loud  whining  or  purring  of  the  panther,  and  in 
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complete  amazement  Peter  stepped  to  the  door 
and  listened.  The  sounds  were  continued,  but  the 
lad  was  unable  to  understand  what  they  meant. 
The  first  thought  he  had  had  was  that  his  Indian 
pursuers  had  returned,  but  the  voice  was  unlike 
theirs ;  and,  mingled  as  it  was  with  the  sounds 
made  by  the  panther,  he  was  speedily  convinced 
that,  whoever  might  be  outside,  it  certainly  was 
not  any  of  the  redmen  from  whom  he  had  been 
fleeing. 

For  a  time  the  monotonous  sounds  continued, 
and  then  Peter  heard  some  one  approach  the  door 
and  strive  to  open  it.  Apparently  surprised  to  find 
it  closed  and  fastened,  a  stronger  push  against  it 
was  made  ;  and  when  it  was  plain  that  it  could  not 
be  opened,  there  was  a  brief  silence  and  no  attempt 
to  open  it  again  was  made. 

Puzzled  as  well  as  alarmed  by  the  unexpected 
occurrence,  Peter,  nevertheless  mindful  of  what  he 
had  suffered,  quickly  lifted  one  of  the  blocks  of 
wood  in  the  room  to  thrust  it  into  the  window, 
hoping  to  bar  the  entrance  of  the  huge  beast  if  it 
should  again  strive  to  come  in  by  that  way.  Just 
before  he  thrust  the  wood  into  the  place,  however, 
he  paused  abruptly,  as  peering  forth  into  the  cleared 
space,  in  astonishment  he  beheld  in  the  dim  light 
a  figure  moving  slowly  toward  the  forest,  and  by 
its  side  walked  the  very  animal  which  he  was 
convinced  had  been  in  the  room  with  him.  It  was 
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too  dark  to  enable  Peter  to  discover  whether  the 
figure  was  that  of  a  man  or  woman,  or  of  a  red- 
man  or  white.  It  was  dark,  and  the  outlines  only 
could  be  perceived.  Not  once  did  it  pause  or  glance 
behind  it,  and  so  quickly  did  it  disappear  amongst 
the  great  trees  that  Peter  stared  blankly  at  the 
spot  where  it  entered  the  forest,  striving  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  not  dreaming. 

The  pain  in  his  hand  was  now  severe,  and, 
recalled  by  that  to  the  actual  condition  of  his 
affairs,  he  hastily  thrust  the  block  into  the  place 
and  then  stepped  down  upon  the  earthen  floor 


once  more. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A  Friend  in  Need 

THE  room  was  now  darker  than  before,  and 
Peter  for  a  brief  time  stood  near  the  window 
peering  about  him.  The  strange  scene  he  had  just 
witnessed  was  still  strong  in  its  effect  upon  him, 
and  mystified  as  well  as  frightened  by  that  and  by 
his  experiences  of  the  afternoon,  he  was  undecided 
what  was  now  best  for  him  to  do.  His  eyes  were 
by  this  time  a  little  more  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light,  and  the  familiar  outlines  of  the  little  room 
could  be  more  clearly  perceived.  He  approached 
the  door  and  listened  intently,  but  not  a  sound 
from  without  was  he  able  to  hear.  The  very  si¬ 
lence  itself  was  becoming  oppressive,  and  a  name¬ 
less  terror  seemed  to  possess  him.  He  hastily 
lifted  the  bar,  and,  swinging  the  rude  door  partly 
open,  peered  forth  into  the  night.  The  tree-toads 
were  calling  with  their  not  unmusical  cries,  and  a 
light  breeze  was  swaying  the  branches  of  the  tall 
trees  on  the  border  of  the  little  clearing,  but  no 
object  stood  forth  distinctly  in  the  darkness. 

Peter  now  was  tormented  by  his  feeling  of  thirst. 
Even  the  pain  in  his  hand  was  for  the  time  ignored, 
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and  the  sound  of  the  brook  not  far  from  the  little 
hut  was  tantalizing.  His  throat  was  parched,  and 
it  almost  seemed  to  him  that  life  itself  was  hardly 
worth  struggling  for  unless  he  could  obtain  one 
drink  of  cool  water.  And  there,  only  a  few  yards 
distant,  with  its  noisy  and  swiftly  flowing  waters, 
was  a  brook  tempting  him  to  venture  forth.  Still 
the  lad  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  shelter.  The 
silence  of  his  recent  pursuers  might  mean  only  that 
they  were  biding  their  time  and  waiting  for  him  to 
do  the  very  thing  he  now  was  so  strongly  tempted  to 
do.  That  of  itself  was  serious,  but  the  experience 
with  the  panther  and  the  still  more  puzzling  sight 
he  had  seen  only  a  few  minutes  before  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  restrain  him,  and  he  once  more  closed  and 
barred  the  door  and  resumed  his  waiting. 

Just  what  it  was  he  was  waiting  for  he  could 
not  explain  even  to  himself.  The  exciting  events 
of  the  afternoon  had  crowded  themselves  upon  him 
in  such  rapid  succession  that  his  sole  thought  had 
been  that  of  safety  for  the  moment.  How  he  was 
to  escape  from  the  region  or  rejoin  the  hunter  and 
make  his  way  back  to  the  camp  —  if,  indeed,  Sam 
had  been  as  fortunate  as  he  in  eluding  his  pursuers  — 
was  something  to  which  he  had  given  but  slight 
thought.  But  now  the  question  forced  itself  upon 
him.  If  he  only  could  feel  positive  that  the  strange 
being  that  had  led  the  panther  away  would  not 
return,  he  would  dare  the  savages  in  the  forest  and 
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at  least  try  to  find  his  way  back  to  Johnson’s  camp. 
But  the  latter  question  was  the  very  one  for  which 
he  could  find  no  answer,  and  meanwhile  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  to  wait. 

The  slow  moments  passed,  but  the  deep  silence 
that  rested  over  all  was  still  unbroken.  Peter  had 
seated  himself  on  the  floor  with  his  back  against 
the  wall,  holding  his  suffering  hand  and  alert  for 
any  sound  that  might  indicate  the  return  of  his 
enemies.  The  tension  was  becoming  almost  too 
strong  for  him  to  bear  now.  There  were  moments 
when  he  felt  that  he  must  shout,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  merely  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  The  darkness  was  something  that  almost 
could  be  felt.  His  loneliness,  a  new  feeling  to 
Peter,  was  becoming  oppressive.  Great  weights 
were  resting  upon  him,  and  his  shoulders  pained 
him  as  if  they  had  been  carrying  heavy  burdens  for 
many  weary  miles.  And  his  thirst  now  was  intoler¬ 
able.  He  could  endure  it  no  longer. 

Suddenly  rising  to  his  feet,  he  resolved  to  put  all 
to  the  test.  Water  he  must  have,  and  have  it  he 
would,  come  what  might.  Acting  upon  the  im¬ 
pulse,  he  quickly  lifted  the  bar  from  the  door,  and, 
leaving  the  door  partly  open  so  that  he  might  enter 
and  close  it  with  all  speed  should  occasion  demand 
it,  he  stepped  forth  from  the  hut.  Looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left,  he  ran  swiftly  toward  the 
brook.  It  almost  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
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hear  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  panther  or  the  light 
footsteps  of  no  less  savage  foes  rushing  from  the 
surrounding  forest  and  following  him  in  swift  pur¬ 
suit.  Not  once  did  he  pause  in  his  flight,  however, 
and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  place  he  was  seek¬ 
ing,  he  flung  himself  at  full  length  on  the  shore 
and  drank  long  of  the  rushing  waters.  At  last  he 
raised  his  head  and,  without  moving  his  body,  lis¬ 
tened  intently ;  but  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and 
once  more  he  dipped  his  face  in  the  stream  and 
drank.  Never  before  had  anything  tasted  to  Peter 
as  the  water  of  that  brook.  Pausing  again,  he 
once  more  listened  to  learn  if  any  new  peril  was 
near  and  then  thrust  his  hand  into  the  water.  It 
was  cool  and  in  a  measure  seemed  to  relieve  the 
pain,  but  after  a  brief  time  he  slowly  rose  to  his 
feet  and  prepared  to  run  swiftly  back  to  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  hut.  He  felt  better  now  and  stronger, 
and  a  part  of  his  feeling  of  fear  seemed  to  have 
departed  also.  Nevertheless,  he  ran  at  his  utmost 
speed  and  soon  arrived  at  the  door,  but,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  he  now  found  that  instead  of  being  only  partly 
open,  the  door  had  been  pushed  all  the  way  back. 

Startled  by  the  unexpected  sight,  Peter  stopped 
abruptly  before  it.  Could  it  be  possible  that  it 
had  of  its  own  weight  swung  back  on  its  leather 
hinges  ?  Had  he  forgotten  just  how  he  had  left 
it  ?  Both  questions  admitted  of  one  reply  only, 
and  in  great  fear  Peter  was  about  to  turn  and  flee 
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from  the  spot,  but  he  was  held  to  the  place  by  a 
sight  that  now  almost  overcame  him.  A  man  —  it 
was  too  dark  to  enable  Peter  to  perceive  who  or 
what  he  was  —  had  stepped  into  the  open  doorway 
and  stood  facing  him. 

Before  the  lad  could  move,  he  heard  the  new¬ 
comer  say,  “  I  feared  you  had  gone,  Peter.” 

“  Oh,  Sam,  is  that  you  ?  ” 

“  It  was,  the  last  time  I  met  myself,”  replied  the 
hunter,  quietly. 

Without  another  word  Peter  darted  into  the 
building,  and,  pushing  Sam  to  one  side,  hastily 
closed  and  barred  the  door,  leaving  them  both  in 
total  darkness. 

“  What’s  that  for  ?  ” 

“  It’s  to  keep  ’em  out.  Oh,  Sam,  I’ve  had  the 
worst  time  of  my  life  !  ” 

“  What’s  happened  ?  ” 

Thus  bidden,  Peter  related  the  story  of  his  flight 
and  escape  from  his  pursuers,  of  his  discovery  and 
refuge  in  the  hut,  and  then,  with  many  details,  told 
of  his  experiences  when  the  panther  had  leaped 
into  the  room. 

His  companion  listened  without  making  any 
comments  until  the  lad  had  related  all  the  story, 
and  then  said,  “  Well,  Peter,  this  time  ye  did  for 
once  exac’ly  what  I  told  ye  to  do.” 

“  I  did  ?  What’s  that  ?  ” 

“  Ye  put  straight  for  this  here  house  o’  Nancy’s.” 
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“  Nancy’s  ?  Is  this  Nancy’s  ?  Is  this  where  you 
told  me  to  come  ?  ” 

“  Certain.  Ye’re  here,  aren’t  ye  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  I  didn’t  know  this  was  Nancy’s  place. 
I  didn’t  know  there  was  any  such  person  in  the 
world  as  Nancy.  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

“Now,  ye  don’t  mean  to  say  that  for  honest, 
Peter  ?  Ye  don’t  truly  mean  for  t’  say  ye  never 
heard  o’  Nancy  ?  Ye  can’t  mean  jest  that  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  do,  Sam.  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Why,  she’s  jest  Nancy ;  and  that’s  about  all 
there  is  to  it,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“  What  is  she  doing  here  ?  ” 

“  Here’s  where  she  lives  when  she’s  t’  home.” 

“  Home  ?  Is  this  her  home  ?  ”  Peter  spoke 
slowly  now,  for  he  was  thinking  of  the  strange 
being  he  had  seen  disappearing  within  the  borders 
of  the  forest  not  long  before  this  time,  and  the 
startling  sight  the  panther  had  presented  as  it  trotted 
along  by  her  side.  That  figure  he  had  been  unable 
to  decide  whether  it  was  a  man’s  or  a  woman’s,  or 
white  or  red,  but  now  he  was  somehow  connecting 
the  hunter’s  words  with  the  strange  spectacle,  and 
his  curiosity  was  at  once  keenly  aroused. 

“  How  did  ye  find  yer  way  here  if  ye  didn’t  know 
’bout  Nancy,  then  ?  ”  demanded  the  hunter,  sharply. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  was  running  as  fast  as  my 
legs  could  carry  me,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew,  I 
saw  this  place  and  into  it  I  went,  head  first,  I  sup- 
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pose.  But,  Sam,  the  Indians  didn’t  follow  me,  and 
I  haven’t  seen  or  heard  of  one  since  I  came.  Isn’t 
that  strange  ?  ” 

“  No.  The  redskins  knew  ’bout  Nancy  even  if 
you  didn’t.” 

“  They  did  ?  What  did  that  have  to  do  with  it  ? 
She  wasn’t  here,  and  I  can’t  see  why  they  shouldn’t 
follow  me  up  even  if  she  was.” 

“Ye  would  if  ye  knew  more  ’bout  it.  Nancy’s 
an  old  woman  now.  If  ye  should  see  her  in  the 
daylight,  ye’d  think  she  was  more  ’n  a  hundred. 
And  she’s  been  livin’  ’round  in  these  parts  a  good 
many  years.” 

«  Why  ?  ” 

“  ’Cause  o’  the  Frenchmen.  She  was  made  crazy 
—  leastwise,  some  folks  might  think  she’s  crazy, 
though  there’s  different  ways  o’  lookin’  at  that,  I’m 
thinkin’.  I’ve  never  seen  the  man  yet  I  didn’t 
think  was  a  bit  crazy  ’bout  some  one  thing,  that  is 
t’  say  if  th’  was  folks  that  lived  in  the  settlements. 
When  a  man  gets  out  here  in  these  woods  what 
the  Almighty  made,  and  hears  the  singin’  o’  the 
birds,  what  He  made  too,  and  listens  t’  the  wind 
and  th’  tempest,  an’  sees  some  o’  the  sights  what 
it  was  ’pointed  for  him  t’  see,  I  don’t  think  that 
man’s  as  queer  as  he  might  be.  But  Nancy’s  folks 
was  scalped  in  the  attack  on  Schenectady,  and 
some  say  as  how  she  was  hit  on  the  head  with  a 
tomahawk,  but  I  can’t  say  ’s  t’  that.  And  ever 
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since  that  time  she  won’t  live  near  any  white  folks, 
an’  she  takes  every  man  for  a  Frenchman,  first  off, 
too.  She  fixed  up  this  place  and  here  she  lives, 
though  how  she  does  it  is  ’most  too  much  for  me. 
I  came  up  here  one  winter  when  I  was  trappin’  and 
I  left  her  some  deer  meat,  an’  ’twas  the  first  mouth¬ 
ful  o’  somethin’  t’  eat  she’d  had  in  five  days.  She 
has  some  strange  notions  ’bout  not  lookin’  out  for 
to-morrow,  an’  it’s  my  ’pinion  she  is  isn’t  as  crazy ’s 
some  folks  would  like  t’  make  out.  For  she’s  here, 
isn’t  she  ?  An’  some  o’  the  folks  what  have  poked 
fun  at  her  notions,  I’d  like  t’  have  ye  tell  me  where 
they  be !  Nancy  lives  somehow,  though,  as  she 
says,  she  doesn’t  do  any  sowin’  or  reapin’,  and 
hasn’t  a  sign  o’  a  storehouse,  as  she  calls  it,  or  a 
barn.  But  then,  Nancy ’s  crazy  accordin’  t’  white 
folks  and  Indians  too.  And  that’s  the  reason  why 
those  fellows  that  were  after  you  wouldn’t  follow 
you  up  when  you  ran  in  here.  Ye  know,  I  s’pose, 
that  all  the  redskins  think  that  a  fool  or  an  idiot 
or  a  crazy  man  is  one  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  a 
special  fondness  for,  and  they  wouldn’t  harm  a 
hair  o’  Nancy’s  head  or  come  near  her  place  here 
unless  she  said  the  word  any  quicker  ’n  they’d  take 
p’ison.” 

“  That’s  what  saved  me,  then,”  said  Peter, 
thoughtfully.  “  But  what  about  the  panther,  Sam  ?  ” 

“Well,  what  about  it?  Ye’ve  seen  a  panther 
before,  I  s’pose?” 
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“Never  one  that  acted  like  that.  This  one  fol¬ 
lowed  her  like  a  cat.” 

“  Prob’ly  it’s  one  o’  her  pets.  She’s  alius 
bringin’  up  somethin’  or  other  like  that.  She 
prob’ly  had  it  from  the  time  when  ’twas  a  cub. 
Did  I  hear  ye  say  somethin’  or  other  ’bout  its  havin’ 
hurt  yer  hand  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Come  out  here  an’  let  me  look  at  it.  Better 
bring  yer  gun,”  he  added. 

“  I  haven’t  any  gun.  I  broke  mine.”  And  Peter 
told  how  he  had  broken  his  gun  in  his  attempt  to 
drive  back  the  panther  from  the  window. 

“  That’s  bad.  But  we’ll  see  what  can  be  done. 
That’s  as  may  be.  Come  out,  now,  and  let  me  get 
a  good  look  at  that  hand  o’  yours.” 

The  door  was  unbarred  and  opened,  and  the  two 
passed  out  into  the  clearing.  In  contrast  with  the 
darkness  within,  the  light  seemed  clear  and  strong 
to  Peter,  who  at  the  hunter’s  word  now  held  forth 
his  injured  hand  for  inspection.  Sam  examined  it 
carefully  and  then  said :  “  Come  ’long  down  t’  the 
brook ;  I’ll  fix  ye  out  in  short  order.  I  thought 
first  off  the  panther  had  chewed  yer  hand  mos’  off, 
but  all  he  did  was  t’  lick  it.” 

“  He  certainly  did  that.” 

“  Yes,  I  see  he  did ;  but  no  man  ever  died  o’  that 
yet,  leastwise  accordin’  t’  my  rec’lection.  I’d  let 
him  lick  yer  other  hand,  too,  if  it  wrould  only  bring 
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back  yer  gun.  That  makes  me  feel  worse  ’n  yer 
hand  does.” 

The  apparent  confidence  of  Sam  was  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  shared  by  Peter,  and  as  they  seated  themselves 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  the  hunter  began  to 
care  for  his  hand,  the  lad  said :  “  How  did  you 
throw  ’em  off  your  track,  Sam  ?  You  haven’t  told 
me.” 

“  Oh,  haven’t  I  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“Well,  that’s  as  may  be.  Sometimes  I  did  one 
thing  and  sometimes  another.  But  the  main  thing 
is  that  I’m  here  now.” 

Perceiving  that  his  companion  was  not  inclined 
now  to  refer  to  his  own  recent  experiences,  Peter 
said,  “  Sam,  do  you  suppose  Nancy  will  bring  that 
panther  back  with  her  when  she  comes  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  say.  That’s  as  may  be.  She  won’t  be 
likely  to  come  back  right  away,  though.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  There,”  said  the  hunter,  ignoring  the  question, 
“  that  will  do,  I’m  thinkin’.”  He  had  neatly 
bandaged  the  wounded  fingers  with  strips  of  linen, 
a  supply  of  which  he  always  had  about  him. 
“  Come  on  now,  we’ll  go  back.” 

But  the  surprises  of  Peter  for  the  night  were  not 
yet  ended,  and  not  the  least  of  them  was  that 
which  greeted  him  as  they  returned  to  Nancy’s 
hut. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Near  the  Fort 


S  the  two  men  advanced  into  the  little  clear- 
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located,  Peter  was  aware  that  his  companion  was 
strangely  silent  and  was  glancing  about  him  as  if 
he  was  expecting  some  change  to  appear  in  their 
surroundings.  The  lad’s  experiences  had  already 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  him  fearful, 
and  now  the  hunter’s  actions  confirmed  his  fears. 
Without  a  word  being  spoken  both  became  more 
cautious,  and  as  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
rude  little  building  their  pace  became  slower  and 
both  were  looking  keenly  before  them.  Somehow 
the  nameless  fear  had  returned  to  Peter  and  he  was 
keeping  more  closely  to  the  side  of  his  companion, 
as  if  protection  was  to  be  found  there  and  there  only. 

They  had  advanced  within  the  clearing,  and  the 
hut  was  only  a  few  yards  before  them,  when  Peter 
stopped  abruptly,  and,  clutching  his  friend  by  the 
arm,  said  in  a  low  whisper,  «  Look  there,  Sam  !  ” 

“  I  know  it.  I  saw  it  a  long  time  ago,”  replied 
the  hunter,  nevertheless  at  once  changing  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  moving  and,  to  Peter’s 
intense  surprise,  approaching  the  man  who  now 
was  advancing  from  the  forest. 
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No  second  look  was  required  to  enable  Peter  to 
perceive  that  the  newcomer  was  an  Indian.  He 
was  tall  and  evidently  a  young  man,  and  the  easy 
manner  in  which  he  advanced  plainly  showed  the 
absence  of  all  fear  on  his  part.  But  there  was  no 
such  feeling  (or  lack  of  it)  on  Peter’s  part,  for  as  soon 
as  the  redman  was  seen  to  be  coming  toward  them 
he  had  run  swiftly  to  the  hut,  and,  turning  sharply 
about  in  the  doorway,  held  the  door  open  for  his  com¬ 
panion  to  follow  him.  It  was  then  that  he  perceived 
that  Sam  had  no  immediate  intention  of  seeking 
the  shelter  of  the  building,  but  was  moving  across 
the  clearing  as  if  to  greet  the  approaching  Indian. 

To  Peter  it  was  all  so  strange  and  unaccountable 
that  his  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forth  to  the  aid 
of  his  friend,  who,  he  was  convinced,  must  either 
have  misunderstood  him  when  he  had  given  him 
his  warning  or  had  failed  to  perceive  who  it  was 
that  was  coming.  Neither  knew  how  many  others 
might  have  crept  up  with  this  one  Indian  and  even 
now  might  be  peering  at  them  from  the  shelter  of 
the  surrounding  forest. 

The  thought  was  not  assuring,  and  almost  in¬ 
stinctively  he  stepped  farther  back  into  the  hut, 
but  still  something  prevented  him  from  closing  the 
door  and  thereby  shutting  off  all  possibility  of 
Sam’s  gaining  the  same  place  of  safety.  Almost 
fascinated  by  the  sight,  he  was  gazing  at  the  hun¬ 
ter  who  now  had  met  the  Indian  in  the  centre  of 
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the  clearing ;  but  instead  of  the  conflict  which  he  had 
confidently  believed  would  occur,  the  two  men  had 
stopped,  and,  although  Peter  could  not  hear  their 
words,  for  both  were  speaking  in  low  tones,  they 
were  at  once  engaged  in  conversation. 

In  amazement  Peter  looked  toward  the  forest 
half  expecting  to  hear  the  report  of  guns  or  to 
behold  a  band  of  the  redmen  rush  forth  into  the 
cleared  space.  But  no  such  event  occurred,  and  he 
was  still  more  amazed  when  he  beheld  both  men 
turn  and  start  toward  the  hut. 

Perplexed  by  the  sight  and  yet  convinced  that 
there  was  no  immediate  cause  for  alarm  since  Sam  ap¬ 
parently  was  not  afraid,  he  held  the  door  open  until 
both  had  entered.  When  he  prepared  to  close  and 
bar  the  door,  however,  Sam  said  hastily,  “No,  don’t 
do  that,  Peter,  we’re  better  off  with  the  door  open.” 

Although  the  lad  obeyed,  he  was  still  more  mys¬ 
tified,  and,  turning  to  the  hunter,  he  said,  “  What 
next,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  That’s  as  may  be.” 

Apparently  ignoring  Peter’s  presence,  the  two 
men  conversed  in  low  tones  so  that  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  was  still  unable  to  hear  any  of  the  words. 
He  remained  standing  near  the  open  doorway,  still 
scanning  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  forest,  and, 
despite  the  hunter’s  apparent  confidence,  still  fear¬ 
ful  of  what  at  any  moment  might  appear. 

For  several  minutes  the  hunter  and  the  Indian 
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continued  their  conversation,  and  then  approach¬ 
ing  the  place  where  Peter  was  standing  Sam  said, 
“  Where’s  your  broken  gun,  lad  ?  ” 

“  I  can  find  it,”  replied  Peter ;  and  quickly  going 
to  the  side  of  the  room  in  which  was  the  small 
window,  he  felt  about  on  the  floor  until  he  had 
secured  the  barrel  and  the  broken  stock. 

With  these  he  returned  to  the  hunter  and  said, 
“  Here  they  are,  Sam.” 

“No  good  for  what  we  want,”  said  the  hunter, 
after  a  hasty  inspection.  “Leave  ’em  both  here, 
and  some  day  Pll  come  back  for  ’em.  Nancy  ’ll 
not  lose  ’em.” 

“  Come  back  ?  Are  we  going  on  farther,  Sam  ?  ” 

“That’s  as  may  be.  Just  now  it  looks  as  if  we 
should,  at  least  Thanaka  and  I  ’re  talkin’  ’bout  it. 
As  for  you,  that’s  as  may  be,  as  I  said.” 

“  What  are  you  going  on  for  ?  ” 

“  What  did  we  come  for  ?  ”  demanded  the  hunter, 
sharply. 

“  To  find  out  about  the  Frenchmen,  I  suppose.” 

“We  haven’t  found  out  yet,  have  we  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  suppose  we  haven’t.” 

“  We’re  goin’  to  do  what  we  set  out  t’  do.  The 
only  thing  we  want  to  know  is  if  you  are  to  go  on 
with  us,  or  stay  here  at  Nancy’s  clearin’  till  we  get 
you  on  our  way  back,  or  if  you’d  rather  put  out 
straight  for  Johnson’s  camp  again.” 

Any  one  of  the  projects  seemed  to  Peter  ex- 
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tremely  difficult.  To  accompany  Sam  and  the 
Indian  would  mean  doubtless  an  increased  danger 
of  some  kind,  while  to  attempt  to  make  his  way 
back  to  the  camp  alone  was  hardly  to  be  thought 
of  with  his  ignorance  of  the  region.  But  to  remain 
in  Nancy’s  hut  was  infinitely  worse  than  either  of 
the  other  alternatives.  The  recollection  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  he  had  already  had  there  was  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  decide  that  at  once.  Of  the  other 
two,  to  go  on  with  Sam  was  to  be  preferred  to  the 
attempt  to  retrace  his  way  alone,  and  so  he  hastily 
said :  — 

“  I’ll  go  with  you,  Sam.” 

“You  haven’t  any  gun,”  suggested  the  hunter. 

“  I  know  it.  I  don’t  know  why  you  took  me 
with  you,  Sam.” 

“  Because  I  wanted  you.  Now,  then,  if  you’re  to 
go  with  us,  there  is  something  for  you  to  do  even 
if  you  haven’t  any  gun.  Thanaka,  here,  thinks  you 
can  do  it  all  the  better  if  you  don’t  have  any,  but 
I’m  not  so  sure  o’  that  myself.  That’s  as  may  be.” 

“  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Listen,  now,  and  I’ll  tell  ye.  Our  plan  is  to  go 
up  th’  other  side  o’  Crown  Point  and  get  one  o’  the 
sentinels.  He  won’t  be  quite  so  much  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  danger  from  that  side,  and  if  we  can  only 
get  up  to  him  without  makin’  too  much  of  a  dis¬ 
turbance,  we’re  thinkin’  we  might  be  able  to  rush 
him  off,  and  when  he  finds  himself  in  Johnson’s  camp, 
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he  might  be  able  to  tell  a  story  that  might  be  inter¬ 
estin’  t’  the  general.  Though  that’s  as  may  be.” 

“  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Our  plan  is  for  us  all  to  keep  together  till  we 
get  up  on  the  shore  o’  the  lake  just  above  the  fort. 
Then  Thanaka  will  take  you  in  his  canoe  if  it’s 
still  dark  enough  —  ” 

“  Am  I  to  go  with  the  Indian  ?  ”  interrupted 
Peter,  quickly. 

“  That’s  the  plan.  Any  objections  to  offer  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  him.” 

“  I  do,”  responded  the  hunter,  simply,  and  as  if 
his  knowledge  banished  all  objections. 

“  Has  he  a  canoe  up  there  ?  ” 

“  So  he  says.” 

“  And  you  are  sure  he  is  to  be  trusted,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  Now  look  ye  here,  Peter  Van  de  Bogert !  I  didn’t 
bring  ye  up  here  for  to  abuse  my  friends.  I’ve 
known  Thanaka  longer  ’n  I’ve  known  you,  and  all  I 
c’n  say  is,  that  if  I  felt  as  sure  o’  you  as  I  do  o’  him, 
we’d  have  that  sentinel  in  Johnson’s  camp  jest  as 
sure ’s  you’re  born.  Thanaka ’s  all  right,  I’m  tellin’ 
ye,  but  if  ye  don’t  care  for  to  go,  Peter,  why  —  ” 
“  I  didn’t  say  that.  I  didn’t  say  any  such  thing,” 
said  Peter,  sharply ;  “  all  I  wanted  to  know  was  if 
you  knew  him.” 

“  I’ve  told  you  that,  haven’t  I  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  you  have,  Sam.  I’ll  start  whenever  you’re 
ready,  and  I’ll  do  my  best.” 
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“That’s  the  way  t’  talk.  I  knew  ye’d  come  t’ 
yer  senses,  Peter.  Now,  as  I  was  say  in’,  we’ll  all 
three  go  together  till  we  get  up  near  the  shore  o’ 
the  lake  —  ” 

“  How  far  is  that  from  here  ?  ” 

“  It’s  about  five  mile  to  the  spot  we’re  lookin’  for.  ” 

«  Then  we’ll  get  there  before  it’s  light.” 

“That’s  what  we  will,  or  if  we  don’t  we’ll  lie 
over  till  th’  next  day.  We’ve  just  got  to  have  that 
sent’nel,  though  I  don’t  know  his  name  any  more  ’n 
I  know  who  ’twas  that  cracked  Nathan  Higgin- 
son’s  skull.  Thanaka  wouldn’t  tell  me  that,  and 
it’s  my  ’pinion  he  doesn’t  know  himself,  though 
that’s  as  may  be.” 

“  Was  he  there  ?  ” 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  ye  that  I  found  out  that  the  red¬ 
skin  I  chased  was  an  old  friend  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  I  didn’t  know  it  was  Thanaka.” 

“  Well,  ’twas.  Now,  then,  keep  still  till  I  tell 
ye  the  rest  o’  the  plan.  We’re  all  three  goin’  to 
keep  on  together  till  we  come  to  the  lake.  Then 
I’m  goin’  down  the  shore  and  you  and  Thanaka 
are  goin’  by  the  canoe.  Then  we’re  goin’  to  find 
out  just  where  the  sentry  is,  an’  as  soon  ’s  we 
know  that,  you’re  to  go  up  to  him  and  get  to 
talkin’  to  him ;  and  while  you’re  distractin’  his 
’tention  like,  we’re  going  t’  drop  on  him,  an’  may 
be  you’ll  lend  a  hand,  too;  and  before  he  knows 
what  ails  him,  he’ll  find  himself  lyin’  flat  in  the 
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bottom  o’  that  canoe,  and  we’ll  be  leavin’  the  coun¬ 
try  without  stoppin’  to  say  good-by  to  anybody.” 

“  I  haven’t  any  gun,  you  know,”  suggested  Peter, 
thoughtfully. 

“  I  ought  t’  know  it  if  I  don’t.  But  that’s  all 
the  better,  Peter.  If  you  had  a  gun,  the  sent’nel 
might  take  you  for  an  enemy  an’  not  give  you  time 
’nough  for  t’  explain  yerself.  But  when  he  sees 
that  ye’re  peaceable  like,  why,  then  you  can  sort  o’ 
engage  him  in  conversation  till  we  can  take  a  hand 
in  it,  too.  See  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I’m  ready  to  do  my  part.  When  do  we 
start  ?  ” 

“  Right  away.” 

“  I’m  ready,  the  sooner  the  better  for  me,”  said 
Peter,  eager,  now  that  the  perilous  venture  was  to 
be  made,  to  start  at  once. 

To  his  surprise  and  disappointment,  however,  he 
discovered  that  before  they  departed  from  Nancy’s 
hut,  a  light  meal  was  to  be  eaten.  As  deliberately 
as  if  there  was  no  haste,  Thanaka  divided  his  slight 
store  of  provisions  among  them,  and  Peter  at  once 
discovered  that  in  spite  of  his  eagerness  he  was 
very  hungry.  As  soon  as  this  duty  had  been  done, 
preparations  were  at  once  made  for  the  departure, 
and  in  a  brief  time  all  three  set  forth  into  the  forest. 

Here  Peter  speedily  discovered  that  the  eager¬ 
ness  he  had  felt  to  depart  was,  now  that  they  had 
actually  began  their  march,  more  than  likely  to  be 
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fully  satisfied,  for  the  pace  at  which  they  were  mov¬ 
ing  was  swift,  and  the  lad  speedily  discovered  that 
he  must  do  his  utmost  to  maintain  the  lope  which 
Thanaka,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  was 
using.  The  very  silence  of  the  forest  seemed 
to  intensify  the  need  of  caution,  but  apparently 
neither  the  hunter  nor  Thanaka  was  mindful  of 
anything  save  the  steady  pace  at  which  they  were 
running.  Twice  the  party  halted,  one  time  to 
drink  of  the  waters  of  a  spring  and  another  when 
they  listened  intently.  Thanaka,  leaving  his  com¬ 
panions,  darted  into  the  forest  and  was  gone  what 
seemed  to  Peter  a  full  half  hour.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  he  spoke  briefly  and  in  low  tones  to  the 
hunter,  and  then  the  journey  was  resumed. 

Peter  had  no  conception  of  what  time  it  was 
when  at  last  the  little  party  halted,  and  the  hunter, 
in  a  low  voice,  said  :  “  Here’s  where  we  part.  Now, 
Peter,  you  follow  Thanaka  and  do  just  what  he 
says.  Remember  you’re  to  get  the  sent’nel  to 
talkin’,  an’  when  you  hear  an  owl  hoot  three  times 
off  to  one  side  o’  ye  an’  the  last  hoot  a  long  one, 
an’  then  you  hear  the  same  thing  off  t’  your  other 
side,  you’ll  know  we’re  ready.  Good-by  an’  good 
luck  t’  ye,  lad.” 

Before  Peter  could  respond  the  hunter  had  disap¬ 
peared  amongst  the  trees,  and  Thanaka  had  started 
in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  moving  more 
slowly  and  cautiously  now,  and  Peter  had  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  following  him.  Frequently,  too,  he  stopped 
to  listen,  and  when  at  last  the  waters  of  the  lake 
could  be  seen  through  the  trees,  he  was  surprised  to 
know  that  they  were  now  almost  at  the  end  of  their 
journey.  The  more  serious  part  yet  remained, 
however,  although  but  little  time  was  given  for 
considering  it,  as  Thanaka  at  once  led  the  way  to 
a  clump  of  bushes  a  few  yards  back  from  the  shore. 
Darting  into  the  midst  of  it  he  speedily  returned, 
bearing  a  light  birch-bark  canoe  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  shore. 

Without  a  word  being  spoken,  Peter  took  his 
place  in  the  bow  as  soon  as  the  canoe  had  been 
placed  in  the  water,  and  Thanaka  at  once  grasped 
his  paddle  and  slowly  sent  the  little  craft  toward 
the  high  point  that  could  be  dimly  seen  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  before  them.  There  were  moments  when  the 
canoe  did  not  move  at  all,  and  then  again  almost 
like  a  thing  alive  it  would  dart  swiftly  and  silently 
past  the  bushes  that  grew  near  the  shore. 

At  last  the  canoe  was  landed  and  again  concealed, 
and  Thanaka,  after  pointing  out  to  Peter  the  spot 
where  he  would  find  the  sentry,  at*once  disappeared. 
Realizing  that  the  supreme  moment  had  now 
arrived,  Peter  slowly  began  to  walk  up  the  shore, 
his  heart  beating  furiously,  and  his  breath  coming 
fast  and  hard  as  he  approached  the  spot  which  the 
Indian  had  indicated. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


A  Captive 

FOR  a  time  Peter  endeavored  to  keep  well 
within  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  a  point  from  which  he  was  enabled  to 
perceive  the  man  whom  he  was  seeking.  Although 
he  himself  was  now  intensely  excited,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  was  able  to  see  that  the  sentinel  apparently 
was  not  suspicious  of  any  peril.  He  was  frequently 
stopping  to  gaze  at  the  stars  or  to  look  out  over  the 
peaceful  waters  of  the  lake,  and  when  he  resumed 
his  vigil,  it  was  with  an  air  of  weariness  or  indif¬ 
ference  that  to  Peter  seemed  to  be  sadly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  time  and  place. 

The  lad  had  halted  for  a  brief  moment  behind  a 
huge  tree  and  was  eagerly  watching  the  movements 
of  the  unsuspecting  guard.  He  was  undecided 
whether  his  better  plan  would  be  to  step  boldly  out 
upon  the  shore  and  approach  from  that  direction, 
or  to  keep  within  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and 
announce  his  coming  when  he  had  arrived  at  a 
place  near  to  which  the  sentry  was  certain  to  come 
on  his  return.  The  latter  plan  seemed  to  be  safer, 
but  the  former  was  the  one  he  selected,  and,  in- 
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stantly  acting  upon  his  decision,  Peter  stepped  forth 
upon  the  shore,  his  heart  beating  violently  now  and 
every  nerve  in  his  body  quivering  with  excitement 
as  he  began  to  approach  the  beat  of  the  soldier. 

The  guard,  still  unsuspicious,  was  walking  with 
his  gun  over  his  shoulder  and  his  back  turned  upon 
the  approaching  lad.  From  his  observations,  Peter 
knew  he  would  proceed  up  the  shore  several  yards 
beyond  the  point  where  he  then  was  and  then 
would  turn  about  and  come  back.  The  moment 
when  he  turned  was  the  one  which  Peter  had 
decided  upon  as  best,  and  advancing  cautiously,  he 
ran  for  several  yards  and  then  stopped  abruptly  as 
he  perceived  that  the  French  soldier  was  about  to 
turn  and  retrace  his  way. 

“  Ho,  there  !  ”  he  called. 

Instantly  the  guard  wheeled,  and,  with  his  gun 
thrown  against  his  shoulder,  stood  facing  Peter, 
who  could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  dim  light. 

Holding  up  both  his  hands  in  token  of  his  peace¬ 
ful  intentions,  Peter  began  to  draw  nearer.  The 
guard  did  not  move  from  his  position,  and  as  he 
came  within  five  yards  of  the  man  he  stopped, 
hesitating  and  uncertain,  for  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken  by  the  silent  sentry  before  him.  For  a  brief 
time  the  awkward  silence  and  positions  were  main¬ 
tained,  and  to  Peter  it  seemed  as  if  the  time  was 
almost  endless.  It  was  all  very  well  to  feel  that 
somewhere  near  were  Sam  and  Thanaka,  and  that 
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they  might  be  watching  every  movement  that  was 
made  on  the  shore ;  but  the  position  of  the  gun  at 
the  shoulder  of  the  sentinel  was  decidedly  threaten¬ 
ing,  and  even  the  presence  of  his  friends  might  be 
too  late  to  be  of  much  help  to  him  if  the  man 
should  decide  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  perils. 

At  last  the  guard  spoke,  but  not  a  word  was 
Peter  able  to  understand.  Again  the  guard  spoke 
to  him  and  his  tones  were  sharp  and  peremptory. 

“  I  cannot  speak  French.  I  do  not  understand  —  ” 
began  Peter. 

A  light  laugh  escaped  the  lips  of  the  sentry, 
and,  partly  lowering  his  gun,  yet  still  holding  it  in 
readiness  for  instant  use  if  occasion  demanded  it,  he 
motioned  for  Peter  to  come  nearer. 

Obediently  the  lad  came  closer  to  the  man,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  fears,  he  contrived  to  take  his  stand 
between  the  guard  and  the  border  of  the  great  trees 
that  were  growing  only  a  few  feet  back  from  the 
shore. 

As  he  came  up,  the  Frenchman  curiously  watched 
him,  and,  in  his  excitement,  spoke  several  times 
sharply  to  himself ;  but  his  expressions  were  a  mean¬ 
ingless  jargon  to  Peter,  who  now  was  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  speak  and  was  devoting  all  his .  thoughts  to 
how  he  might  best  protect  himself  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  his  two  unseen  friends  of  whose  presence 
there  he  had  no  doubt. 

In  response  to  the  quick  motions  and  demands 
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of  the  guard,  Peter  took  his  position  in  front  of  him, 
and  then  when  the  soldier  indicated  that  he  was 
to  walk  up  the  shore  he  obeyed,  well  knowing  what 
the  destination  in  the  mind  of  his  captor  was  to  be. 
He  was  walking  slowly  along  the  beach  now,  and, 
without  glancing  behind  him,  was  aware  that  the 
guard  was  closely  following  him.  It  was  not  a 
very  glorious  march,  and,  as  they  advanced,  Peter’s 
heart  began  to  sink  within  him.  That  the  fort  at 
Crown  Point  was  not  far  distant  he  knew,  and  unless 
Sam  and  Thanaka  should  come  to  his  aid  speedily, 
it  would  be  too  late.  Once  shut  within  the  walls, 
there  would  be  slight  hope  of  escape,  and  as  Peter 
thought  of  all  these  things  his  heart  began  to  fail 
him.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  hunter  to  promise 
him  that  his  captor  would  be  seized,  but  why  was 
it  not  done  ?  In  Sam,  his  confidence  was  un¬ 
bounded,  but  in  his  silent  Indian  comrade  he  had 
not  the  same  faith.  The  very  fact  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  party  that  was  carrying  the  body 
of  Nathan  Higginson  down  the  waters  of  Wood 
Creek  was  suspicious,  and  now  that  his  fears  were 
once  aroused,  Peter  began,  after  the  manner  of  all 
men,  to  magnify  and  multiply  them.  Every  shadow 
of  the  great  trees  was  an  additional  foe.  Even  the 
musical  sound  of  the  little  waves  that  lapped  the 
rocky  shores  united  in  a  warning.  He  wanted  to 
shout,  to  call  for  help,  to  arouse  his  own  silent 
comrades  and  inform  them  of  the  predicament  and 
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peril  in  which  he  found  himself.  Where  were  their 
promises  now  ?  Surely,  if  ever  he  needed  their 
assistance,  the  present  moment  was  the  time.  The 
fort  could  not  be  very  far  away,  and  every  step 
was  bringing  him  nearer  the  walls  and  farther  from 
help  and  friends.  The  whole  plan  seemed  to  him 
to  be  foolish  and  useless.  He  heartily  wished  that 
he  never  had  consented  to  come,  and  he  bitterly 
recalled  the  words  of  his  new  friend,  John  Rogerson, 
when  he  had  lamented  his  own  inability  to  join  the 
departing  men.  He  found  himself  wondering  what 
John  would  say  if  he  could  see  the  exact  condition 
of  affairs  at  this  moment. 

The  beach  here  swerved  slightly,  and  there  was 
a  slight  rocky  projection  that  extended  several  yards 
into  the  lake.  Near  the  shore  the  trees  were  some¬ 
what  thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  branches  hung 
nearer  the  ground.  It  had  been  several  minutes  since 
the  guard  had  spoken  to  him,  and  as  Peter  had  been 
left  to  lead  the  way,  he  now  avoided  the  open  space 
where  the  rocks  could  be  seen  and  started  across 
the  point  where  the  bushes  and  trees  were  thicker. 
He  had  no  definite  plan  in  his  movements,  although 
in  general  he  was  choosing  the  place  where  his 
friends  might  come  to  his  aid  if  any  such  plan  was 
still  in  their  minds. 

The  guard  interposed  no  objection  to  his  move¬ 
ment,  Peter  discovered,  although  now  he  moved 
up  closer  to  his  prisoner.  Suddenly,  Peter  heard 
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in  the  trees  above  him  the  call  of  an  owl  with  the 
final  note  long  prolonged.  This  was  followed  by 
the  loud  whirring  of  wings  as  if  the  bird  had  taken 
flight  at  their  approach,  and  the  sound  convinced  the 
anxious  lad  that  it  could  not  be  the  signal  which 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Not  even  when  he  heard 
again  close  by  the  mournful  notes  repeated  did  he 
believe  that  his  friends  were  near. 

Startled  by  the  cries,  he  had  paused  when  he 
entered  the  thicket  and  glanced  hastily  up  among 
the  branches ;  but  his  attendant  had  laughed 
slightly  and  pushed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  against 
his  back,  as  a  hint  that  the  march  was  not  to  be 
delayed.  And  Peter  obediently  had  taken  the  hint 
and  at  once  resumed  the  way,  although  in  the  dim 
light  he  moved  much  more  slowly  and  stumbled 
more  over  the  fallen  branches.  The  Frenchman 
was  close  behind  him,  and  his  breathing  could  be 
distinctly  heard. 

They  both  stooped  to  pass  under  a  long  branch 
that  extended  across  their  pathway,  and  Peter 
almost  slipped  on  a  patch  of  moss.  As  he  strove 
to  regain  his  footing,  he  heard  behind  him  a  smoth¬ 
ered  exclamation,  and  instantly  he  turned  and 
leaped  backward.  He  could  see  that  the  French¬ 
man  was  struggling  in  the  clutches  of  some  one  who 
had  thrown  one  arm  about  his  neck  and  borne  him 
to  the  ground.  Even  while  he  gazed  at  the  men, 
he  saw  another  drop  from  the  long  branch  of  the 
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tree,  and  the  three  contestants  were  all  mingled  in 
one  mass.  It  was  high  time  for  him  to  aid,  Peter 
hastily  decided,  and  immediately  threw  himself 
upon  the  struggling  man  before  him. 

In  a  moment,  however,  the  struggle  was  ended, 
and  the  French  guard  lay  helpless  on  the  ground, 
his  head  and  hands  tightly  tied  by  Sam  and  his 
body  by  Thanaka,  who  lay  across  it. 

“Muzzle  him  first,  Peter,”  said  the  hunter  to 
Peter. 

“  Here,  you  do  it,”  said  the  lad  to  the  Indian,  as 
he  threw  himself  into  the  place  Thanaka  had  been 
holding. 

Silently  the  Indian  followed  the  suggestion,  and 
in  a  brief  time  a  gag  had  been  thrust  into  the 
mouth  of  the  captive,  and  he  was  made  speech¬ 
less. 

“Lift  him  up  on  his  feet,”  said  the  hunter, 
quickly.  “  He  can’t  call  for  help  now.” 

As  soon  as  the  prisoner  was  upright,  his  hands 
were  securely  fastened  behind  his  back  and  he 
was  sharply  bidden  to  accompany  the  men. 

'  “Take  his  gun,  Peter,”  said  the  hunter,  in  a 
whisper ;  “  I  promised  you  I’d  get  you  another, 
didn’t  I  ?  Come,  now,  we’re  off !  ” 

Peter  could  hear  the  light  laugh  of  the  hunter 
as  all  three,  with  their  prisoner  in  their  midst, 
started  swiftly  back  from  the  spot.  They  plunged 
directly  into  the  forest,  and  apparently  all  thoughts 
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of  using  the  canoe  again  were  abandoned.  Peter 
asked  no  questions,  and  obediently  followed  his 
friends,  who,  without  once  stopping  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  presence  had  been  discovered, 
were  endeavoring  to  move  swiftly  and  to  place 
the  greatest  possible  distance  between  them  and 
the  soldiers  at  Crown  Point. 

A  full  half  hour  had  elapsed  when  at  last  the 
party  halted.  Peter  could  now  see  that  there  was 
a  faint  streak  of  gray  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  then 
knew  that  the  morning  would  soon  appear.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  thought  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  hunter  and  Thanaka,  for,  after  a  few  whis¬ 
pered  words  between  them,  the  flight  was  at  once 
resumed,  and  now  that  they  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  fort  the  efforts  to  move  silently 
through  the  forest  were  less  pronounced.  All 
thoughts  now  seemed  to  be  centred  upon  swift¬ 
ness,  and  the  lope  which  had  been  used  a  few 
hours  before  this  time  was  resumed.  The  prisoner 
thus  far  had  not  offered  any  resistance,  and  ap¬ 
parently  was  content  to  follow  as  long  as  he  was 
left  unharmed. 

It  was  full  daylight  when  the  party  halted  again, 
and  so  thoroughly  wearied  was  Peter  that  he  threw 
himself  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  after  he  had 
drunk  from  the  waters  of  the  spring  near  by,  and 
in  a  moment  was  asleep.  He  was  aroused  by 
the  grasp  of  the  hunter’s  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
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Feeling  almost  as  if  he  was  bruised  in  every  part 
of  his  body,  Peter  sat  quickly  erect  and  gazed  stu¬ 
pidly  about  him,  hardly  able  to  understand  where 
he  was.  The  sight  of  the  prisoner,  however,  quickly 
recalled  the  exciting  events  of  the  night,  and  he  at 
once  arose. 

“  Better  douse  your  head  with  spring  water,  lad,” 
suggested  Sam,  kindly.  “  ’Tis  the  best  of  ways  to 
get  one’s  eyes  open.” 

Peter  ran  down  to  the  spring,  and,  holding  both 
hands  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  threw  the  water  upon 
his  head  and  face.  Refreshed  by  the  act,  he  turned 
back  to  the  place  where  the  hunter  was  standing 
and  became  aware  that  the  Indian  was  no  longer 
with  them. 

“  Where’s  Thanaka  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Gone.” 

Sam’s  tone  indicated  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
be  questioned,  and  accordingly  Peter  turned  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  thongs  by  which  the  prisoner’s  hands 
were  fastened. 

“  He’s  all  right,”  said  the  hunter,  quietly.  “  Take 
this  and  put  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and 
we’ll  start,”  handing  Peter  as  he  spoke  a  small 
piece  of  smoked  deer  meat. 

The  march  was  at  once  resumed,  the  party 
moving  in  single  file  with  the  hunter  leading, 
the  prisoner  in  the  midst,  and  Peter  serving 
as  a  rear-guard.  They  still  used  the  steady  run 
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which  had  before  been  employed,  but  after  a 
time  it  became  evident  that  the  prisoner  was 
unable  to  maintain  it.  His  face  was  almost 
purple  from  his  exertions,  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  gave  evidence  of  the  pain  he  was 
suffering. 

“  Sam,”  called  Peter,  in  a  low  voice,  “  stop  a 
minute.” 

The  hunter  at  once  halted,  and,  in  response  to 
Peter’s  nodding  at  the  prisoner,  at  once  approached 
him  and  removed  the  gag. 

« It  won’t  do  ye  any  good  to  yell  for  yer  friends,” 
said  Sam,  soberly,  “  ’cause  I’ve  got  something  here 
that  speaks  louder  ’n  quicker  ’n  ever  you  can.  Now, 
then,  if  ye  behave  all  right,  we’ll  proceed  to  go  on. 
All  ready,  Peter  ?  ” 

“  I’m  ready,”  responded  the  lad. 

The  march,  or  flight  as  it  more  properly  might 
be  termed,  was  at  one  resumed,  and  for  another 
hour  the  monotonous  pace  at  which  they  had  been 
proceeding  was  maintained.  Peter  was  too  intent 
upon  his  immediate  task  to  understand  whether  or 
not  they  were  being  followed,  and,  indeed,  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  hunter  was  so  strong  that  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  all  such  matters  to  his  judgment. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  feeling  of  weariness 
that  now  seemed  almost  to  overpower  him,  he  was 
intensely  anxious  as  they  sped  on  through  the  for¬ 
est.  He  knew  in  a  general  way  that  they  were 
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following  the  direction  that  led  toward  Johnson’s 
camp,  but  of  the  way  itself  he  took  no  note. 
Thanaka  was  gone,  and  the  hunter  had  not  once 
referred  to  his  departure  or  stated  whether  or  no 
he  expected  him  to  rejoin  them. 

But  all  these  questions  were  quickly  forgotten 
when,  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  the  hunter 
led  the  way  into  a  little  clearing  which  Peter 
instantly  recognized  as  that  of  Nancy’s,  and  a 
person  whom  he  thought  must  be  Nancy  herself 
was  seen  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  rude 
little  hut. 
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IT  would  have  been  impossible  for  Peter  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  garb  of  the  strange  being  he  saw 
before  him,  for  it  was  neither  that  of  a  man  nor 
of  a  woman.  The  hair  was  long  and  hung  in 
masses  over  the  shoulders,  and  evidently  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  care.  The  clothing  was  torn,  and,  con¬ 
sisting  as  it  did  for  the  most  part  of  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  its  appearance  was  unique.  But  the 
wildness  of  the  expression  upon  the  face  of  the 
woman  seemed  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  general 
air  of  neglect  that  pervaded  her,  and  a  feeling  of 
pity  arose  in  Peter’s  heart,  stronger  even  than  was 
his  curiosity.  The  story  of  the  terrible  tragedy  by 
which  Nancy  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world  was 
of  itself  familiar  to  him,  and  now  as  he  recalled 
the  words  of  the  hunter,  who  had  told  him  of  her 
flight  to  the  wilderness,  and  how,  not  having  been 
seen  for  years,  she,  too,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  massacre  or  borne  away  a  captive  by 
the  Indians,  and  how  her  hiding-place  at  last  had 
been  accidentally  discovered  by  himself  on  one  of 
his  hunting  expeditions,  the  lad’s  feelings  were 
strongly  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  woman  herself. 
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However,  his  curiosity  was  not  to  be  gratified  by 
a  closer  view  of  the  strange  woman,  for  no  sooner 
had  she  perceived  the  approach  of  the  party  than 
she  darted  from  the  door,  and  disappeared  with 
almost  incredible  swiftness  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  clearing. 

The  hunter  called  once  to  her,  but  his  hail  was 
not  heeded,  and  as  it  was  not  repeated,  Peter  began 
to  watch  for  the  panther  which  had  been  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  woman  when  last  he  had  seen  her. 
Sam  had  not  halted,  although  the  woman  had  fled 
from  the  house,  and  apparently  was  planning  to 
enter ;  and  Peter  almost  instinctively  looked  to  the 
lock  of  his  gun  to  see  that  the  flint  was  in  place 
and  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  But  the  trio 
entered  the  building,  and  no  trace  of  the  great  cat 
was  discovered. 

“  Better  lie  down  and  take  a  nap,”  suggested  the 
hunter. 

“  Are  we  to  stay  here  long  ?  ”  inquired  Peter. 

“  That’s  as  may  be.  Get  what  sleep  ye  can,  for 
ye  may  have  need  of  it  before  we  get  back  to 
camp.” 

“  Have  you  seen  anything  ?  ”  demanded  Peter,  in 
a  low  voice  and  looking  keenly  about  him  as  he 
spoke. 

“We  had  some  trouble  hereabouts  on  our  way 
ttp,  didn’t  we  ?  ” 

“We  did,  Sam,  and  no  mistake.” 
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“  We  may  have  goin’  back.  Nobody  can  say. 
That’s  as  may  be.  But  there’s  one  thing  we  can 
do,  and  my  ’pinion  is  we’d  better  get  ready  for  it.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ” 

«  Get  ready  for  whatever  comes.  An’  if  ye  have 
a  good  nap,  ’twill  be  worth  more  ’n  a  pound  o’  lead 
to  you  an’  to  us  all.” 

“  I’ll  try  it,”  replied  Peter,  simply,  and  he  at  once 
stretched  himself  on  the  floor.  In  spite  of  his  ex¬ 
citement,  his  feeling  of  weariness  was  so  strong  and 
his  confidence  in  the  hunter  was  so  great  that  in  a 
brief  time  he  was  asleep. 

How  long  he  had  slept  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing  when  he  awoke,  but  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens  and  it  was  evident  that  at  least  it  was 
midday.  To  his  surprise  he  beheld  Thanaka,  Sam, 
and  the  prisoner,  the  last  with  his  hands  still  bound 
behind  his  back,  conversing  in  low  tones  within  the 
room.  They  were  seated  near  the  door,  however, 
and  although  they  were  well  within  the  shelter,  the 
hunter  was  able  to  see  what  might  occur  on  the  bor¬ 
der  from  his  point  of  view,  and  the  Indian  was  also 
able  to  maintain  a  similar  lookout  from  his  posi¬ 
tion.  The  prisoner  was  seated  behind  his  two  cap- 
tors,  but  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  readily 
turn  to  either  when  he  desired  to  speak. 

For  a  time  Peter  watched  the  three  men  and 
puzzled  himself  over  the  meaning  of  Thanaka’s  un¬ 
expected  return.  Soon,  however,  he  found  himself 
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interested  in  the  conversation,  although  much  of  it 
was  unintelligible. 

“  Ask  him  if  he  is  certain  sure  o’  that,”  said  the 
hunter  to  Thanaka. 

The  Indian  turned  and  in  a  low  voice  spoke  to 
the  prisoner,  who,  in  turn,  nodded  his  head  eagerly 
several  times  and  replied  vigorously  in  French. 
His  reply  was  then  translated  by  Thanaka  and  told 
to  the  hunter.  Other  questions  rapidly  occurred  to 
Sam,  and  so  the  strange  conversation  continued, 
the  captive  using  only  the  French  language  and 
speaking  to  Thanaka,  who,  in  turn,  became  the  in¬ 
terpreter  and  related  to  his  companion  what  had 
been  said. 

This  conversation,  however,  was  evidently  near 
its  close,  for  when  Peter  approached,  the  three  men 
arose,  and  the  hunter  said  :  — 

“  Ye  did  good,  Peter.  I’m  thinkin’  ye’ll  be  ready 
for  another  ten-mile  run  now.” 

“  I  feel  better,  anyway.” 

“  Course  ye  do.  Now,  then,  we’ll  have  some  din¬ 
ner.  It’s  too  bad  we  can’t  make  up  a  fire,  but  I’m 
afraid  some  folks  would  be  more  int’rested  than 
would  be  just  healthy  for  them  —  or  us,  either,  for 
the  matter  o’  that.  So,  Thanaka,”  he  said,  turning 
to  the  Indian,  “  we’ll  have  some  more  o’  that  jerked 
meat  o’  yours  if  you  please.” 

Slices  of  the  smoked  beef  were  cut  and  handed 
to  each,  including  the  prisoner,  and  as  soon  as  they 
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had  been  eaten  the  hunter  turned  to  Peter  and 
said :  — 

“  I’m  thinkin’  we’ll  have  to  part  company  here, 
lad.’’ 

“  Why  ?  What’s  wrong  ?  ” 

“  Nothin’  more  ’n  usual,  leastwise  nothin’  much. 
Thanaka,  here,  reports  that  he’s  seen  some  signs 
o’  our  bein’  followed,  but  he  isn’t  quite  sure.  It’s 
good  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  however,  and  now  it’s 
desper’t’ly  necessary  for  some  o’  us  to  get  back  t’ 
camp  alive  an’  tell  our  story.” 

“  What  story  ?  ” 

“I’m  goin’  t’  tell  ye  part  o’  it,  Peter,  so  ’t  you 
can  report  if  I  should  be  a  bit  late  in  cornin’.  The 
word  ’ll  get  there,  anyway,  ye  see ;  an’  if  two  hap¬ 
pen  to  tell  it,  and  come  at  dif’rent  times,  ’twont 
make  so  very  much  trouble,  an’  General  Johnson 
ought  to  hear  of  it  straight  off.” 

“  What  is  it,  Sam  ?  ” 

“It’s  this  way,  lad,”  said  the  hunter,  coming 
nearer  and  lowering  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 
«  Thanaka  an’  I  have  been  gettin’  this  Frenchman 
t’  tell  what’s  goin’  on  among  the  Frenchmen,  and 
my  ’pinion  is  he’s  told  us  the  genuine  truth.  He’s 
so  sort  o’  set  up  by  what  he’s  sayin’  and  seems  t’ 
feel  so  cock  sure  that  Johnson’s  in  a  trap  anyway, 
that  he  sort  o’  seems  to  think  he’s  got  a  joke  on  us. 
Now  listen  with  both  yer  ears,  Peter,  an’  I’ll  tell 
ye  what  he  told  us  an’  what  you’re  t’  tell  General 
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Johnson  if  ye  get  back  to  camp  before  I  arrive  with 
my  prisoner.  There’s  two  o’  me,  ye  see,  and  jest 
nat’rally  it  ’ll  take  a  bit  longer  for  two  to  come  than 
as  if  I  was  only  one.” 

“  Isn’t  Thanaka  going  with  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  isn’t.” 

“  Going  with  me  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  say  so,  did  I  ?  ” 

«  No.  But  I  don’t  understand.” 

“ ’Tisn’t  necessary  that  ye  should.  Thanaka  ’ll 
look  out  for  himself ;  ye  needn’t  be  a  bit  afraid  o’ 
that.  If  I  was  jest  half  as  sure  that  you’d  look  out 
half  as  well  for  yerself,  I’d  be  feeling  a  bit  better  ’n 
I  am  at  just  this  present  minute,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“  I  shall  do  my  best,”  said  Peter,  simply. 

“  So  ye  will,”  replied  the  hunter  hastily,  and 
speaking  in  a  warmer  tone.  “  Ye’ll  get  along  all 
right.  I’m  sure  o’  that,  or  I  shouldn’t  have  brought 
ye  with  me.  That  other  boy  that  was  with  ye  — 
John  —  John  —  ” 

“  John  Rogerson  ?  ”  suggested  Peter. 

“That’s  it  —  John  Rogerson.  I  wouldn’t  want 
him  to  be  here  now.  He  wouldn’t  —  ” 

“  What  was  it  you  wanted  to  tell  me,  Sam  ?  ” 
interrupted  Peter. 

“There,  now.  I’m  cornin’  t’  that.  Ye  happen 
to  know  who’s  the  governor  o’  Canada,  I’m 
thinkin’  ?  ” 

«  Yes ;  De  Vaudreuil  is.” 
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“  Right !  Right  the  first  time  !  Well,  this 
Frenchman  here  tells  us  —  an’,  as  I  told  ye,  I’m  o’ 
the  mind  he’s  speakin’  the  truth — that  De  Vaudreuil 
got  hold  o’  some  o’  the  papers  o’  Braddock,  and  in 
them  he  found  out  that  Shirley  was  goin’  to  march 
on  Niagara.  That’s  what  comes  o’  knowin’  how  to 
read.  I  can’t  read  much,  Peter,  but  I’d  never  ’a’ 
put  on  paper  what  I  was  goin’  to  do.  No,  sir. 
That’s  somethin’  no  one ’s  ever  caught  me  doin’.” 

“  What  did  De  Vaudreuil  do  when  he  read  the 
papers  ?  ” 

“  Just  what  any  fool,  even  a  Frenchman,  would 
do.  He  got  together  his  army  and  started  for  Fort 
Oswego.  His  plan  was  first  to  smash  that,  an’ 
then  if  everything  turned  out  accordin’  t’  his 
plans,  he  was  goin’  to  keep  on  up  the  lake  and 
join  the  Frenchmen  at  Niagara.  But  he’s  changed 
all  that.” 

“  He  has  ?  What’s  he  done,  Sam  ?  ”  inquired 
Peter,  now  thoroughly  interested. 

“  It  seems  he’s  got  word  o’  this  trip  o’  Johnson’s 
to  Lake  St.  Sacrament  —  ” 

“  You  mean  Lake  George,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  Call  it  that  if  ye  want  to,  but  I’m  tellin’  ye  the 
old  names  ’ll  stick.  I  call  it  Kahchoquatena  more  ’n 
half  the  time.  That’s  what  the  redskins  called  it.” 

“  But  what  is  Governor  De  Vaudreuil  doing 
now  ?  ” 

“  He’s  given  up  his  trip  to  Fort  Oswego  an’  has 
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sent  Baron  Dieskau  with  a  big  body  o’  men,  —  just 
how  many  this  Frenchman  says  he  doesn’t  know, 
but  it’s  a  big  lot  o’  ’em  —  and  is  going  to  smash 
Johnson  and  his  army.” 

“  And  they’re  on  their  way  now  ?  ”  demanded 
Peter,  in  excitement. 

“  They’re  at  Crown  Point,”  said  the  hunter, 
soberly. 

“  What !  Now  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  now ;  or  rather  they  were  last  night. 
They  may  have  left  there  by  this  time.  That’s 
as  may  be.” 

Peter  could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible 
for  the  hunter  to  refer  to  such  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  in  such  a  matter-of-fact  way.  For 
himself  he  was  keenly  excited,  and  was  eager  to 
depart  at  once  with  the  information  he  had  se¬ 
cured  which  was  so  vital  to  the  plans  and  safety 
of  General  Johnson  and  his  men. 

“Now,  lad,  ye  can  see,  I  s’pose,  that  it  isn’t 
likely  this  Dieskau  will  want  any  information  of 
his  plans  an’  doin’s  to  get  to  Johnson  if  he  can 
stop  it.” 

“  You  mean,”  said  Peter,  in  a  low  voice,  “  that  he 
will  have  his  scouts  out  in  every  direction  ?  That 
it  will  be  harder  for  us  to  get  back  than  it  was  for 
us  to  come  ?  ” 

“  That’s  about  it.  Ye’ve  hit  the  mark  first  time, 
Peter.” 
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“  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ” 

«  Get  back  to  the  camp.” 

«  When  shall  I  start  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  been  thinkin’  it  might  be  better  for  you  to 
stay  here  and  rest  till  night  and  then  start  out  when 
it’s  dark  —  ” 

“  When  are  you  and  Thanaka  going  ?  ” 

“We  are  not  going  together.  In  fact,  lad,  I 
don’t  mind  tellin’  ye  that  I  don’t  look  for  Thanaka 
to  show  up  in  the  general’s  camp,  leastwise  not 
for  some  days  yet.  I  can’t  tell  ye  what  his  plans 
are.  But  as  far ’s  I’m  concerned,  I’m  goin’  to  take 
my  Frenchman  and  go  it  alone.” 

“  When  ?  ” 

“  Right  away.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  stay  here  till  dark,  Sam.  I’d 
be  more  likely  to  lose  my  way  in  the  night,  and, 
besides,  we  want  to  get  back  to  camp  just  as  soon 
as  we  can  go.”  There  was  another  reason  for 
Peter’s  desire  to  be  gone,  and  that  was  his  fear 
of  another  visit  from  the  panther  which  had  so 
frightened  him  the  night  before.  But  of  this  he 
said  nothing. 

“I  shan’t  oppose  ye,  lad,”  replied  the  hunter, 
kindly.  “  It  may  be  best  to  do  as  you  say.  That’s 
as  may  be.  If  we’re  goin’  to  go,  then,  we  might  as 
well  get  ready.” 

Some  slices  of  the  smoked  beef  were  given  Peter 
and  placed  in  his  hunting  shirt  Then  the  hunter 
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took  the  gun  which  had  been  given  him,  and, 
after  carefully  examining  it,  said :  “  Its  bark  is 
all  right,  I’m  thinkin’ ;  but  sometimes  the  bark ’s 
better  or  worse  ’n  the  bite.  It  ’ll  do,  though.  Come 
on,  now,  we’ll  go  down  to  the  brook  an’  get  ready 
to  start.” 

The  prisoner  was  also  compelled  to  go  with 
them,  and  then  the  four  men  hastily  ran  along 
the  shore  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  then, 
turning  sharply  about,  reversed  their  way  and  ran 
as  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  same  plan 
was  followed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
and  then  for  a  brief  distance  all  four  walked 
through  the  water. 

“  There !  ”  said  the  hunter,  at  last,  “  it  may 
be  all  foolishness  and  it’s  just  possible  that  some 
o’  the  redskins  have  been  watchin’  us  all  the 
time.  That’s  as  may  be.  But  if  they  haven’t, 
we’ll  gain  a  little  on  ’em  when  they  come  to 
follow  us.” 

“You  think  they’ll  follow  us,  don’t  you,  Sam?  ” 
said  Peter. 

“  I’m  suspicionin’  it.  We’d  best  get  ready  for 
the  worst.  Now,  then,  Peter,  you  go  up  the  stream 
till  ye  strike  that  tall,  dead  pine  and  then  strike 
out.  I  don’t  need  to  suggest  to  ye  that  ye  shouldn’t 
stop  to  catch  any  fish.  I’m  thinkin’  General  John¬ 
son  may  be  waitin’  for  ye.” 

The  hunter  spoke  kindly,  and,  without  replying 
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Peter  for  a  moment  grasped  the  outstretched  hand, 
returned  the  pressure,  and  then  resolutely  started 
up  the  brook. 

For  a  brief  moment  the  hunter  stood  silently 
watching  him,  and  then,  as  if  speaking  to  him¬ 
self,  said :  “  There’s  good  stuff  in  the  lad,  but  I 
wish  he  was  safe  in  the  camp.  But  that’s  as 
may  be.” 

And  then,  as  Thanaka  had  already  departed, 
the  hunter  spoke  to  his  prisoner,  and  together  both 
men  began  to  move  swiftly  down  the  stream. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Flight 

PETER  VAN  DE  BOGERT,  now  left  to  make 
his  way  through  the  great  forest  alone,  at 
first  ran  so  swiftly  that  he  speedily  began  to  realize 
that  he  must  save  his  strength  for  the  perils  and 
problems  he  would  be  likely  to  face  before  he 
arrived  at  the  camp  he  was  seeking.  It  was  true 
that  the  number  of  miles  which  must  be  traversed 
was  not  great,  and  under  other  conditions  he  would 
think  nothing  of  the  journey ;  but  now  the  sense 
of  his  own  loneliness,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  nearness  and  number  of  the  enemy,  was  strong 
upon  him.  The  hunter  had  only  indirectly  referred 
to  the  efforts  which  the  French  commander  would 
be  likely  to  make  to  prevent  the  knowledge  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  his  plans 
from  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  leader  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  forces  ;  but  Peter  clearly  understood  the  fears 
which  were  in  the  hunter’s  mind.  Then,  too,  the 
disappearance  of  the  sentry  at  Crown  Point  would 
also  increase  the  zeal  of  the  Frenchmen,  for  whether 
the  guard  had  deserted  or  been  seized  mattered 
little.  In  either  event,  the  inference  drawn  would 
be  the  same,  and  the  French  army  would  either 
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strike  quickly  or  be  overzealous  in  scouring  the 
forests  to  prevent  messengers  carrying  to  General 
Johnson  the  word  of  his  enemies’  doings. 

Thoughts  of  these  things  were  in  Peter’s  mind 
as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  peril,  as 
he  sped  on  through  the  sombre  forest,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  stopped  to  consider  more  care¬ 
fully  the  plan  which  he  must  follow.  For,  in  spite 
of  the  Dutch  blood  in  his  veins,  Peter  was  some¬ 
what  impulsive,  and  action  on  his  part  was  very 
likely  to  precede,  instead  of  follow,  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  it  was  he  was  about  to  at¬ 
tempt. 

He  was  now  on  a  sloping  hillside  and  could  see 
down  into  the  little  valley  below  him.  A  gray 
squirrel  stopped  on  the  branch  of  the  tree  directly 
above  him  and  scolded  the  intruder  sharply.  At 
another  time  Peter  would  have  laughed  at  the 
impertinence  of  the  fearless  little  denizen  of  the 
forest,  but  just  now  his  mind  was  drawn  strongly 
in  other  directions.  What  ought  he  to  do  ?  What 
course  should  he  follow  ?  Suddenly  it  occurred  to 
him  that  as  Sam  and  Thanaka  had  approached  Crown 
Point  from  the  upper  side,  so  he,  too,  might  seek 
the  camp  of  General  Johnson  from  its  southern 
side  and,  by  making  a  detour,  avoid  the  scouts  and 
parties  which  doubtless  were  plentiful  in  the  woods 
before  the  camp  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  men 
with  information  to  the  commander  of  the  colonial 
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camp.  To  do  this  would  require  more  time  than 
to  proceed  directly  and  by  the  shortest  route  to  the 
camp ;  but,  convinced  that  in  the  end  it  would  be 
a  saving  of  time  as  well  as  much  safer  for  himself, 
he  prepared  to  start  at  once.  But  every  plan  was 
suddenly  driven  from  his  mind  by  the  sight  which 
greeted  his  eyes. 

Moving  swiftly  through  the  valley  below  him, 
apparently  following  the  course  of  the  little  brook 
which,  a  mere  ribbon  of  water,  flowed  through  the 
midst  of  it,  Peter  beheld  a  party  of  five  men. 
Three  of  them  were  whites,  who  were  following  the 
two  Indians  that  led  the  way.  Not  one  of  the 
party  apparently  glanced  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
all  being  alike  intent  upon  keeping  well  up  with 
the  leaders  who  were  running  at  the  slow  and 
steady  pace  which  they  were  often  accustomed  to 
maintain  for  an  entire  day.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  garb  of  the  men  to  indicate  to  which  side  they 
belonged,  but  Peter  almost  instinctively  decided 
that  they  must  be  Frenchmen,  although  he  could 
not  understand  why  it  was  that  they  should  be 
moving  so  swiftly  in  the  very  direction  that  led 
to  Johnson’s  camp. 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  upon  him  to  follow  the 
men.  If  they  were,  as  he  suspected,  men  from 
Crown  Point,  then  it  might  be  as  safe  for  him  to 
follow  in  their  rear  as  to  be  anywhere  else  in  the 
forest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  should  prove 
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to  belong  to  the  colonial  forces,  then  he  certainly 
would  be  better  off  if  he  was  near  them.  He  did 
not,  however,  plan  to  be  seen  by  them,  if  he  could 
prevent  it,  until  he  knew  who  they  were ;  but  the 
impulse  to  follow  was  strong  upon  him.  Without 
pausing  to  think  carefully  over  the  problem,  he 
started  at  once  swiftly  down  the  hillside,  until  he 
had  struck  the  trail,  and  then  turned  and  followed 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  party  had  disappeared. 

He  was  more  cautious  now  and  varied  the  speed 
at  which  he  was  running,  sometimes  advancing 
swiftly  and  then  again  moving  slowly  and  listen¬ 
ing  keenly  to  any  sounds  he  might  hear.  In  this 
manner  he  had  proceeded  what  he  thought  must  be 
a  mile,  although  not  once  had  he  obtained  another 
glimpse  of  the  mysterious  party  he  was  following. 
Indeed,  he  had  now  arrived  at  a  spot  where  all 
evidences  of  them  had  entirely  disappeared.  Some¬ 
what  puzzled  by  the  fact,  he  halted,  and  dropping 
upon  his  knees  began  to  search  on  the  ground  for 
the  footprints  which,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
the  men  had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  in  their 
flight. 

He  was  aware  now  that  he  was  once  more  on  a 
low  hillside,  and  that  just  before  him  was  a  huge, 
projecting  side  of  the  hill  that  overhung  the  land 
below  it.  The  trees  did  not  grow  close  to  the 
border,  but  the  lad,  eager  now  to  see  what  lay 
before  him,  advanced  to  the  edge  and  peered  over. 
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A  pebble,  loosened  by  his  feet,  rolled  over  the  edge, 
and  as  Peter  looked  down  he  was  thunderstruck  to 
behold  the  entire  party  of  five  seated  on  the  ground 
below  him. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  men,  startled  by  the 
fall  of  the  pebble,  glanced  up  and  perceived  the 
face  of  Peter  as  he  peered  over  the  edge  of  the  rock. 
Before  he  could  withdraw,  one  of  the  men  had  seized 
a  gun  and  its  sharp  report  broke  in  upon  the  awk¬ 
ward  silence.  Peter  could  hear  the  hum  of  the 
bullet  as  it  whistled  past  him,  and,  requiring  no 
further  warning,  instantly  leaped  backward  and 
darted  again  into  the  forest.  He  was  somehow 
aware  that  all  the  men  had  also  leaped  to  their 
feet  as  he  had  drawn  back  from  the  rock,  and  soon 
he  was  also  aware  that  he  was  being  pursued.  All 
thoughts  of  direction  were  abandoned  now,  as,  exert¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  utmost,  he  fled  on  through  the 
woods.  Not  once  did  he  glance  behind  him.  Still 
tightly  clutching  his  gun  he  sped  on,  running  as  he 
well  knew  for  life  itself. 

Something  of  an  advantage  he  had  had  in  the 
start,  for  the  other  men  must  run  around  the  base 
of  the  cliff  and  clamber  up  the  side  of  the  hill 
before  they  would  be  even  with  him,  and  this 
advantage  he  knew  he  must  use  to  its  utmost. 
Accordingly,  he  had  run  as  never  he  had  run  before 
when  he  had  left  the  cliff  behind  him.  Leaping 
over  logs,  darting  through  the  bushes,  unmindful 
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of  the  branches  that  struck  his  face,  intent  only 
upon  the  one  purpose  of  fleeing  from  the  spot,  he 
maintained  the  swift  pace  at  which  he  was  running 
until,  almost  breathless  from  his  exertions,  he  was 
compelled  to  stop  for  rest. 

Peter  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best 
runners  and  wrestlers  in  all  the  region  of  the  bor¬ 
der.  Again  and  again,  in  the  rude  contests  which 
were  popular  among  the  settlers  and  in  the  camps, 
he  had  come  out  victorious  in  these  two  pastimes 
until  he  was  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the 
boys.  And  Peter  had  enjoyed  the  contests  thor¬ 
oughly.  His  round  face  beamed  with  good  nature 
which  nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to  shake.  Others 
might  be  angered  or  chagrined  by  what  befell  them, 
but  not  so  with  Peter.  He  laughed  as  loudly  as 
any  when  it  appeared  as  if  he  was  about  to  lose 
his  prize,  as  had  been  the  case  several  times ;  but 
his  good-natured  laugh  had  not  prevented  him 
from  sturdily  setting  himself  to  his  task  again  and 
exerting  all  his  reserved  powers.  And  thus  far 
among  the  younger  element  his  victories  had  been 
unbroken. 

But  the  present  contest  he  was  well  aware  was 
of  another  character ;  for  the  issue  was  not  one  of 
applause  or  blame,  but  of  life  and  death.  And  his 
contestants  were  not  boys  of  his  own  age,  but  men. 
And  the  Indians  he  knew  were  skilled  in  running 
to  a  degree  far  above  that  which  was  his. 
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A  breathing  spell  of  a  brief  moment,  during 
which  he  listened  intently  to  discover  any  signs  of 
his  pursuers,  was  therefore  all  that  he  permitted 
himself  to  take,  and  then  his  flight  was  resumed. 
He  had  turned  now  slightly  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  thought  Johnson’s  camp  lay,  but  to  his 
consternation  he  had  not  advanced  far  before  he 
was  greeted  with  a  shot  and  cry  that  warned 
him  that  flight  was  not  to  be  sought  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Wheeling  sharply  about,  he  fled  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction ;  and  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
feet  almost  flew  over  the  rough  ground,  barely 
touching  the  earth  beneath  them.  He  was  intent 
upon  gaining  a  point  to  his  right,  where,  if  it  could 
be  once  secured,  he  felt  confident  that  he  might  be 
able  to  distance  his  pursuers. 

The  cries  which  had  been  heard  in  response  to 
the  one  which  had  just  greeted  him  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  entire  party  lay  below  him  on  the 
hillside  and  were  making  their  way  upward,  being 
so  scattered  as  to  discover  him  if  he  should  try  to 
go  down  into  the  valley  below,  or,  if  he  should  not 
attempt  that,  compel  him  steadily  to  go  up  toward 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  they  would  easily  be 
able  to  take  him. 

The  thought  provided  an  additional  incentive  to 
the  fleeing  lad,  and  he  ran  as  he  had  never  run  be¬ 
fore.  Several  times  he  had  been  tempted  to  fling 
away  his  gun,  as  being  only  an  added  weight  and 
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impediment  to  his  flight,  but  every  time  he  had  re. 
strained  the  impulse  and  still  clung  to  his  weapon. 

The  hill,  along  the  side  of  which  he  was  running, 
he  discovered  soon  stood  alone,  and  beyond  it  ex¬ 
tended  what  he  thought  must  be  a  level  stretch  of  a 
mile  or  more.  If  he  could  only  gain  that,  his  chance 
of  escaping  would  be  vastly  improved,  he  thought, 
and  the  additional  incentive  led  to  a  renewed  burst 
of  speed.  Heedless  of  the  branches  snapping  be¬ 
neath  his  feet,  unmindful  of  his  torn  clothing  and 
bruised  feet,  he  dashed  through  the  forest  at  a 
speed  which  caused  even  himself  to  marvel. 

He  was  soon  on  the  border  of  the  level  stretch 
he  had  seen,  but,  to  his  intense  disappointment,  he 
was  greeted  with  a  shout  that  seemed  to  be  near 
him.  He  could  see  no  one,  and  naturally  did  not 
slacken  the  speed  at  which  he  was  running ;  but 
the  cry  and  the  responses  he  could  hear  in  the 
woods  behind  him  plainly  showed  that  his  pursuers 
were  still  close  upon  him,  and  that  he  had  failed  to 
leave  them  behind  him  in  his  flight. 

The  thought  was  disheartening,  but  there  still 
was  some  strength  and  breath  left,  and  Peter  now 
broke  into  the  more  level  stretch  of  land  with  the 
consciousness  that  the  race  was  likely  to  be  decided 
by  the  test  of  sheer  endurance.  He  glanced  about 
him  for  a  hiding-place,  but  not  one  appeared.  The 
trees  were  large,  the  branches  here  being  high  from 
the  ground,  and  the  spaces  between  the  great 
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trunks  so  large  that  he  knew  he  could  be  seen 
when  he  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
men  in  pursuit  of  him.  His  condition  was  becom¬ 
ing  desperate.  His  heart  was  beating  furiously 
and  his  breath  was  coming  in  gasps.  To  go  on 
much  longer  as  he  was  now  going  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

And  yet  he  was  not  ready  to  abandon  all  hope. 
Once  before  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  his  pur¬ 
suers  when  his  flight  seemed  to  be  well-nigh  as 
desperate  as  the  one  in  which  he  now  found  him¬ 
self.  But  the  end  of  this  seemed  to  be  becoming 
plainer  with  every  passing  moment.  The  Indians, 
at  least,  who  were  following  him  would  not  aban¬ 
don  their  efforts  until  they  were  convinced  he  had 
escaped,  no  matter  where  he  might  lead  them. 
There  was  a  moment  when  he  felt  that  he  could 
go  no  farther.  There  was  a  momentary  thought 
of  Aunt  Nabby  and  of  his  grandmother  and  his 
hunter  friend,  but  even  that  thought  was  but  for  a 
moment  and  was  gone.  The  ground  was  rising 
again,  though  the  ascent  was  not  steep,  and  then 
again  it  descended.  As  Peter  became  aware  of 
the  change  he  roused  himself  for  one  more  effort  — 
the  last  and  most  desperate  of  all.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  shake  off  his  pursuers,  who  clung  to 
his  trail  as  tenaciously  as  a  hound  to  the  trail  of  a 
deer.  His  one  thought  now  was  of  some  hiding- 
place,  and,  if  he  could  gain  a  little  in  his  flight  down 
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the  gentle  slope,  while  the  men  behind  him  were 
struggling  up  the  side,  he  might  be  able  to  secure  a 
brief  moment  in  which  to  search  out  some  place 
where  he  might  conceal  himself.  It  was  either  this, 
or  capture. 

As  the  desperate  lad  came  into  the  little  valley, 
he  perceived  that  here  was  a  broader,  deeper  brook 
than  the  one  he  had  recently  passed.  Along  the 
opposite  shore  for  a  considerable  distance  the  alder 
bushes  grew  rank  and  close  together.  His  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  strive  to  conceal  himself  within  them, 
but,  as  he  looked  a  little  farther  down  the  stream, 
he  beheld  a  thick  mass  of  trees  whose  branches 
were  hanging  over  the  bushes  beneath  them. 

Instantly  abandoning  his  first  thought  and  cast¬ 
ing  his  gun  into  a  thicket,  —  which,  even  in  his  des¬ 
perate  plight,  he  noted,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
find  it  again,  —  he  stepped  into  the  water  and  ran 
swiftly  down  the  stream.  The  water  only  came  to 
his  knees  and  he  could  make  good  progress,  al¬ 
though  he  himself  felt  that  he  was  being  held  back 
as  if  by  weights  attached  to  his  ankles.  But  des¬ 
perately  he  plashed  down  the  stream,  then  crossed 
to  the  opposite  shore,  and,  still  running  in  the 
water,  held  to  his  way  until  he  had  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  noted  the  thick,  overhanging 
branches. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  seize  one  of 
the  projecting  limbs,  and  soon  he  had  swung  him- 
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self  up  where  the  leaves  were  so  thick  that  they 
perhaps  might  be  able  to  conceal  him.  Even  then 
he  was  not  satisfied,  but  moved  from  one  tree  to 
another  among  the  interlacing  branches ;  and  at 
last,  when  he  had  found  a  limb  sufficiently  heavy 
to  hold  him  without  swaying  too  much  beneath 
his  weight,  he  stretched  himself  at  full  length 
upon  it,  tightly  clasping  the  limb  itself  in  his 
arms. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  mad  race  was 
begun,  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief ;  but  his 
anxiety  returned  in  a  moment  when,  peering 
through  the  opening  between  the  leaves,  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  sight  on  the  opposite  bank  that  caused  his 
hold  on  the  branch  to  tighten  and  his  face  suddenly 
to  become  pale. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


A  Place  of  Refuge 

IN  the  open  space  among  the  trees  an  Indian 
appeared,  and,  at  the  first  sight,  Peter  was 
convinced  that  it  was  one  of  his  pursuers.  Almost 
like  a  hound  the  man  was  bending  low  over  the 
ground  and  searching  for  some  evidences  of  the 
flight  or  presence  of  some  one  for  whom  he  was 
looking.  In  breathless  excitement  Peter  watched 
him,  and  when  the  painted  savage  stopped  and  sent 
forth  a  prolonged  cry,  and  this  in  a  moment  was 
answered  from  farther  up  the  stream,  he  knew  that 
the  chase  was  closing  in  about  him.  In  a  few 
moments  the  redman  disappeared  from  his  sight, 
but  Peter  clearly  understood  that  he  had  gone  on  in 
his  search,  and  perhaps  to  meet  the  other  searcher 
whose  answering  cry  had  been  clearly  heard. 

There  was  an  opportunity  to  rest  in  spite  of  his 
fear,  and  as  Peter  lay  stretched  upon  the  branch  he 
speedily  found  that  his  breathing  was  less  labored 
than  it  had  been,  and  that  a  measure  of  his  strength 
was  returning.  As  his  pursuer  had  now  disap¬ 
peared  and  as  he  was  confident  that  there  was  no 
one  farther  down  the  stream,  he  was  tempted  to 
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leave  his  place  of  shelter  and  once  more  seek  safety- 
in  flight.  His  tracks  would  not  be  discovered  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  by  running  swiftly  he 
might  be  able  to  place  a  good  distance  between  him 
and  the  place  where  he  then  was,  and  by  dashing 
again  into  the  woods  secure  so  much  of  a  lead  over 
the  party  that  was  following  him  that  he  could 
effectually  shake  off  the  pursuit. 

The  thought  was  inspiring,  and  he  was  about  to 
move  from  his  position  when  he  was  startled  as  he 
glanced  down  at  the  stream  once  more  to  behold, 
almost  directly  beneath  him  and  over  on  the  side  of 
the  stream  where  he  was  hiding,  the  same  Indian 
whom  he  had  a  few  moments  before  perceived  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  savage  was  carefully  scan¬ 
ning  the  bushes  as  he  crept  down  the  stream,  and 
frequently  also  glancing  keenly  up  into  the  over¬ 
hanging  branches. 

The  sight  was  one  that  instantly  banished  all 
thoughts  of  immediate  flight  from  Peter’s  mind, 
and,  almost  fascinated  by  the  sight,  he  gazed  at  the 
Indian  as  he  followed  the  stream.  What  a  vigor¬ 
ous  man  he  was !  As  Peter  saw  the  strength  and 
agility  of  the  redman,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  conducted  his  search,  he  crouched  more 
closely  against  the  branch  on  which  he  was  lying, 
and  the  rapid  beating  of  his  heart  instantly  re¬ 
turned.  It  was  a  question  whether  or  not  he 
would  be  able  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  wily 
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savage,  and  once  seen  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
what  would  follow. 

For  a  moment  the  frightened  lad  lifted  his  eyes 
as  if  he  was  instinctively  searching  for  some  escape 
from  his  predicament.  Across  the  brook,  on  a  long 
limb  of  one  of  the  great  beech  trees,  he  beheld  a 
sight  that  caused  even  the  approaching  Indian  to 
be  for  the  moment  forgotten,  for,  crouching  there, 
much  as  he  himself  was  doing  in  his  own  hiding- 
place,  he  beheld  a  panther.  The  Indian  must  have 
passed  almost  directly  beneath  the  savage  beast, 
and  how  it  was  that  he  had  escaped  he  could  not 
conjecture.  Nor  could  he  imagine  how  long  the 
great  cat  had  been  concealed  there.  It  was  almost 
motionless  now,  and  save  for  an  occasional  turning 
of  the  head  it  might  almost  have  been  a  part  of  the 
tree  itself. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  its  eyes  were  fol¬ 
lowing  every  movement  of  the  unsuspecting  red- 
man,  and  Peter  turned  and  glanced  again  at  the 
man  beneath  him.  The  Indian  had  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  apparently  was  interested  in  some  sight 
that  had  attracted  his  attention  within  the  bushes. 

Again  Peter  looked  across  the  stream  at  the  great 
beast.  He  could  see  that  the  expression  of  its  face 
had  changed.  The  ears  were  laid  back  and  a  sav¬ 
age  gleam  was  in  the  cruel  eyes.  The  tail  was  now 
slightly  moving,  and  every  muscle  in  the  lithe  body 
seemed  to  be  tense  and  quivering.  It  was  plain  that 
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the  panther  was  preparing  for  a  leap,  and  still  the 
redman  stood  unconscious  of  the  peril  that  was 
threatening. 

Suddenly  the  Indian  looked  up,  and  Peter  per- 
'ceived  that  his  companion  was  approaching.  Mov¬ 
ing  swiftly  down  the  stream,  keeping  all  the  time 
within  the  water,  he  was  evidently  seeking  the 
Indian  who  was  already  directly  beneath  the  place 
where  Peter  was  concealed.  Even  the  lad’s  fear 
was  in  a  measure  forgotten  in  the  intense  excite¬ 
ment  he  felt  as  he  watched  the  movements  of  the 
two  men  and  then  glanced  across  the  stream  at  the 
panther.  The  sight  of  the  second  man  had  evi¬ 
dently  increased  the  beast’s  rage,  but  at  the  same 
time  had  aroused  a  feeling  of  caution,  for  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  leap  apparently  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  Its  position  had  not  changed,  but  it  was 
lying  at  length  now,  and  the  tense  muscles  had  in  a 
measure  relaxed. 

The  two  men  held  a  brief  whispered  conversa¬ 
tion  which  Peter  could  not  hear,  nor  would  he 
have  understood  even  if  he  had  distinguished  the 
words.  The  Indian  who  had  just  approached 
pointed  twice  vigorously  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come ;  and  though  apparently  per¬ 
suaded  against  his  will,  the  other  yielded,  and  the 
two  warriors  slowly  and  cautiously  began  to  make 
their  way  up  the  stream.  The  panther’s  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  their  every  movement,  but  the  beast  did  not 
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quit  its  hiding-place  or  make  any  movement  to 
follow  the  departing  men. 

Peter,  aware  now  that  there  was  an  added 
reason  for  him  to  cling  to  the  branch  on  which 
he  was  resting,  watched  his  new  enemy  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Apparently  his  own 
presence  had  not  been  discovered,  for  the  beast 
gave  no  sign  of  any  knowledge  of  his  being  there. 
It  still  lay  motionless ;  and,  although  its  eyes  were 
open,  it  seemed  to  be  content  to  lie  quietly  where 
it  was.  For  a  long  time  Peter  watched  his  besieger, 
for  so  had  he  come  to  look  upon  his  new  enemy. 
The  sun  was  now  low  in  the  western  sky,  and  it 
was  becoming  plain  that  the  night  would  soon  be 
at  hand.  Nothing  more  had  been  seen  of  his  pur¬ 
suers,  but  he  was  well  assured  that  the  pursuit  had 
not  been  abandoned.  A  part  of  the  band  might 
have  gone  from  the  place,  but  he  felt  assured  that 
another  part  would  doubtless  remain  and  continue 
the  search  which  had  been  begun.  But  what  was 
he  to  do  ?  Already  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
cramped  from  his  remaining  so  long  in  one  posi¬ 
tion,  but  every  time  he  was  tempted  to  move,  the 
sight  of  the  silent  watcher  on  the  opposite  bank 
was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  restrain  the  impulse. 
He  dared  not  venture  to  leave,  not  even  if  darkness 
should  come,  for  those  cruel  eyes  could  see  far 
better  than  he,  even  in  the  night-time.  His  arms 
ached,  his  legs  felt  almost  as  if  they  were  of  wood, 
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and,  indeed,  every  part  of  his  body  was  stiff  and 
sore. 

Still,  for  another  half  hour  he  clung  to  his 
position.  Neither  of  the  redmen  had  been  seen 
again.  The  light  in  the  forest  was  becoming  dim, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  monotonous  sound 
of  the  waters  beneath  him  was  becoming  louder. 
A  feeling  of  weariness  crept  over  him  which  only 
by  a  great  effort  he  was  able  to  throw  off,  for  to 
fall  asleep  where  he  was  was  to  increase  his  peril 
many  times.  He  was  beginning  to  wonder  how 
he  would  be  able  to  pass  the  night  where  he  was, 
since  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  being 
able  to  leave  the  spot  before  the  morning  light 
returned. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  great  cat  lift  its  head  and 
listen.  A  low  whine  could  be  heard  by  Peter,  and 
in  a  moment  the  panther  slowly  began  to  crawl 
out  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  then  slowly  de¬ 
scend  for  a  brief  distance  until  it  quickly  turned 
and  leaped  lightly  to  the  ground.  Alarmed  as  well 
as  puzzled  by  the  unexpected  action,  Peter,  too,  lis¬ 
tened  intently  and  peered  in  all  directions  about 
him,  but  at  first  he  was  able  neither  to  see  nor  to 
hear  anything  that  had  caused  the  beast  to  act  so 
strangely.  The  panther  was  now  standing  beneath 
the  tree  gazing  intently  into  the  midst  of  the  forest 
and  purring  so  loudly  that  Peter  could  distinctly 
hear  the  sound. 
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The  noise  increased,  and  suddenly  the  beast 
bounded  into  the  forest,  still  emitting  the  sounds 
that  evidently  were  tokens  of  its  pleasure  over  some¬ 
thing  it  had  heard  or  seen,  which  was  all  unknown 
by  the  watching  lad ;  but  in  a  moment  the  beast 
returned,  and,  to  Peter’s  intense  astonishment,  it 
was  walking  by  the  side  of  some  one  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  human  being.  A  second  glance  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  it  was  Nancy  before  him,  and  he 
recalled  the  sight  he  had  seen  from  her  hut  when 
she  had  departed  into  the  forest  with  the  panther 
which  had  visited  him  following  closely  at  her 
heels.  Doubtless  this  was  the  very  same  panther, 
he  quickly  concluded,  and  then  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  he  must  have  fled  in  the  direction  of  Nancy’s 
hut  when  he  had  been  running  from  his  pursuers. 
All  idea  of  direction  had  been  forgotten  in  his 
flight,  his  one  hope  being  to  escape  anywhere  and 
anyhow  from  the  men  who  were  swiftly  following 
him.  If  his  conjecture  was  correct,  then  he  must 
have  come  back  almost  to  the  very  place  where  he 
had  separated  from  the  hunter.  If  he  could  only 
find  the  hut  before  Nancy  returned  to  it,  then  he 
would  be  safe  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  might  later 
be  able  to  renew  his  attempt  to  return  to  Johnson’s 
camp.  The  very  brook  over  which  he  was  lying 
seemed  to  him  familiar  now,  and  he  wondered  that 
he  had  not  recognized  it  before.  He  tried  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  spot  he  knew,  and  so  be  able  to  determine 
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whether  or  not  he  was  near  to  Nancy’s  home,  but 
in  the  dim  light  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  How¬ 
ever,  he  decided  that  he  must  act  at  once  if  any¬ 
thing  was  to  be  done,  and  he  hastily  began  to 
descend  the  tree. 

As  soon  as  he  stood  once  more  upon  the  ground, 
after  glancing  keenly  about  him  to  make  sure  that 
his  descent  had  not  been  seen,  his  first  thought  was 
to  return  to  the  place  where  his  gun  was  concealed  ; 
but  he  hastily  abandoned  that  project  as  he  realized 
how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to  find  some  place 
where  he  would  be  safe  for  a  time  and  could  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  second  attempt  to  return  to  the  camp. 

As  he  recalled  the  location  of  Nancy’s  hut,  he 
was  positive  that  it  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
stream  on  which  he  himself  then  was,  while  the 
strange  woman  with  her  stranger  pet  had  been  on 
the  opposite  side  when  they  had  set  forth  together. 
It  might  be  possible  that  she  was  not  planning  to 
return  to  her  home  at  once,  and  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  thought  he  immediately  set  forth  on  his 
search.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  decide 
whether  to  go  up  the  stream  or  down.  He  could 
not  recognize  the  locality  where  he  then  was,  and  so 
was  unable  to  judge  of  the  better  direction  in  which 
to  go.  But  something  must  be  done,  and  at  once, 
and  the  fear  of  the  two  Indians  whom  he  had  seen 
go  up  the  stream  decided  him  to  make  the  attempt 
first  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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In  his  eagerness  he  began  to  run  again,  and  keep¬ 
ing  within  sight  of  the  brook  sped  on,  looking 
keenly  ahead  for  the  little  clearing  in  which  the 
hut  of  the  strange  woman  was  located.  So  eager 
was  he  in  his  search  that  for  the  time  even  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  recent  experiences  and  his 
present  peril  were  forgotten.  On  and  on  he  ran, 
and  when  at  last  he  was  about  to  turn  back, 
assured  that  he  must  be  mistaken  in  the  direction 
he  was  following,  he  suddenly  perceived  directly 
before  him  the  very  place  he  was  seeking.  A  slight 
cry  of  eagerness  escaped  his  lips  and  his  speed  in¬ 
creased  as  he  darted  across  the  clearing.  Nancy 
could  not  be  here  now,  he  assured  himself,  for  he 
had  been  running  much  more  rapidly  than  she 
could  move,  and  once  inside  the  hut  and  the  door 
barred  he  would  be  safe  for  the  present,  at  least. 

His  surprise  was  therefore  the  greater  when,  as 
he  approached  the  door,  he  saw  the  hermitess  herself 
in  the  doorway,  plainly  having  come  from  within. 
The  recollection  of  her  companion  was  a  source  of 
greater  fear,  and,  unarmed  as  he  was,  Peter  was 
more  than  startled  by  the  sight  of  Nancy  before  him. 

Before  he  could  turn  to  run,  however,  a  cry  from 
the  woman  caused  him  to  look  again  at  her.  Evi¬ 
dently  her  surprise  or  alarm,  he  could  not  determine 
which  it  was,  was  as  great  as  his  own.  With  a 
scream  Nancy  darted  from  the  doorway  and,  run¬ 
ning  with  incredible  swiftness,  dashed  into  the  forest 
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and  disappeared  from  sight  almost  before  Peter  was 
fully  aware  of  what  had  occurred. 

But  her  strange  pet  had  not  followed  her, — of  that 
fact  Peter  was  instantly  aware,  —  and,  as  he  turned 
once  more  toward  the  hut,  the  fear  in  his  heart  was 
not  entirely  gone.  The  door  was  still  open,  and, 
leaving  that  as  he  found  it,  he  ran  hastily  around 
to  the  little  window  and,  clambering  up  the  logs, 
peered  into  the  room. 

The  light  was  dim,  and  at  first  he  was  not  able 
to  distinguish  the  few  objects  with  which  he  had 
already  become  familiar ;  but  in  a  brief  time  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  room  was  free  of  all  occu¬ 
pants,  and  so  crawling  through  the  little  opening 
he  dropped  upon  the  floor  beneath. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  close  the 
door  and  drop  the  bar  into  its  place,  and  then  he 
turned  to  place  in  the  window  the  block  of  wood 
which  had  served  his  purpose  in  the  previous  night. 
Apparently  he  was  safe  now,  and  so  wearied  was 
he  that  he  soon  stretched  himself  upon  the  floor  and 
was  sleeping  soundly. 

How  long  he  had  slept  he  could  not  conjecture, 
when  he  was  aroused  by  some  sound  he  could  not 
locate  or  explain.  The  room  was  dark  all  about 
him,  but  his  every  sense  had  become  intensely  alert. 
He  listened  without  moving  from  the  place  where 
he  was  standing,  and  in  a  brief  time  he  heard  again 
the  sound  which  had  awakened  him.  There  could 
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be  no  mistaking  it  now,  and  it  was  the  sound  of  his 
own  name  which  some  one  outside  the  door  was 
calling. 

Hardly  able  to  realize  what  it  could  mean,  he  did 
not  yet  leave  the  place  where  he  was  standing  and 
waited  to  hear  the  call  repeated.  In  a  brief  time  the 
call  was  heard  again,  a  little  louder  and  more  distinct. 

“  Peter  !  Peter  !  ”  called  the  voice  outside  the 
hut. 

Thoroughly  mystified  and  no  less  alarmed  by  the 
strange  appeal,  Peter  nevertheless  approached  the 
door,  and  in  a  moment  was  replying  to  the  words 
of  his  unexpected  nightly  visitor. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Unexpected  Visitors 

«  TTTHO  is  it  ?  ”  called  Peter,  in  a  low  voice. 

V  V  “  Some  one  you  know.  Open  the  door 
and  let  me  in,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

“  You  can’t  come  in  here  till  you  tell  me  who 
you  are.” 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  during  which  Peter 
stood  close  to  the  door,  listening  intently,  and 
sorely  puzzled  to  account  for  the  strange  occur¬ 
rence.  In  a  moment,  however,  from  the  sounds  he 
could  overhear,  he  became  convinced  that  there 
were  two  of  the  visitors,  whoever  they  might  be, 
and  his  alarm  increased.  He  waited  until  he  was 
again  addressed,  meanwhile  assuring  himself  that 
he  was  in  a  measure  protected  from  the  intruders 
even  if  he  had  no  means  of  defence. 

“  Come,  Peter,  open  the  door  !  ”  called  the  same 
man  who  had  spoken  before.  The  lad  was  startled 
now  as  he  heard  the  voice,  for  it  sounded  familiar, 
and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated,  almost  deciding  to 
comply  with  the  request.  But  the  sense  of  his  fear 
was  still  strong  upon  him  and  his  better  judgment 
led  him  to  refuse. 
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“  Just  as  soon  as  I  know  who  you  are,  I’ll  do  it, 
and  not  before,”  he  replied. 

“  You  know  Sam,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  he’s  here.” 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  ” 

“  You  can  hear  me,  can’t  you  ?” 

“Where  did  you  see  me  last?”  inquired  Peter, 
almost  convinced,  and  yet  fearing  to  yield  to  the 
request  before  he  was  assured  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  mistake. 

“  ’Twasn’t  far  from  here.  It  was  right  up  the 
brook.” 

“  All  right,  Sam.” 

Peter  at  once  partly  opened  the  door,  but  almost 
attempted  to  close  it  again  when  he  perceived  that 
the  man  who  was  entering  was  an  Indian. 

“  It’s  all  right,  Peter,”  said  Sam,  in  a  low  voice, 
for  he  was  directly  behind  the  warrior.  « It’s 
only  Thanaka,  and  you  know  he’s  as  safe  as  I 
am.” 

In  a  moment  the  two  men  entered,  the  door  was 
hastily  closed  and  barred,  and  the  three  men  were 
together  in  the  darkness. 

“  You  are  a  wise  child,”  whispered  the  hunter,  and 
to  Peter  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  somewhat  irritated 
by  the  reception  he  had  received. 

“  I  had  a  friend  who  told  me  to  be  careful.” 

“  Who’s  he  ?  ” 
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“  He  isn’t  far  away  now.” 

“  You  mean  me  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  you  follow  up 
what  I  tell  ye  in  ev’ry  way  as  well  as  ye  do  in  this, 
ye’ll  never  come  to  any  great  harm.” 

“  How  did  you  come  here,  Sam  ?  ”  inquired  Peter, 
unable  to  restrain  his  curiosity  longer. 

“  Straight  from  the  camp.” 

“  Does  the  general  know  about  the  Frenchmen  ?  ” 

“  He  does  that,  and  I  was  not  the  first  one  to  tell 
him,  either,”  added  Sam,  gloomily. 

“  Who  told  him  ?  ” 

“  Another  man.  He  sent  out  two  or  three 
scouting  parties,  ye  see.” 

“  How  did  you  happen  to  come  here  ?  How  did 
you  know  I  was  here  ?  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
make  of  it  when  I  heard  you  calling  me  outside  the 
door.” 

“  Nancy  told  me.” 

“  Have  you  seen  her  ?  ” 

“  How  could  she  tell  me  if  I  hadn’t  ?  ”  demanded 
the  hunter,  sharply. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  she  could.  Did  she  have  her 
pet  with  her  ?  ” 

“  The  catamount  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  didn’t  see  it.  It  might  ’a’  been  somewhere 
near,  though.” 
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“  I’m  all  mixed  up,  Sam.  I  wish  you’d  tell  me 
about  it.” 

“  About  what  ?  ” 

“  What  you  and  Thanaka  are  doing  here.” 

“Tell  me  first  how  you  happen  to  be  here  yer- 
self.  I  thought  I  told  ye  to  put  straight  for  John¬ 
son’s  camp,  and  a  spell  ago  you  were  braggin’  that 
ye  always  did  jest  what  I  told  ye  to  do.” 

Thus  bidden,  Peter  hastily  related  the  story  of 
his  own  adventures,  and,  although  he  was  unable  to 
see  his  companion’s  face,  he  knew  from  his  silence 
that  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  heard. 

“Bad.  That’s  bad,”  said  the  hunter,  almost  as 
if  he  were  speaking  to  himself  when  Peter’s  story 
was  all  told.  “  It  looks  ’s  if  the  woods  was  full 
on  ’em.  I’m  thinkin’  the  Frenchmen  are  ’bout  as 
lively  in  keepin’  watch  o’  our  doin’s  as  we  be  o’  theirs. 
This  Dieskau  is  a  fellow  worth  watchin’  an’  no 
mistake  ’bout  that,  either.  I’m  thinkin’  the  motto 
on  his  arms  may  be  somethin’  worth  lookin’  after.” 

«  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  ‘  Boldness  wins.’  Leastwise  that’s  what  I’ve 
been  told  ’twas.” 

“  Where  did  you  meet  Thanaka  ?  ” 

“  That’s  a  fair  question.  Back  here  by  Rocky 
Brook.” 

“  Has  he  found  out  anything  ?  ” 

“  That’s  as  may  be.  He’s  done  something 
whether  he’s  found  out  anything  or  not.” 
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“  What  did  he  do  ?  ” 

“  He’s  led  the  baron  not  jest  exactly  in  the  way 
he  thought  he  was  goin’,  that’s  all.” 

« He  did !  ”  exclaimed  Peter,  interested  at  once. 

“  That’s  what  I  said.  ’Tisn’t  anything  that’s  to 
be  talked  over,  lad,  but  that’s  the  plain  state  o’ 
the  case.  Ye  see,  we  know  what  the  plan  o’  De 
Vaudreuil  is  now.  He’s  left  a  good-sized  force  at 
Crown  Point  and  sent  two  hundred  reg’lars,  about 
seven  hundred  Canadians,  and  six  hundred  redskins 
under  the  command  o’  the  baron  up  to  South  Bay. 
Their  plan  was  to  smash  Fort  Edward  and  then 
cut  off  the  retreat  o’  Johnson,  smash  him  and  all  o’ 
his  soldiers,  and  then  go  on  to  Albany  and  some  o’ 
the  lower  settlements ;  and  when  he’d  attended 
t’  them,  he’d  have  the  way  all  clear  to  keep  straight 
on  down  the  Hudson,  and  get  hold  o’  New  York; 
and  when  all  that ’d  been  done,  where  would  King 
George  and  all  the  Englishmen  be  ?  I  tell  ye,  Peter, 
that  man’s  a  smart  chap,  an’  it’s  goin’  to  take  all 
that  Johnson  an’  we  can  do  t’  keep  him  out.  That’s 
what  it  is,  lad.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Peter,  thoughtfully.  “  But  I  don’t 
just  see  yet  what  you  are  doing  here.  I  can’t  seem 
to  get  it  into  my  head  how  it  all  came  about.” 

“  Why,  the  way  of  it  is  like  this.  Thanaka  here 
was  one  o’  the  Frenchman’s  guides.  He  led  his 
troops  a  bit  out  o’  the  way,  it  seems,  and  when 
the  Frenchmen  found  it  out,  why,  Thanaka  thought 
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’twould  be  a  good  time  for  him  to  part  company 
with  ’em.  And  that’s  what  he  did.” 

“  Did  he  lead  them  out  of  the  right  way  on 
purpose  ?  ” 

“ I  didn’t  ask  him,  but  I  have  my  suspicions.” 

“  Where  are  they  now  ?  ” 

“  About  four  or  five  miles  from  Fort  Edward.” 

“  Now  ?  ”  exclaimed  Peter,  in  great  excitement. 

“  That’s  what  I  was  a-sayin’.” 

“  They’ll  kill  everybody  there !  Why  don’t  we 
do  something  ?  ” 

“We  are.” 

“  I  don’t  see  it.” 

“  That’s  as  may  be.  I  don’t  know  as  I  can  help 
that.  But  I  don’t  think  the  Frenchmen  will  do 
anything  right  away.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  o’  the  redskins.” 

“  What  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  Considerable.  In  the  first  place  the  baron ’s  sent 
for’ard  a  party  o’  them  to  reconnoitre,  as  we  happen 
t’  know,  and  he’s  got  to  find  out  first  where  our  big 
guns  are.  The  Indians  don’t  like  the  artillery,  and 
he’ll  have  to  find  out  a  little  more  than  he  knows 
now  before  he  starts  in.  But  he’s  in  a  good  position, 
no  matter  what  happens.  We  can’t  deny  that.” 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  I’m  on  my  way  to  Fort  Edward  for  to  give  ’em 
warnin’  o’  what’s  cornin’.” 
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“  What  are  you  stopping  here  for,  then  ?  ” 

“  That’s  a  fine  question  t’  ask  o’  the  best  friend 
ye’ve  got  in  the  world.” 

“  Was,  it  for  me  ?  ” 

“  That’s  as  may  be.” 

“  Tell  me,  Sam,”  persisted  Peter,  perceiving  that 
the  hunter  apparently  was  offended  by  his  words. 

“  To  tell  ye  th’  truth,  Peter,  I’d  started  for  Fort 
Edward,  an’  I’d  stopped  to  wait  a  bit  for  Thanaka 
at  Rocky  Brook  accordin’  t’  our  agreement.  But 
I  didn’t  have  to  wait  any,  for  he  was  there  before 
me,  just  as  I  might  ’a’  known  he’d  be.  Well,  we 
put  out  an’  we  didn’t  lose  any  time  on  the  way, 
either,  but  back  here  we  happened  t’  run  across 
Nancy  an’  she  informed  us  o’  your  trouble.” 

“My  trouble?  I  didn’t  know  she  knew  me. 
When  I  came  here  and  she  saw  me,  she  yelled 
like  a  crazy  woman  and  took  to  the  woods.  That’s 
why  I’m  in  her  house  alone.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Peter?”  in¬ 
quired  the  hunter,  soberly. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

The  hunter  turned  to  his  Indian  companion,  who 
had  been  silent  since  they  had  entered  the  house, 
and  a  few  words  were  exchanged  between  them. 
Then  Sam  turned  again  to  Peter  and  said :  — 

“Ye  might  go  on  with  us,  lad,  but  —  ” 

“  I’d  not  help  any.  I’d  be  only  in  the  way,  I’m 
afraid.  I  don’t  know  what  I  can  do  except  to 
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try  to  get  back  to  the  camp,”  said  Peter,  disconso. 
lately. 

“Ye  might  stay  here  and  wait  till  we  come 
back,”  suggested  the  hunter. 

“  How  long  will  you  be  gone  ?  ” 

“  That’s  as  may  be.” 

Here  Thanaka  interrupted  the  hunter,  and  again 
there  was  a  brief  conversation  between  them. 
When  it  was  ended,  Sam  said :  — 

“Peter,  Thanaka  says  ’twill  never  do  for  you  to 
stay  here  and  wait  for  us.  He  thinks  it’s  more  ’n 
likely  we  won’t  come  back  at  all  —  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  That  we’re  likely  to  stay  and  help  the  men  at 
Fort  Edward.” 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Listen,  lad,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  Thanaka 
suggests.  He  says  if  you’ll  follow  this  brook  here 
till  it  comes  t’  the  open  water,  ye’ll  find  a  canoe  o’ 
his  hidden  there.  He  has  several  he  keeps  all  along 
th’  lakes,  ye  see.  Then  —  ” 

“  But  I  might  not  be  able  t’  find  it,”  suggested 
Peter. 

“  Hold  still.  Right  near  where  the  brook  ends 
there’s  a  beech  tree  an’  a  maple  growin’  side  by 
side,  an’  right  under  the  maple  there’s  a  clump  o’ 
alders.  If  ye  look  in  the  southern  corner  o' 
clump,  ye’ll  find  the  canoe  an’  the  paddle  right 
under  it.” 
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“  How  far  is  it  from  here  ?  ” 

“Not  very  far.  Ye’ll  make  it  by  mornin’.” 

“  Shall  I  walk  in  the  brook  all  the  way  ?  ” 

“No.  Ye  may  want  to  sometimes  and  some¬ 
times  ye  won’t.  That’s  as  may  be.” 

“  If  it’s  daylight  when  I  find  the  canoe,  —  if  I 
do,  —  shall  I  put  out  right  away  ?  ” 

« That’s  as  may  be.  I  can’t  tell  ye  ev’ry thing, 
an’  I  don’t  need  to,  for  ye’ve  got  some  sense  for 
a  boy.” 

«  When  are  you  and  Thanaka  going  to  start  ?  ” 

“  Now.  This  very  minute.” 

“  And  I’d  better  go,  too  ?  ” 

«  Yes.” 

There  was  no  delay  now,  and  the  door  was 
opened  and  the  hunter  and  his  companion  at  once 
departed.  Peter  stood  within  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway,  and  watched  them  until  they  disappeared 
in  the  forest,  and  then  he,  too,  crept  out  of  the 
hut  and  ran  swiftly  across  the  clearing  toward  the 
brook. 

He  thought  of  the  gun  he  had  concealed  in  the 
thicket,  but  the  report  which  the  hunter  had 
brought  of  the  condition  of  affairs  convinced  him 
that  the  one  necessity  now  was  for  him  to  get  back 
to  camp  with  all  the  swiftness  he  could  make. 
Stirring  events  were  at  hand,  of  that  fact  he  could 
make  no  doubt.  The  hunter’s  words  had  strongly 
aroused  him,  and  the  presence  and  movements  of 
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the  two  armies  now  were  more  different  in  their 
aspects  than  ever  before.  He  was  eager  to  be  back 
in  camp  and  talk  over  matters  with  his  friend, 
John  Rogerson. 

Between  him  and  that  place,  however,  several 
miles  lay,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  prowling 
scouts  of  the  French  were  also  doubtless  there. 
His  recent  experiences  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and 
the  departure  of  the  hunter  had  increased  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  loneliness  that  now  possessed  him.  Yet  all 
the  time  he  was  moving  swiftly  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  brook  was  flowing,  keeping  the  waters 
within  sight  for  most  of  the  way.  Occasionally 
he  halted  to  listen  and  assure  himself  that  he 
was  not  being  followed  by  beast  or  man.  And 
just  as  the  light  of  the  morning  appeared,  he  be¬ 
held  the  waters  of  the  lake  before  him,  and  knew 
then  that  a  part  of  his  journey  had  been  safely 
accomplished. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


A  Return  and  a  Departure 

THE  morning  light  was  doubly  inspiring  to 
Peter  Van  de  Bogert,  who,  although  he  was 
aware  that  his  perils  were  by  no  means  at  an  end, 
still  was  rejoiced,  as  he  knew  that  the  darkness  was 
no  longer  to  be  feared.  It  was  a  source  of  comfort 
to  him  to  be  able  to  see  clearly  once  more  all  about 
him.  The  waters  of  the  little  lake  never  appeared 
to  him  more  beautiful,  the  songs  of  almost  count¬ 
less  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  melodies  as  they 
hailed  the  coming  of  the  morning,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  scene  Peter’s  courage  at 
once  returned,  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  a  breakfast  before  he  had  joined  his 
comrades  in  Johnson’s  camp. 

His  search  for  the  hidden  canoe  was  speedily 
rewarded,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dragged  the  frail 
little  craft  from  its  place  of  concealment,  he  at 
once  took  his  place  on  board,  and  with  long  and 
powerful  strokes  of  his  paddle  sent  it  far  out  from 
shore.  For  Peter  had  decided  that  his  safer  as 
well  as  his  better  course  would  be  to  avoid  the 
shore  and  proceed  toward  his  destination  in  the 
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manner  that  would  be  least  likely  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  any  one  who  might  be  watching  his  move¬ 
ments  from  the  banks.  He  realized  that  he  was  not 
beyond  the  range  of  a  musket,  but  his  thought  was 
that  any  watcher  would  not  know  to  which  side 
in  the  struggle  he  belonged,  and  even  if  he  spied 
him,  would  hesitate  before  he  fired  upon  one  who 
might  be  a  friend. 

Steadily  he  urged  the  little  canoe  onward,  and 
when  two  hours  had  elapsed,  he  once  more  sought 
the  shore  and  concealed  the  craft  among  the  bushes, 
first  carefully  noting  the  spot  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  find  it  again.  Then,  although  he  was 
wearied  by  his  labors  in  the  night  that  was  gone, 
he  walked  briskly  toward  the  camp. 

In  a  half  hour  he  arrived  at  a  point  where  he 
beheld  the  guard,  and,  calling  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  attract  his  attention,  at  once  moved  forward 
to  meet  him.  To  his  surprise  he  discovered  that 
the  sentry  was  John  Rogerson  himself,  and  as  he 
ran  forward  to  meet  him  he  said :  “  Good,  good  for 
you,  John.  They’ve  made  a  man  of  you  now. 
Better  be  a  soldier  with  a  gun  than  the  best  man 
that  ever  swung  an  axe.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  sign  ?  ”  demanded  John,  soberly. 

“  No,  I  don’t.  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“Then  I  think  I’d  better  march  you  in  to  the 
general’s  quarters  and  make  you  give  an  account 
of  yourself” 
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“That’s  the  very  thing  I  want  above  everything 
else.  Come  on,  John  !  ” 

But  John  Rogerson  was  in  no  mood  for  joking, 
however  lightly  his  friend  might  be  looking  upon 
the  affair.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved,  and 
he  looked  upon  Peter  with  an  expression  that  made 
the  latter  laugh  aloud.  It  was  good  to  be  back 
among  friends  and  to  look  upon  the  face  of  John 
once  more,  even  if  the  latter  was  inclined  to  mag¬ 
nify  his  position  as  guard  somewhat  unduly. 

“I  can’t  go  with  you,”  said  John,  at  last.  “I 
can’t  leave  my  place.” 

“  I  can  go  alone.  That’s  what  I’ve  been  doing 
for  some  time,  and  I  don’t  think  I’ll  mind  it  now.” 

“Where  have  you  been?”  John’s  face  lighted 
up  for  a  moment  from  the  curiosity  he  was  not 
entirely  able  to  conceal,  but  in  a  moment  the  sense 
of  dignity  which  possessed  him  once  more  asserted 
itself  and  he  became  silent. 

“I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  little  while.  You 
won’t  be  on  duty  long,  and  if  you’ll  come  and  see 
me,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  John,  quickly.  “  You’ll  find  the 
camp  pretty  well  stirred  up,  too,  I’m  thinking. 
It’s  been  all  upset  since  you  left.” 

“  Has  it  ?  ”  demanded  Peter,  now  thoroughly 
aroused  himself.  “  What’s  happened  ?  Anything 
wrong  ?  ” 

“You  go  along  and  make  your  report,  and  then 
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you’ll  find  out  all  you  want  to  know  unless  you’re 
blind  and  stone  deaf.” 

Thus  bidden,  Peter  hastily  departed,  and  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  camp,  he  sought  out  the  general 
to  make  his  report  to  him  of  what  he  had  done 
and  seen.  The  general,  however,  he  speedily  dis¬ 
covered,  was  already  aware  of  all  the  knowledge 
he  had  gained,  as  other  scouts  had  been  sent  out 
who  had  returned  with  the  information  they  had 
secured,  and,  although  he  was  kind  and  courteous 
in  his  manner,  Peter  was  speedily  dismissed  from 
his  presence. 

Somewhat  mortified  by  the  reception  he  had 
had,  Peter  left  the  quarters  of  the  leader  to  secure 
something  to  eat,  and  on  his  way  fell  in  with  John 
Rogerson,  whose  duties  as  sentry  had  been  ended 
for  the  day. 

“  Where  are  you  going  now,  Peter  ?  ”  inquired 
John,  as  he  joined  his  friend. 

“  I’m  going  to  find  something  to  eat  if  it’s 
to  be  had.  I  haven’t  had  a  mouthful  since  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon.  I’m  hungry  enough  to  eat  a 
board.” 

“No  need  of  that.  Come  along,  and  I’ll  do  my 
best  to  help  you  out,”  said  John,  kindly ;  and  to¬ 
gether  the  two  boys  sought  a  place  where  Peter’s 
hunger  was  speedily  allayed. 

John  took  his  seat  near  him  and  watched  his 
friend,  as  he  disposed  of  the  rough  fare  that  was 
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provided,  for  a  while  in  silence ;  but  his  desire  to 
talk  could  not  be  entirely  controlled,  and  soon  he 
was  busily  relating  what  had  occurred  in  the  camp 
during  Peter’s  absence,  and  in  turn  was  demanding 
an  account  of  the  adventures  that  had  befallen  his 
friend. 

As  he  listened  to  Peter’s  story  his  eyes  became 
bright,  and  he  exclaimed :  “  There !  that’s  always 
the  way  it  is !  Why  couldn’t  I  have  gone  ?  I’d 
have  done  as  well  as  you  did,  Peter ;  you  know  I 
would,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  been  afraid  of  that 
tame  panther  either!” 

“  You’re  better  off  where  you  are,”  replied  Peter, 
soberly. 

‘“That’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  say,  but  it’s 
been  all  work  here.” 

“  It  hasn’t  been  all  fun  where  I’ve  been.” 

“  It’s  been  better  than  building  bateaux,  though,” 
said  John,  sharply.  “  I  shouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised, 
though,  if  we  had  something  else  to  do  here,  and 
before  many  days  —  or  hours,  either,  for  the  matter 
of  that — are  gone.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  Peter  spoke  quietly,  but,  as  he 
thought  he  himself  knew  what  his  friend  referred 
to,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  enlarge. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  Colonel  Williams  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  John. 

“  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  ?  ” 

“  Yes !  he’s  the  man  for  you !  ” 
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“  That’s  what  I  heard  Nathan  Higginson  say.” 

“He  said  the  truth,  then.  There  isn’t  such  a 
soldier  in  the  army  as  he  is.  He’s  as  strong  as  a 
bull,  and  he  isn’t  afraid  of  anything  that  grows. 
They  tell  me  he  used  to  be  a  sailor,  but  for  a 
good  many  years  he’s  been  helping  beat  off  these 
Frenchmen.” 

“  Is  he  an  old  man  ?  Then  he’s  not  the  one  I 
thought  he  was.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  he’s  old ;  but  he  isn’t  so  old  as  he 
might  be  or  will  be.  Still,  he’s  a  pretty  old  man. 
He  must  be  almost  forty.” 

“  He’s  a  Yankee,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  He  is  that.  He  was  born  right  in  the  Bay 
Colony.  That’s  where  the  most  of  the  best  men 
are  born.” 

“  That  isn’t  so  !  ”  retorted  Peter,  hotly.  “  Where 
was  Schuyler  born?  Where  did  General  Johnson 
come  from  ?  Tell  me  that,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  well,  once  in  a  while  you  happen  to  find  a 
good  man  somewhere  else,  but  it’s  rare.  It’s  rare,” 
repeated  John,  shaking  his  head  as  if  it  was  a  sad 
truth  he  was  stating,  “  but  still  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Ye  see,  Peter,  back  there  it’s  almost  every 
man  that  is  all  right ;  but  up  here  it’s  only  once  in 
a  while  you  run  across  a  top-notch  man.” 

But  Peter  was  not  yet  ready  to  yield  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and,  partly  for  the  sake  of  still  further  pro¬ 
voking  his  overzealous  friend,  he  said:  “Look  at 
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Sam,  John  !  Why,  there  isn’t  a  man  in  all  the 
New  England  companies  to  compare  with  him. 
He  knows  more  about  these  regions  than  all  your 
men  put  together.” 

“  And  how  much  does  that  amount  to  when 
you’re  done  with  it  ?  ” 

“  You  may  find  out  it  will  amount  to  some¬ 
thing  before  you’re  back  home  eating  codfish 
again !  ” 

“  I’ll  trust  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  anywhere.” 

“  What  is  it  he  is  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  for  sure,  but  it’s  the  talk  of  the 
camp  that  he’s  going  to  lead  a  division  to  Fort 
Edward,  and  he  may  have  a  chance  to  smash  some 
of  the  Frenchmen  on  the  way.  They’d  better  keep 
out  of  his  path  if  they  know  when  they  are  well 
off !  ”  said  John,  proudly. 

“  Oh,  well,  he’s  a  pretty  good  man,”  assented 
Peter. 

“  ‘  Good  ’  ?  ‘  Good  ’  ?  He’s  more  ’n  good,  as  you’ll 
find  out  if  you  go  with  him.” 

“  If  I  go  with  him  ?  He  won’t  have  anybody 
along  except  Massachusetts  men !  Nobody  else 
amounts  to  much,  it  seems,  hereabouts.” 

“  They  may  do  something  if  he  leads  them.  Say, 
Peter,  which  would  you  rather  have,  an  army  of 
sheep  led  by  a  panther  or  an  army  of  panthers  led 
by  a  sheep  ?  Tell  me  that,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  I’d  rather  not  have  either.” 
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«  But  if  you  had  to  have  one  or  the  other  ?  ” 

«  Oh,  John,  you  know  such  talk  is  all  foolishness. 
I’m  just  as  willing  as  you  are  to  own  up  to  every¬ 
thing  you  say  about  Colonel  Williams.  He’s  a 
good  man,  every  inch  of  him !  I  know  that  just 
as  well  as  you  do,  but  it  won’t  make  any  difference 
to  me  either  way,  for  I’ll  be  left  here  in  camp, 
anyway.” 

“There’s  no  telling  about  that,  Peter.  All  the 
men  are  stirred  up,  and  they  say  the  colonel  is  going 
to  take  some  New  York  men  along  with  the  men 
from  Massachusetts,  and  if  he  does,  you  and  I  may 
be  called  out  along  with  ’em.” 

“  I’m  not  so  anxious  to  go,”  said  Peter,  thought¬ 
fully.  “ I’ve  seen  enough  to  let  me  know  it’s 
not  going  to  be  any  training-day  fun.  Why, 
John  —  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know.  But  if  Colonel  Williams 
has  charge  —  ” 

“What  ’ll  he  do?” 

“Do?  He’ll  do  just  what  ought  to  be  done! 
Don’t  you  be  afraid  of  that.” 

« I’m  not  afraid.  I’m  only  dead  tired  and  sleepy. 
I’m  going  to  get  some  sleep  now.  You  just  call 
me  if  I’m  to  start  before  it’s  time  for  me  to  wake 
up.” 

Peter  spoke  lightly,  but  in  his  heart  he  cherished 
as  strong  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  Colonel  Williams 
as  his  friend.  He  had  noted  the  face  and  vigorous 
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form  of  the  soldier,  his  dignified  and  yet  kindly 
manners,  and  his  popularity  among  the  men  in  the 
camp  was  also  well  known  by  the  young  soldier. 
He  had  often  seen  the  colonel,  sometimes  mounted 
and  riding  about  the  camp,  and  sometimes  busily 
working  among  the  men  where  his  presence  was 
ever  welcome.  No  officer  more  fully  commanded 
the  confidence  and  the  respect  of  the  camp  than 
did  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams. 

Thoughts  of  these  things  were  in  the  young 
soldier’s  mind  when  he  stretched  himself  upon  the 
ground,  for  the  sleep  of  which  he  was  so  much 
in.  need.  So  wearied  was  he  that  he  did  not  awake 
until  near  nightfall,  and  even  then,  as  soon  as  he  had 
eaten  his  supper  and  learned  that  he  was  to  be 
free  from  any  demand  upon  his  time,  he  once  more 
sought  his  sleeping-place  and  did  not  awake  until 
the  morning  had  come.  Then,  thoroughly  rested, 
he  sought  out  his  friend  and  soon  was  as  excited 
as  he  when  he  learned  what  was  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Another  of  the  scouts  whom  General  Johnson 
had  sent  out  had  returned  with  the  report  that  his 
companion  had  been  killed  by  the  Frenchmen,  and 
that  he  himself  had  barely  managed  to  escape  with 
his  life.  He  brought,  however,  fresh  reports  of  the 
doings  of  the  enemy,  and  so  imminent  seemed  to  be 
the  peril  of  the  men  at  Fort  Edward,  that  it  was 
decided  that  Colonel  Williams  should  at  once  lead 
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a  large  detachment  of  men  to  their  aid.  Of  Sam, 
who  had  been  sent  to  warn  Colonel  Blanchard  at 
Fort  Edward  of  his  peril  from  the  approaching 
army  of  Dieskau,  not  a  word  had  been  received. 
The  reported  death  of  another  courier,  however, 
had  made  all  the  men  in  the  camp  of  Johnson 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  friends,  and  the 
eagerness  to  set  forth  on  the  relief  expedition  had 
now  become  intense. 

At  the  council  which  was  called  by  General 
Johnson  early  in  the  morning,  the  old  sachem 
Hendrich  had  vigorously  opposed  the  plan  which 
was  proposed.  Both  the  officers  of  the  white  men 
and  the  leaders  of  the  redmen  had  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  send  a  thousand  troops  and  two  hundred 
Indians  to  the  aid  of  Fort  Edward ;  but  the  old 
Mohawk 1  had  vigorously  declared,  “  If  they  are 
to  fight,  they  are  too  few ;  if  they  are  to  be  killed, 
they  are  too  many.” 

Somewhat  moved  by  the  words  and  evident 
feeling  of  the  old  chieftain,  it  was  then  suggested 
that  the  detachment  should  be  sent  out  in  three 
parties.  The  Mohawk  sachem  had  been  silent  until 
the  proposition  was  changed,  then  bending  low  upon 
the  ground  he  selected  three  sticks,  and  suddenly 
standing  erect  he  faced  the  members  of  the  council, 
and,  holding  forth  the  sticks,  he  said,  “Put  these 

1  Hendrich  was  a  Mohegan  by  birth  but  had  become  a  Mohawk 
by  adoption. 
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together  and  you  cannot  break  them ;  take  them 
one  by  one  and  you  will  do  it  easily.” 

However,  the  white  men  believed  themselves  to 
be  wiser  than  the  savage,  and  soon  the  detachment 
prepared  to  set  forth.  The  provincial  troops  were 
led  by  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  and  their  red¬ 
skinned  allies  by  King  Hendrich  himself,  who, 
although  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  plan, 
nevertheless  was  prepared  to  do  his  best  when  the 
testing  time  came.  Among  the  white  men  were 
our  two  friends,  Peter  Van  de  Bogert  and  John 
Rogerson,  and  in  the  proposed  division  into  three 
parts  the  little  force  set  forth  from  the  camp  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1755. 
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LL  unknown  to  the  brave  and  overconfident 


Jj L  provincials,  the  able  Baron  Dieskau  was  al¬ 
ready  aware  of  the  movements  of  the  men  who 
were  leaving  the  camp  of  General  Johnson.  His 
keen-eyed  scouts  had  crept  up  near  the  camp,  and 
hardly  had  the  men  set  forth  on  their  expedition, 
before  the  watchers  had  swiftly  returned  to  the 
brave  and  resolute  leader  of  the  Frenchmen  with 
reports  not  only  of  the  numbers  of  the  force  that 
was  approaching,  but  also  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  route  they  in  all  probability  would  follow. 

Baron  Dieskau,  as  the  provincial  soldiers  were 
soon  to  learn,  was  a  man  of  quick  decision  and  of 
sterling  worth.  Devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  French 
king,  he  was  also  quick  to  perceive  the  worth  of 
his  foes  and  was  generous  in  his  recognition  of  their 
better  qualities.  At  this  time,  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  word  from  his  trusty  scouts  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  he  selected  a  defile  in  the  route 
of  his  enemies  and  quickly  arranged  his  own  follow¬ 
ers  there  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  His  regulars,  as 
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being  the  more  experienced  and  therefore  more  fully 
to  be  relied  upon,  he  stationed  in  the  centre  of 
the  crescent,  while  the  Canadians  and  Indians  were 
placed  on  either  side.  Here  were  tall  trees  and  huge 
rocks,  and  thickets  abounded  all  along  the  line  he 
had  selected,  so  that  his  men  were  effectively  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  view  of  those  who  were  approach¬ 
ing.  And  there  they  waited  for  the  coming  of 
Colonel  Williams  and  his  men. 

Unsuspicious  of  danger  and  with  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  leader,  the  men  advanced  until  the 
camp  of  General  Johnson  was  two  miles  behind 
them,  and  at  Rocky  Brook  they  halted  to  await 
the  coming  of  Lieutenant  Whiting  and  the  old 
sachem  Hendrich  with  the  men  under  their  com¬ 
mand.  These  soon  joined  the  little  force,  and  then 
Colonel  Williams  at  once  prepared  to  move  forward 
swiftly,  for  now  he  was  eager  to  join  his  comrades 
at  Fort  Edward,  where  he  was  confident  their  com¬ 
bined  forces  would  easily  be  able  to  drive  off  the 
Frenchmen  and  their  Indian  allies  in  the  attack 
which  it  was  confidently  believed  they  were  about 
to  make. 

It  is  difficult  to-day  to  understand  why  it  was 
that  so  able  and  experienced  a  soldier  as  Colonel 
Williams  undoubtedly  was,  should  have  neglected 
as  he  did  the  ordinary  precautions  of  safety. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  had  not  been  correctly  in¬ 
formed  by  his  scouts  of  the  presence  and  location 
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of  the  Frenchmen,  or  that  he  believed  that  they 
would  fall  back  before  him  and  reserve  all  their 
strength  for  the  onslaught  at  Fort  Edward,  cannot 
be  known.  At  all  events,  he  neglected  to  send  for¬ 
ward  his  skirmishers,  and  his  little  army  advanced 
as  if  never  a  thought  of  immediate  danger  was  in 
the  mind  of  any. 

In  advance  moved  Hendrich  and  his  little  band 
of  painted  warriors,  and  it  may  have  been  that  too 
much  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  protection  which 
their  keen  senses  and  sagacity  were  supposed  to 
afford.  The  pace  at  which  they  were  marching 
was  rapid,  and  the  air  of  confidence  was  complete. 
And  every  step  brought  them  nearer  the  defile  where 
the  keen-eyed  Indians  and  determined  Frenchmen 
were  waiting  for  their  coming.  Not  a  sign  of  dan¬ 
ger  had  yet  appeared,  and  the  glorious  air  of  the 
early  September  morning  seemed  but  a  reflection 
of  the  bright  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  hardy 
provincial  soldiers. 

Steadily,  swiftly  the  little  army  advanced.  The 
presence  of  Colonel  Williams  itself  was  sufficient 
to  cheer  the  heart  of  every  man.  He  was  a  soldier 
tried  and  true,  and  under  his  leadership  there  could 
be  but  one  result  to  the  expedition,  every  man 
fondly  believed,  and  his  own  supreme  confidence 
was  an  inspiration  to  the  men  who  were  marching 
by  his  side.  So  the  little  force  swung  forward, 
silent,  grim,  determined,  and  yet  with  never  a 
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thought  of  any  peril  to  be  faced  before  they  should 
arrive  at  Fort  Edward,  and  with  their  friends  had 
made  a  determined  stand  against  the  onslaught 
which  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  would 
there  make.  For  two  miles  more  the  steady  ad¬ 
vance  was  followed,  and  then  the  little  army  came 
to  the  defile  where  their  crafty  enemies  were  wait¬ 
ing  and  watching  for  their  appearance. 

Still  never  a  thought  of  the  threatening  danger 
entered  their  minds.  The  morning  air  was  still 
bright,  the  sky  overhead  was  free  from  all  clouds, 
and  the  leader  was  as  confident  as  he  had  been 
when  he  had  set  forth  with  the  men  from  Johnson’s 
camp.  And  now  they  had  begun  to  enter  the 
defile,  and  the  line  of  march  was  still  unchanged, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  men  as  keen  as  when  they 
had  started.  Within  the  defile  they  entered,  un¬ 
aware  of  the  gleaming  eyes  that  were  watching 
their  every  movement,  ignorant  of  the  presence  of 
the  men  within  the  thickets  or  behind  the  shel¬ 
tering  rocks  and  trees,  still  moving  briskly  forward 
until  they  were  almost  all  within  the  half  circle  of 
the  ambuscade. 

Baron  Dieskau  had  given  strict  orders  to  his  men 
that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  until  the  entire 
detachment  had  entered  within  the  ambush.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  unsuspecting  provincials,  his  orders, 
although  obeyed  implicitly  by  the  most  of  his 
men,  were  disregarded  by  one  of  his  Indian  allies. 
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Watching  his  brothers  of  the  Mohawks  as  they  led 
the  approaching  force,  his  heart  apparently  misgave 
him.  It  might  all  be  very  well  to  trap  and  scalp 
the  white  men,  who  were  invaders  in  the  lands  of 
his  fathers,  but  the  Mohawks  were  of  their  own 
kindred,  and  there  was  also  in  his  heart  a  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  the  power  they  possessed  and  exer¬ 
cised  over  all  the  Indian  tribes.  It  would  never 
do  to  permit  them  to  be  slaughtered  after  this 
fashion,  and  so,  suddenly  and  without  a  sign  of 
warning,  he  raised  his  musket  and  discharged  it 
into  the  air.1 

Almost  as  if  by  a  prearranged  signal  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  terrific  yells  of  the  hidden  savages 
.and  the  rattling  of  the  musketry.  Upon  the  right 
and  left  of  Colonel  Williams’s  column  the  fire  was 
murderous.  Men  fell  as  the  grass  falls  before  the 
scythe.  King  Hendrich,  who  was  not  only  a  very 
large  Indian  but  also  an  exceedingly  corpulent  one, 
had  been  given  a  horse  before  the  detachment  left 
the  camp,  and,  mounted  upon  this,  he  was  leading 
his  warriors  when  they  entered  the  defile.  He 
naturally  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  many  a 
musket,  and  in  one  of  the  first  discharges  the 
aged  sachem  fell  from  his  horse  dead. 

1  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  discharge  of  this  musket 
was  due  entirely  to  an  accident;  but  Baron  Dieskau  himself 
declared  that  the  Indian  discharged  his  gun  with  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  warning  the  Mohawks  of  their  peril. 
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Colonel  Williams,  when  the  terrific  attack  had 
first  been  begun,  had  leaped  upon  a  huge  boulder 
from  which  he  could  more  easily  look  out  over  the 
field  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  men.  He, 
too,  became  a  mark  for  the  unseen  enemy,  and  in 
one  of  the  first  volleys  fell  from  the  rock,  shot 
through  the  head.  In  spite  of  the  turmoil  and 
terror  into  which  the  provincials  were  thrown, 
two  of  the  soldiers  hastily  seized  the  body  of  their 
fallen  leader,  and,  carrying  it  some  distance  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  concealed  it,  so  that 
the  savages  would  not  be  able  to  mutilate  it  with 
their  scalping-knives. 

After  the  battle  the  body  of  the  fallen  leader 
was  carried  by  his  friends  to  a  spot  about  twenty 
rods  from  the  rock  where  he  had  fallen,  and  there, 
at  the  foot  of  a  tall  pine  tree  by  the  side  of  the 
military  road,  it  was  buried.1 

For  another  act,  however,  far  greater  than  his 
bravery  and  daring  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  is  known  to-day.  In 
the  will  which  the  brave  colonel  had  made  in  July 
of  the  same  year  (1755),  realizing  the  perils  of  the 
war  and  the  possibility  of  his  own  death  in  the 
struggle,  amongst  other  bequests  for  which  he  pro¬ 
vided  was  the  following :  — 

“  Item :  It  is  my  will,  desire,  and  pleasure  that 

1  In  the  year  1835  the  nephew  of  Colonel  Williams  disinterred 
the  body  and  carried  away  the  skulL 
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the  remaining  part  of  the  lands  not  yet  disposed 
of  shall  be  sold  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors, 
within  five  years  after  an  established  peace ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  money,  and  also  the  interest 
arising  from  my  bonds  and  notes,  shall  be  appro¬ 
priated  toward  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
Free  School,  in  a  township  west  of  Fort  Massachu¬ 
setts,  commonly  called  the  West  Township,  forever; 
provided  the  said  township  shall  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
and  provided,  also,  the  Governor  and  the  General 
Court  give  the  same  township  the  name  of  Williams- 
town ;  and  it  is  further  my  will  and  desire,  that  if 
there  should  remain  any  monies  of  the  said  above 
donation  for  the  school,  it  be  given  toward  the 
support  of  a  school  in  the  East  Township,  where 
the  fort  now  stands ;  but  in  case  the  above  provisos 
are  not  complied  with,  then  it  is  my  last  will  and 
choice  that  the  interest  of  the  above-mentioned 
monies  be  appropriated  to  some  pious  and  chari¬ 
table  uses,  in  manner  and  form  as  above  directed 
in  the  former  part  of  my  last  will  and  testament.” 

In  accordance  with  the  request  and  will  of 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  the  trustees  appointed, 
at  their  first  meeting,  April  24,  1785,  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that,  “  it  is  the  sense  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  that  the  Free  School  in  Williamstown  be 
open  and  free  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  that  town  and  of  the  free  citizens  of  the 
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American  states  indiscriminately.”  They  also  de¬ 
cided  that  “  it  will  best  coincide  with  the  liberal 
views  of  the  donor  and  the  intention  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  admit  no  pupil  to  the  Free  School,  not 
having  been  taught  to  read  English  well.” 

The  Free  School  soon  grew  out  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  founder,  and  by  an  act  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  passed  June  22,  1793,  the  institution  became 
Williams  College.  Through  all  these  years  the 
beautiful  college  in  the  Berkshires,  now  with  more 
than  a  score  of  great  buildings,  has  stood  as  the 
best  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  the  great  heart 
of  the  noble  soldier  who  fell  in  battle  at  Lake 
George,  September  8,  1755.  Surely,  he  “being 
dead,  yet  speaketh,”  and  his  best  monument  is  to 
be  found  in  the  college  boys  and  the  men  who  have 
been  trained  for  life  in  the  halls  of  the  institution 
he  founded. 

Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  had  another  monu¬ 
ment,  however,  which  surmounts  the  boulder  on 
which  he  fell.  Some  of  the  alumni  of  Williams 
College  caused  a  marble  monument  to  be  erected 
there,  with  appropriate  and  suitable  inscriptions 
on  each  of  its  sides. '  But  the  work  which  endures, 
more  lasting  than  marble,  stronger  than  the  brazen 
tablets,  is  the  college  which  forever  shall  bear  his 
name,  nestling  among  the  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills 
and  sending  forth  its  streams  of  life  into  all  the 
world. 
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Although  the  provincial  soldiers  speedily  rallied, 
it  was  impossible  to  contend  with  a  foe  whose  very 
presence  was  uncertain  or  unknown.  A  hasty  re¬ 
treat  from  the  terrible  spot  was  accordingly  begun, 
and  the  speed  of  the  fleeing  soldiers  was  increased 
by  the  frightful  sounds  which  followed  them.  The 
Frenchmen  and  the  Indians  followed  in  swift  pur¬ 
suit,  and  the  whoops  and  yells  of  the  savages  could 
be  heard,  mingled  with  the  volleying  of  the  muskets. 
It  was  a  mad  race  and  chase.  Order  was  ignored  ; 
it  was  every  man  for  himself,  with  life  and  safety 
as  the  goal.  A  wild  rush,  an  indescribable  confu¬ 
sion,  a  mass  of  fleeing  men,  the  terrific  yells  of  the 
savages,  the  reports  of  the  guns,  the  shouts  and 
shrieks  of  the  fallen  and  wounded,  the  men  drop¬ 
ping  lifeless  upon  the  ground  —  all  these  and  more 
were  a  part  of  the  flight  and  pursuit.  And  yet 
overhead  was  the  same  peaceful,  cloudless  sky,  the 
tall  trees  nodded  together  in  the  gentle  breeze,  the 
air  was  as  soft  and  balmy  as  when,  two  hours 
before,  Colonel  Williams  and  his  brave  men  had  set 
forth  from  General  Johnson’s  camp  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  their  threatened  friends  in  Fort  Edward. 
But  what  a  difference  between  the  departure  and 
the  return,  for  almost  unconsciously  the  provincial 
soldiers  were  seeking  to  make  their  way  back  to 
General  Johnson’s  camp. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  they  were  following  was 
a  small  pond  (afterwards  it  was  called  Bloody  Pond 
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because  it  was  said  so  many  bodies  of  the  fallen 
soldiers  were  flung  into  it  that  its  very  waters  were 
tinged  red)  and  there  a  part  of  the  hardy  little  force 
rallied.  Responding  to  the  calls  of  their  leaders, 
and  eager  to  hold  back  the  on-coming  horde,  they 
stationed  themselves  behind  this  pond,  and  every 
man  acting  for  himself,  without  order  and  without 
direction,  began  to  return  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
Frenchmen  and  their  Indian  allies. 

Checked  by  the  determined  stand,  the  enemy 
halted,  and  then  began  the  last  desperate  part  of 
the  struggle.  There  was  no  flinching  now,  for  the 
foes  could  be  seen  and  it  was  man  against  man. 
And  so  the  contest  continued. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  General  Johnson’s  camp  the 
sounds  of  the  guns  had  been  heard.  At  first  almost 
incredulous,  they  could  not  believe  that  Colonel 
Williams’s  force  had  been  attacked  when  it  was  so 
near  their  own  camp.  But  soon  the  continuous 
sounds  and  a  little  later  the  appearance  of  wild¬ 
eyed  breathless  men,  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping 
and  making  their  way  back  to  the  camp,  convinced 
the  leader  of  the  dire  straits  of  the  detachment, 
and  he  ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  Cole  to  take  three 
hundred  men  and  go  swiftly  to  the  aid  of  their 
comrades.  At  least  they  might  be  able  to  assist  in 
covering  their  retreat,  if  no  more  could  be  done. 
And  the  men  responded  willingly,  eagerly.  It  was 
to  be  a  rush  of  three  hundred  against  an  almost 
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unknown  force ;  but  the  safety  of  the  camp  and 
the  lives  of  many  men  depended  upon  them,  and 
there  was  no  faltering. 

The  arrival  of  the  little  force  of  Colonel  Cole 
was  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  needed. 
Their  coming  was  greeted  with  a  shout  that  lent 
strength  to  those  who  were  so  desperately  defend¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  for  a  moment  checked  the  fury 
of  the  Frenchmen.  Something  like  order  was  in  a 
measure  restored,  and,  led  by  Lieutenant  Cole, 
what  was  left  of  the  detachment  which  Ephraim 
Williams  only  two  hours  before  had  led  forth  from 
the  camp  at  last  succeeded  in  regaining  the  shelter. 
Once  arrived  at  the  spot,  they  clambered  over  the 
barricades  which  Johnson  had  erected,  and,  breath¬ 
less  and  well-nigh  exhausted,  flung  themselves  upon 
the  ground,  now  in  their  weariness  unmindful  even 
of  the  wild  yells  of  the  Indians  which  still  could  be 
heard  in  the  surrounding  forest. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
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EVEN  the  rude  defences  which  General  Johnson 
had  caused  to  be  erected  in  front  of  his  camp¬ 
ing-place,  after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Williams 
and  his  men,  were  now  found  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice.  The  trees  had  been  cut  in  the  near-by  forest, 
and  the  logs  and  branches,  together  with  the  brush 
that  had  been  heaped  up,  made  a  slight  barricade, 
and  even  this  was  now  doubly  prized  by  the  very 
men  who  had  grumbled  most  when  the  “  unneces¬ 
sary”  labor,  as  they  termed  it,  had  been  required 
of  them. 

The  French  baron  was  not  one  that  usually  per¬ 
mitted  an  advantage  once  gained  to  be  easily  lost, 
and  to-day  we  know  that  if  he  had  instantly  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  victory  his  force  had  won,  doubtless 
he  would  have  destroyed  or  captured  the  entire  pro¬ 
vincial  army.  And  this  was  the  very  thing  he 
most  desired  to  do,  and  if  he  had  had  only  to  deal 
with  his  own  soldiers,  he  could  easily  have  ac¬ 
complished  his  purpose.  But  he  relied  much  upon 
his  Indian  allies,  and  the  redmen  rebelled  against 
rushing  upon  a  place  where  artillery  might  be 
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used.  Before  the  muskets  of  the  white  men  they 
often  could  be  induced  to  make  a  brave  and  de¬ 
termined  stand,  but  the  roar  of  the  cannon  never 
failed  to  inspire  them  with  terror,  and  to  them  the 
screaming  shells  were  missiles  of  an  evil  spirit 
against  which  it  was  useless  to  contend. 

However,  Baron  Dieskau,  after  a  brief  delay, 
succeeded  in  inducing  his  allies  to  join  with  the 
regulars  in  an  attack  upon  Johnson’s  camp.  The 
easy  victory  they  had  already  won  and  the  terror 
of  the  fleeing  white  men  had  been  inspiring  to 
them ;  and  after  the  efforts  of  the  leader  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  follow  up  the  success  they  had 
already  achieved,  and  so  complete  the  destruction 
of  their  enemies,  they  consented  to  advance,  and 
with  shouts  and  shots  and  cries  moved  toward  the 
flimsy  breastworks. 

The  delay  of  fifteen  minutes,  however,  had  been 
sufficient  to  enable  the  officers  of  the  provincials  to 
revive  the  courage  of  their  men  and  to  strengthen 
the  defences  which  had  been  begun.  Even  when 
the  Frenchmen  and  Indians  came  within  sight 
of  the  camp  there  was  another  delay,  for  the  can¬ 
non  could  be  seen,  and  the  sight  was  more  than  the 
redmen  could  endure.  They  ran  for  the  shelter  of 
the  near-by  forest,  and  for  a  time  deserted  their  com¬ 
rades  who  were  now  left  to  begin  the  attack  alone. 

In  no  wise  daunted,  the  hardy  regulars  firing 
by  platoons,  they  advanced  against  the  centre  of 
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the  camp.  They  could  be  plainly  seen  by  the  de¬ 
fenders,  and  the  sight  of  their  polished  and  glitter¬ 
ing  weapons,  as  well  as  the  apparent  fearlessness 
with  which  they  approached,  at  first  caused  the 
provincials  to  tremble.  But  when  a  few  volleys 
had  passed  harmlessly  over  their  heads  or  em¬ 
bedded  themselves  in  the  logs  of  the  defences,  their 
courage  revived,  and  with  the  true  Anglo-Saxon 
spirit,  which  somehow  has  never  even  yet  learned 
how  to  give  up,  no  matter  how  great  the  threaten¬ 
ing  peril,  they  began  to  return  the  fire  calmly  and 
with  effect.  Even  their  few  Indian  allies  seemed 
to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  coolness  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  their  comrades,  and  the  Indian  lad, 
Joseph  Brant,  afterward  related  that  “although 
he  was  so  frightened  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  contest  that  he  grasped  a  small  sapling  for 
support,  he  soon  recovered  from  his  first  fear  and 
fought  as  eagerly  as  the  men  about  him.” 

So  resolutely  were  the  provincials  now  entering 
into  the  contest  that  some  of  them  even  leaped 
over  the  defences  and,  hand  to  hand,  struggled  to 
drive  back  the  determined  Frenchmen.  For  a 
time  the  battle  waged  savagely,  but  the  baron, 
who  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  at  last 
perceived  that  the  attempt  to  break  through  the 
centre  would  be  useless,  so  he  quickly  changed  his 
plans. 

What  was  left  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Wil- 
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liams,  together  with  two  other  regiments,  had  been 
stationed  at  the  right  of  the  camp,  and  the  French 
leader’s  next  attempt  was  to  try  to  turn  this.  In¬ 
stantly  the  fight  became  terrific.  If  these  wearied 
men  could  once  be  turned  back,  then  an  onslaught 
would  be  made  that  would  carry  all  before  it.  So 
the  Frenchmen  thought,  and  so  the  provincial  sol¬ 
diers  knew.  There  was  no  need  now  for  the  officers 
to  call  to  their  followers.  Every  man  was  aware 
of  what  was  demanded  of  him,  and  was  already 
doing  his  utmost.  As  one  of  the  officers  afterward 
said,  “  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  thunder  and 
lightning  and  perpetual  pillars  of  smoke,  and  the 
bullets  flew  like  hailstones.”  Many  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  were  now  outside  the  defences,  clubbing 
their  muskets  and  fighting  as  men  fight  for  their 
lives. 

It  was  not  a  large  army  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
but  as  bigness  is  different  from  greatness,  so  the 
numbers  had  little  to  do  with  the  spirit  that  was 
manifested.  It  was  not  only  a  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  a  continent,  but  it  was  a  fight  for  the 
protection  of  homes,  of  wives  and  children,  yes, 
even  for  life  itself.  If  the  camp  was  taken,  it 
would  mean  that  a  horde  of  savages  would  be  let 
loose  upon  the  scattered  homes  of  the  pioneers. 
Nothing  could  then  prevent  the  baron’s  army  from 
seizing  Albany  and  moving  on  down  the  Hudson 
until  even  New  York  itself  might  soon  be  in  their 
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possession.  The  very  thought  was  maddening,  and 
provided  another  incentive  besides  that  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  aged  and  the  helpless,  the  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  tomahawks  and  knives  of  the 
Indians  and  the  cruelty  of  the  French  soldiers, 
who  were  eager  to  secure  the  rewards  that  had 
been  promised  them  if  the  battle  should  be  won. 
Despair,  anger,  love  of  home  and  country,  saving 
their  own  lives  —  all  these  and  many  more  were 
the  motives  in  the  minds  of  the  hardy  settlers,  who 
were  desperately  struggling  against  the  men  whom 
they  had  come  to  hate  with  a  perfect  hatred. 

Meanwhile,  the  frightened  Iroquois,  who  had  fled 
to  the  forest  at  the  sight  of  the  cannon  in  Johnson’s 
camp,  now  were  in  a  measure  recovered  from  their 
first  alarm.  A  large  party  of  the  Abenekis,  together 
with  some  of  the  Canadian  soldiers,  had  taken  a 
position  in  a  swamp  near  the  camp  and  were  firing 
at  the  men  behind  the  breastworks.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  still  worse  it  was  soon  learned  by  the  provin¬ 
cials  that  General  Johnson  himself  had  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  hip.  At  first  he  had  inspired 
and  cheered  his  followers  by  his  calmness  and 
the  spirit  of  determination  he  had  shown,  but  his 
wound  was  exceedingly  painful  and  soon  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw. 

The  command  then  fell  upon  General  Lyman, 
and  his  personal  bravery,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
the  men  had  that  the  retiring  of  Johnson  only  made 
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it  the  more  imperative  for  every  one  to  exert  him¬ 
self  still  more,  cheered  the  men  mightily.  Again 
and  again  the  hardy  leader  rushed  from  behind  the 
defences  and  at  the  very  front  of  his  men  led  the 
way  in  a  rush  upon  the  assailants.  His  very  cool¬ 
ness  and  apparent  disregard  of  his  own  safety  were 
contagious. 

Annoyed  by  the  fire  that  came  from  the  Indians 
in  the  swamp,  General  Lyman  at  last  gave  orders 
for  some  shells  to  be  sent  into  the  morass.  The 
screaming  of  these  missiles,  although  they  did  but 
little  harm,  was  sufficient  to  send  the  redmen  in  all 
haste  from  their  place  of  shelter,  and  they  soon 
fled  for  refuge. 

But  the  attack  upon  the  centre  was  still  vigor¬ 
ously  maintained.  The  sun  climbed  high  into  the 
heavens,  the  noon-time  was  passed,  the  slow  hours 
dragged  on,  but  still  neither  side  was  willing  to 
abandon  the  contest.  Even  Baron  Dieskau  himself, 
who  was  all  the  time  with  his  men  close  up  under 
the  barricades,  and  fighting  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had 
been  a  private  soldier  in  the  ranks,  had  received 
three  balls  in  his  legs  and  one  across  the  knee. 
But  nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to  compel  him  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  field.  Supporting  himself  against  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  he  quietly  and  calmly  gave  out  his 
directions  as  if  it  was  all  a  mere  matter  of  parade. 

Such  an  example  of  heroism  was  not  lost  upon 
his  followers.  Almost  to  a  man  they  were  stand- 
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ing  their  ground  and  the  fierce  battle  continued. 
The  cannon  which  the  provincials  used  did  but 
little  damage,  for  they  were  aimed  so  high  that, 
for  the  most  part,  the  balls  passed  safely  above  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers ;  but  as  the  missiles  went 
crashing  among  the  tree-tops  or  screamed  as  they 
passed  overhead,  they  so  terrified  the  Indians  that 
it  was  impossible  even  for  the  brave  Baron  Dieskau 
to  prevail  upon  the  redmen  to  remain. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Abenekis  and 
Canadians  had  been  driven  from  the  swamp  by  the 
shells  which  had  been  thrown  into  their  midst,  a 
wild  shout  arose  from  the  struggling  defenders  of 
the  camp  and  a  new  impetus  seized  upon  them. 
They  were  exerting  themselves  now  as  never  before. 
The  smoke  of  their  guns  rose  more  steadily,  the 
sound  of  the  reports  was  almost  unbroken,  and  the 
flash  and  roar  were  continuous.  Slight  success  had 
the  Frenchmen  won  thus  far,  save  in  their  ambus¬ 
cade  into  which  brave  Ephraim  Williams  had  fallen. 
The  strain  was  now  beginning  to  tell  severely  upon 
them.  The  rout  of  the  Abenekis  and  the  Cana¬ 
dians  was  an  added  discouragement,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  despair,  in  spite  of  the  inspiring  words 
and  heroic  example  of  brave  Baron  Dieskau.  Their 
lines  began  to  waver,  and  as  soon  as  the  provincials 
perceived  that  the  onslaught  seemed  to  be  weaken¬ 
ing,  a  shout  arose  from  them  such  as  had  not  before 
been  heard  that  day. 
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The  shout  itself  apparently  increased  the  confu¬ 
sion  among  the  Frenchmen,  and  the  wavering  lines 
still  more  were  relaxed.  Then  it  was  that  with  a 
wild  cry  the  hardy  settlers  leaped  over  the  defences 
and  together  started  toward  the  opposing  forces. 
The  wavering  ranks  broke ;  but  although  driven 
backward  the  attacking  army  was  not  yet  defeated. 
Just  as  the  retreating  movement  began,  a  renegade 
Frenchman  fired  at  the  suffering  Baron  Dieskau 
and  severely  wounded  him  in  both  hips.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  death  of  the  baron  would  speedily  have 
followed,  had  not  one  of  the  provincial  officers 1  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  near  at  the  time.  By  his  orders  eight 
men  tenderly  carried  the  wounded  soldier  upon  a 
blanket  to  the  tent  of  General  Johnson  himself. 
To  the  honor  of  both,  be  it  said  that  although  the 
provincial  commander  was,  as  we  already  know, 
severely  wounded  and  suffering  intensely,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  have  his  own  wounds  dressed  until  those 
of  Baron  Dieskau  had  received  the  attention  they 
required. 

The  French  soldiers  were  now  being  slowly  and 
surely  driven  backward ;  but  still  they  fought  and 
fought  desperately.  It  is  said  that  the  water  of 
the  lake  itself  near  the  shore  was  tinged  by  the 
blood  of  the  many  men  that  fell  that  day.  Soon, 
in  wild  disorder,  the  French  lines  broke,  for  the 
struggle  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  every  maa 
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looking  out  for  himself  alone  sought  refuge  in  the 
forest. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  Frenchmen  were  not  yet  ended. 
Near  evening  of  that  day,  when  some  of  the  shat¬ 
tered  remnants  of  the  French  army  had  assembled 
near  Rocky  Brook,  many  were  seated  on  the  ground, 
some  were  lying  outstretched  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion,  others  were  caring  for  their  wounded 
comrades,  and  over  all  lay  the  depression  caused  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  day  had  been  lost.  Sud¬ 
denly,  into  the  middle  of  the  scene,  came  a  body  of 
two  hundred  New  Hampshire  men  whom  Captain 
Maguinis  was  leading  from  Fort  Edward  to  the 
aid  of  the  men  in  Johnson's  camp,  for  word  had 
been  received  of  the  dire  straits  of  their  friends  and 
they  were  eager  to  advance  and  assist  in  driving 
away  the  Frenchmen.  The  result  of  the  battle 
was  unknown  to  them,  and,  doubtless,  the  sight  on 
the  banks  of  Rocky  Brook  was  almost  as  startling 
to  them  as  it  was  to  the  well-nigh  exhausted 
French  soldiers  themselves. 

For  a  moment  the  wearied  men  attempted  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  new  and  unexpected 
force  which  almost  seemed  to  have  dropped  upon 
them  from  the  clouds,  so  sudden  had  been  their 
appearance ;  but  their  strength  was  too  nearly  gone 
to  enable  them  to  resist,  and  again  they  broke 
and  fled,  and  it  is  said  that  for  many  miles 
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around  their  belongings  afterward  were  found  — 
the  trappings  they  had  discarded  in  their  efforts  to 
gain  a  place  of  safety. 

In  the  three  battles,  or  rather  the  three  parts  of 
one  battle,  of  the  day,  nearly  all  the  regulars  in  the 
French  army  were  killed.  The  provincials  lost  two 
hundred  and  twenty  and  had  ninety-one  wounded. 
Some  of  the  men  had  been  struck  by  bullets  that 
had  been  poisoned  by  being  rolled  up  in  copper  and 
yellow  arsenic,  and  doubtless  this  fact  increased 
the  number  of  those  who  were  counted  among 
the  killed. 

Baron  Dieskau,  though  defeated  and  terribly 
wounded,  was  received  into  the  home  of  General 
Schuyler  and  treated  almost  as  if  he  had  been  an 
honored  guest  —  as  perhaps  he  was.  At  all  events, 
he  at  length  recovered  in  part  from  his  wounds 
and  returned  to  France ;  but  before  he  set  sail  he 
presented  General  Johnson  with  a  beautiful  sword 
as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness  with 
which  he  had  been  treated. 

But  France,  although  the  baron  did  not  return 
home  a  conqueror,  still  honored  his  ability  and 
appreciated  the  services  he  had  rendered.  A  gift 
of  twelve  thousand  livres  was  bestowed  upon  him 
as  major-general,  twenty-five  thousand  more  were 
given  him  as  commander  of  the  forces  in  America, 
and  also  a  retiring  pension  of  four  thousand  more 
was  voted  him.  The  brave  man  was  worthy  of 
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the  great  honor ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
nameless  heroes  who  fought  with  him  and  whose 
bodies  in  unmarked  graves  were  placed  by  the 
provincials  in  the  glen  near  which  the  final  part  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  George  occurred  ?  Nameless 
and  forgotten,  yet  still  it  was  their  response  to 
the  appeals  of  their  brave  leader  that  made  his 
name  so  well  known  in  the  home  land.  Between 
three  and  four  hundred  of  the  French  soldiers  fell 
that  September  day.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  encroachments  of  the  Frenchmen  had  been 
checked,  but  none  knew  better  than  Johnson  him¬ 
self  that  much  still  remained  to  be  done  before  the 
great  question  as  to  who  should  hold  the  provinces 
in  the  new  world  would  be  settled. 

During  all  this  time  in  which  the  events  recorded 
in  this  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  occurred,  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  three  characters 
with  whom  this  story  has  particularly  to  do. 
That  they  had  not  been  idle  we  may  be  well 
assured,  and  it  is  time  for  us  now  to  turn  and 
follow  more  closely  the  experiences  which  had 
befallen  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


A  Friendly  Office 


HEN  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  had  led 


V  V  forth  his  division  from  the  camp,  as  we 
know,  among  the  men  had  been  our  friends,  Peter 
Van  de  Bogert  and  John  Rogerson.  Although  they 
belonged  to  different  regiments,  still,  in  the  easy¬ 
going  methods  of  the  provincial  soldiers,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  were  simply  the  hardy  settlers  that 
had  left  their  homes,  supposedly,  for  a  short  time, 
to  help  drive  back  the  on-coming  hordes  of  the 
French  and  Indians,  it  had  not  been  difficult  to 
arrange  for  a  transfer.  And  so  it  came  about 
when  the  two  young  defenders  set  forth,  they  were 
marching  side  by  side  and  were  well  in  the  rear 
of  the  little  army.  Not  a  thought  of  immediate 
danger  was  in  the  mind  of  either,  for  the  march  to 
Fort  Edward  would  not  be  long,  and,  although 
doubtless  something  would  occur  when  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  they,  like  their  com¬ 
panions,  confidently  believed  that  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  would  occur  in  the  meantime. 

John,  indeed,  was  highly  elated  at  the  prospect. 
His  tasks  in  the  camp  had  not  been  altogether  con- 
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genial  to  his  impulsive  nature,  and  now  that  the 
actual  service  for  which  he  had  come  was  about 
to  begin,  he  was  correspondingly  elated. 

“  ’Tis  great,  Peter !  ”  he  had  exclaimed  enthusi¬ 
astically,  when  the  news  had  first  been  received. 
«  No  more  building  bateaux  for  me  !  ” 

«  There  are  worse  things  than  building  bateaux !  ” 
replied  Peter,  soberly. 

“There  can’t  be.  You  haven’t  had  much  of  it  to 
do  or  you  wouldn’t  talk  like  that.” 

“  I’ve  had  some  other  things  to  do,  though.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true;  but  just  see  what  excitement 
you’ve  had.” 

“  It  surely  was  exciting,”  assented  Peter,  as  he 
recalled  some  of  his  experiences. 

“  Surely.  And  it’s  my  turn  now !  I  shall  be 
glad  when  we  are  in  Fort  Edward.” 

«  So  shall  I  be.” 

“  You’re  not  afraid,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  seen  some  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  Indians 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Even  that  sentry  we 
caught  and  brought  back  to  the  camp  for  General 
Johnson  to  ask  questions  of,  was  a  man  I  wouldn’t 
care  to  meet  if  I  was  alone.” 

“But  we’re  not  alone  now.  We’ve  Colonel 
Williams  and  more  than  a  thousand  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  are  waiting  for  us  at  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward.  I  tell  you,  Peter,  I  don’t  believe  we’ll  see  a 
Frenchman  or  a  redskin  before  Thanksgiving  Day.” 
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Peter  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  The  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  his  friend  was  interesting,  but  he  himself 
felt  somehow  that  it  was  years  ago  when  he,  too, 
had  had  such  feelings.  The  recollection  of  his 
flight  and  the  persistent  pursuit  which  had  been 
made  was  too  fresh  in  his  mind  to  be  easily  ban¬ 
ished.  Besides,  he  was  perplexed  at  the  continued 
absence  of  the  hunter.  He  shared  with  John  in  a 
feeling  of  strong  admiration  for  the  doughty  colonel 
who  was  in  command  of  the  division,  but  Colonel 
Williams  was  one  who  was  high  in  position  and 
with  whom  he,  personally,  had  nothing  to  do.  He 
might  admire  him  and  be  greatly  impressed  by  his 
bearing,  but  Sam  was  one  whom  he  had  known 
from  his  earliest  childhood.  In  a  time  of  peril  or 
in  a  great  emergency  the  hunter  was  so  fertile  in 
resources,  so  cool  and  brave,  so  good  a  shot  that,  to 
Peter,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  protector  like 
him.  And  Sam  had  told  him  he  was  merely  going 
to  Fort  Edward  as  the  bearer  of  stirring  news.  He 
had  confidently  expected  that  he  would  return  long 
before  this  time,  and  his  absence  from  the  ranks 
was  a  source  of  some  uneasiness  to  the  young  sol¬ 
dier,  despite  his  confidence  in  the  leader  and  in  his 
comrades. 

The  conversation  had  ceased  between  the  two 
young  men  when  the  word  was  given,  and  the  start 
was  made.  Peter  had  been  given  another  musket 
in  place  of  the  one  he  had  concealed  among  the 
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bushes  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  that 
flowed  past  Nancy’s  hut.  It  was  a  heavy  and  some¬ 
what  clumsy  affair,  but  it  would  serve  the  purpose, 
and  Peter  slung  it  upon  his  shoulder  and  sturdily 
kept  pace  with  the  line.  He  even  began  to  feel 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  which  was  beam¬ 
ing  on  John’s  face.  Certainly  the  men  were  a 
determined  body  and  would  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  when  occasion  required.  Even  the 
little  body  of  Indians,  led  by  the  huge  Hendrich,, 
who  was  the  only  corpulent  redman  Peter  had 
ever  seen,  seemed  to  be  as  confident  as  their  white 
comrades.  Only  Hendrich  himself,  mounted  upon 
his  horse,  somehow  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  brightness  of  the  day,  for  his  face  was  stern 
and  his  expression,  though  inscrutable,  still  seemed 
to  Peter  to  be  one  of  hopelessness.  But  the  Indian 
king  was  a  marked  exception  among  the  men,  and 
in  a  brief  time  the  impression  he  created  had  been 
forgotten  by  the  young  soldier  as  he  advanced  with 
his  comrades. 

The  line  had  now  moved  forward  until  it  was 
about  to  enter  the  defile,  where,  as  we  already 
know,  the  Frenchmen  and  Indians  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  by  wily  Baron  Dieskau.  Gleaming  eyes 
were  peering  at  the  approaching  men,  who,  lightly, 
and  as  if  they  were  on  a  pleasure  parade,  were 
already  within  the  horns  of  the  crescent  formed  of 
the  waiting  warriors. 
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In  a  moment  the  terrible  yells  and  still  more 
terrible  reports  of  the  guns  broke  in  upon  the 
silence  of  the  autumn  day.  John  and  Peter,  being 
in  the  rear  of  the  line,  were  not  quite  within  the 
range  of  the  merciless  cross  fire  that  now  poured 
in  upon  the  startled  provincials.  Guns  were 
instantly  brought  to  the  shoulders,  and  both  boys 
responded  to  the  call  of  their  leaders  to  return  the 
fire.  But  the  men  about  them  were  already  panic- 
stricken  and  were  striving  desperately  to  withdraw 
from  the  place  into  which  they  had  entered.  The 
calls  and  entreaties  of  the  officers  were  alike  un¬ 
heeded.  It  was  every  man  for  himself,  and  soon, 
overborne  by  the  panic  of  the  fleeing  men,  John 
and  Peter  were  both  in  the  midst  of  the  men  run¬ 
ning  for  shelter. 

The  sound  of  the  guns  behind  them  was  almost 
deafening.  The  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  calls 
of  the  officers,  the  constant  dropping  of  men  from 
the  lines  increased  the  confusion.  Both  boys  were 
hardly  mindful  of  anything  now  save  gaining  a 
place  of  shelter  within  the  adjacent  forest.  They 
hardly  glanced  at  each  other  as  they  ran  at  their 
utmost  speed.  Heavy  weights  seemed  to  be  attached 
to  their  feet  and  were  holding  them  back.  They 
could  hear  the  labored  breathing  of  the  men  near 
them,  even  above  the  noise  of  the  guns.  Pale  faces 
and  terrified  expressions  were  all  about  them.  The 
scene  was  itself  terrible,  the  confusion  indescribable. 
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Suddenly,  Peter,  who  had  kept  close  to  John’s 
side,  saw  his  companion  pitch  forward  and  fall 
headlong  upon  the  ground.  The  sight  was  almost 
more  than  the  lad  could  endure,  and  instantly  he 
stopped  and  bent  over  his  friend.  A  line  of  blood 
could  be  seen  on  his  head,  and  Peter  quickly  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  been  shot.  For  a  moment  he 
was  tempted  to  leave  him  and  rush  forward  with 
the  other  men.  If  John  was  dead,  then  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  do  more  for  him,  and  his  first 
duty  was  to  seek  his  own  safety.  He  had  risen 
from  the  ground,  but  a  thought  of  the  horrible 
treatment  the  bodies  of  the  dead  received  from  the 
Indians  caused  him  quickly  to  change  his  purpose. 
He  would  do  what  lay  within  his  power  for  the 
protection  of  his  friend,  and  he  turned  and  called 
to  one  of  the  men  running  past  him. 

“  Help  me !  Help  me  drag  this  body  into  the 
woods !  ” 

But  the  man  was  too  terrified  even  to  heed  his 
call.  Perhaps  he  did  not  even  hear  it,  for  he  sped 
forward  with  leaps  and  bounds  and  soon  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight. 

“  I’ll  do  it !  ”  said  Peter,  grimly,  to  himself.  “  He’d 
do  as  much  for  me.” 

Placing  his  gun  on  the  ground,  he  grasped  the 
body  under  the  armpits  and  began  to  drag  it 
toward  the  forest  which  was  only  a  few  yards 
away.  Most  of  the  men  had  followed  the  rude 
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road  and  almost  unconsciously  were  fleeing  toward 
the  camp  from  which  they  had  lately  come,  and 
only  a  few  had  darted  into  the  forest.  Slowly, 
painfully,  Peter  dragged  the  body  of  his  friend 
within  the  shelter.  The  sound  of  the  guns  now 
seemed  to  him  dim  and  distant.  Even  the  men 
who  were  still  rushing  past  him  were  like  figures 
in  a  dream.  He  was  breathlessly  intent  now  upon 
placing  his  friend’s  body  where  it  at  least  would 
not  attract  the  attention  of  the  keen-eyed  redmen. 

When  he  had  entered  the  forest,  he  still  dragged 
the  body  farther  within,  not  being  willing  to  leave 
it  too  near  the  border.  The  perspiration  was 
streaming  from  his  face,  for  the  load  was  not  a 
light  one,  and  he  was  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  strength.  At  last  he  perceived  a 
slight  hollow  where  a  tree  had  partly  fallen  and 
the  great  roots  had  been  upturned.  Within  this 
sheltering  place  he  dragged  the  body,  and  then 
paused  for  a  moment  to  look  about  him  and  listen. 
The  sounds  of  the  battle  could  still  be  plainly 
heard,  but  as  he  listened  it  seemed  to  him  that 
they  no  longer  came  from  the  same  direction  in 
which  they  had  first  arisen.  Doubtless  it  was  now 
true  that  all,  or  those  who  were  left,  were  fleeing, 
and  the  enemy  was  in  full  and  swift  pursuit. 

The  thought  recalled  him  to  his  own  peril  and 
the  necessity  for  immediate  action.  His  purpose 
had  been  to  cover  the  body  with  leaves  and  fallen 
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branches,  and  so  partly  conceal  it  from  the  sight 
of  any  one  who  chanced  to  be  passing.  The  sight 
of  several  forms  in  the  forest  not  far  away,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  much  of  a  warning  not  to  be  heeded. 
He  had  done  what  lay  in  his  power  for  John,  and, 
carefully  noting  the  spot,  so  that  if  it  should  be 
possible  for  him  to  return  later  and  complete  the 
task  he  had  begun  he  would  recognize  the  place, 
he  turned  and  ran  swiftly  back  to  the  rough  road 
or  pathway  where  he  had  darted  into  the  woods. 
As  soon  as  he  returned  he  hastily  seized  a  gun  — 
he  could  not  be  certain  that  it  was  the  one  he 
had  dropped  —  and  then  prepared  to  resume  his 
flight.  But  the  confusion  all  about  him  now 
was  even  worse  than  before.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  pathway  was  filled  with  howling,  shriek¬ 
ing  men.  The  sight  was  more  than  he  could 
endure,  and  once  more,  hastily  abandoning  the 
beaten  way,  he  darted  into  the  woods  and  ran  at 
his  utmost  speed. 

The  sounds  still  followed  him,  but  he  was  in  a 
measure  certain  of  his  direction  now  and  fled  on 
toward  the  camp.  A  half  hour  later  he  was  among 
the  number  that  clambered  over  the  rude  defences 
and,  almost  breathless,  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  men 
who  were  waiting  there. 

In  a  brief  time  he  had  recovered  from  his  flight, 
and  all  his  efforts  were  required  to  help  defend  the 
place  from  the  attack  of  the  Frenchmen  and  Indians. 
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How  the  day  passed  Peter  never  afterward  was  able 
to  explain.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  instead  of  a  few 
hours,  many  weeks  must  have  been  crowded  into 
the  experiences  of  that  afternoon.  He  was  doing 
his  part,  and  the  common  feeling  that  seemed  to 
possess  all  the  defenders  of  the  camp  was  also 
shared  by  him.  When  the  Indians  had  been  driven 
from  their  refuge  in  the  swamp  by  the  screaming 
shells,  he  had  shouted  loudly  with  the  rest.  When 
the  last  charge  was  made  and  the  provincials  had 
leaped  over  the  rude  breastworks,  he  had  been 
among  the  number,  and  when,  later,  the  little  de¬ 
tachment  from  Fort  Edward,  which  had  scattered 
the  remnants  of  the  invading  army,  had  made  their 
way  into  the  camp  and  had  been  greeted  with 
cheers  by  the  men,  Peter  had  cheered  with  the 
loudest. 

But  his  pleasure,  as  he  beheld  Sam  among  the 
number  of  those  who  entered  the  camp,  was  not 
the  least  of  his  feelings  that  afternoon.  The  hun¬ 
ter,  his  face  discolored,  his  clothing  torn,  his  hands 
bleeding,  certainly  did  not  present  an  attractive 
sight,  and  yet  never  had  Peter  Van  de  Bogert  seen 
one  that  was  more  pleasing  to  him. 

As  he  grasped  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  hun¬ 
ter  he  said :  “  Oh,  Sam,  what  a  day  !  I  didn’t 
know  that  I  ever  should  see  you  again.” 

“  I  wasn’t  just  sure  o’  it  myself.  But  that’s  as 
may  be.” 
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« I’m  glad  you’re  here,”  said  Peter,  his  eyes  filling 
and  his  voice  trembling. 

« I  can’t  say  that  I’m  sorry  myself.  There’s 
worse  places  for  a  man  to  be  in,  ’specially  when 
the  Frenchmen  are  ’round  thicker  ’n  hornets.” 

“  Sam,  John  was  shot.” 

“  That  young  chap  I  see  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That’s  bad.  Tell  me  about  it.” 

Thus  bidden,  Peter  related  the  story  of  what  had 
befallen  his  friend  and  also  told  of  the  attempt  he 
had  made  to  conceal  the  body.  “  I’m  going  out 
there  now  to  finish  the  work,”  he  said  simply, 
when  he  had  ended  his  story. 

The  hunter’s  face  clouded  as  he  said  :  “  Better 
not,  boy.  There’s  plenty  o’  parties  out  lookin’ 
after  the  dead.  You’re  none  too  much  alive  your¬ 
self,  unless  your  looks  belie  you,  as  I  don’t  b’lieve 
they  do.” 

“  I’m  going !  ”  said  Peter,  simply.  “  He’d  do  the 
same  for  me.” 

“  So  he  would.  I  make  no  sort  o’  doubt  o’  that. 
You  stay  here  till  I  come  back.” 

Puzzled  by  the  action  of  his  friend,  Peter,  never¬ 
theless,  was  glad  to  do  as  he  had  been  bidden,  and 
seated  himself  upon  the  ground  with  his  back 
against  a  stump.  The  reaction  had  now  come, 
and,  as  the  excitement  passed,  he  began  to  realize 
how  utterly  wearied  he  was.  He  sat  with  his  head 
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resting  upon  his  knees,  and  did  not  once  look  up 
until  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  hunter  before  him. 

“  Still  o’  the  same  mind,  Peter  ?  Don’t  think 
ye’d  better  give  it  up  ?  ” 

“No,  no,”  replied  the  lad,  hastily,  as  he  arose. 
“  I  must  start  now.” 

“  Come  along,  then.” 

«  Where  are  you  going,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  Goin’  with  you.” 

“  With  me  ?  That’s  good  of  you.  But  I’m  glad 
of  it,  Sam.” 

“  So  be  I.  Come  along.  I’ve  got  it  all  fixed  up, 
an’  when  I  get  through  with  you,  I’m  going  on  t’ 
help  the  others.” 

Together  the  two  men  started  from  the  camp, 
and  not  even  the  horror  of  the  scene  through  which 
they  passed  was  able  to  divert  Peter  from  his  pur¬ 
pose.  In  a  half  hour  he  had  found  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  the  body  of  his  friend,  but,  to  his  con¬ 
sternation,  the  body  itself  was  not  there.  The 
partly  fallen  tree,  the  upturned  roots  were  just  as 
they  had  been.  There  could  be  no  mistake  in  the 
locality,  Peter  was  positive  as  to  that,  but  appar¬ 
ently  there  was  no  explanation  for  the  fact  that 
John’s  body  was  not  to  be  found. 
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“  QJURE  this  is  the  place,  lad?”  inquired  the 
hunter,  thoughtfully. 

“ I  know  it  is,  Sam  !  I  can’t  be  mistaken  about 
the  roots  of  that  tree,”  replied  Peter,  pointing,  as 
he  spoke,  to  the  upturned  roots.  “  I  dragged  him 
in  right  under  them.” 

“Strange,”  muttered  the  hunter,  as  he  dropped 
on  his  knees  and  began  to  make  a  careful  search 
for  signs  that  might  indicate  what  had  occurred 
after  Peter  had  fled  from  the  region. 

But  although  there  were  numerous  footprints 
to  be  seen,  and  evidences  of  the  numbers  of  men 
who  had  been  near  the  place  abounded,  the  hunter 
could  discover  nothing  that  gave  any  clew  to  the 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  the  body  of  the 
young  soldier.  The  body  was  nevertheless  gone, 
and  although  both  men  searched  diligently  in  the 
near-by  forest,  nothing  was  found  to  reward  their 
efforts. 

“Gone,  and  there’s  no  use  in  stayin’  here  any 
longer,”  said  the  hunter,  at  last. 
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“  Do  you  think  the  Indians  carried  him  away  ?  ” 

“  That’s  as  may  be,  but  ’tisn’t  likely.” 

“  What  has  become  of  him,  then  ?  ” 

“  Not  knowin’,  I  can’t  say.” 

“  But  he’s  gone,”  persisted  Peter. 

“  That’s  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  yer  face.” 

“  But  where  ?  That’s  the  question  I’d  like  to 
have  answered.” 

“  So  would  I.” 

“  What  can  we  do  now,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.  Better  put  straight  back  to  camp ’s 
my  ’pinion.” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  do  that.” 

“No  more  do  I.  But  sometimes  a  man  has  to 
do  what  he  doesn’t  just  hanker  after.  At  least, 
that’s  what  my  father  used  to  tell  me,  and  my 
rec’lection  is  that  he  practised  what  he  preached.” 

“  Shall  I  have  to  give  it  up,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  Looks  like  it  just  at  the  present  moment  o’ 
time.” 

“  Come  on,  then,”  said  Peter,  hastily.  “  If  we’re 
going,  we’d  better  start.” 

Neither  often  spoke  on  their  return,  and  when 
they  once  more  rejoined  their  comrades,  it  was 
speedily  discovered  that  there  was  work  to  be  done 
by  every  one.  The  wounded  must  be  cared  for, 
the  dead  must  he  buried,  and  the  fort  itself 
strengthened.  Although  the  attacking  party  had 
been  beaten  off  with  a  heavy  loss,  still  it  was 
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known  that  a  large  body  of  the  French  soldiers 
was  at  Crown  Point,  and  it  would  never  do  to  be 
idle  in  the  face  of  a  peril  that  still  threatened. 

Almost  exhausted,  Peter  at  last  was  permitted 
to  obtain  some  sleep,  although  the  hunter  did  not 
follow  his  example.  There  was  no  more  tireless 
worker  among  Johnson’s  men  than  Sam.  His  good 
nature,  his  keen  perceptions,  his  knowledge  of  the 
woods,  all  were  too  valuable  qualities  in  that  time 
of  need  to  be  disregarded,  and  as  the  hunter  sel¬ 
dom  refused  to  grant  any  request  that  was  made 
of  him,  the  natural  result  was  that  which  the  will¬ 
ing  worker  ever  has.  More  than  his  due  share  of 
labor  fell  to  his  lot ;  but  Sam  was  there  to  respond 
and  not  complain,  and  so  was  found  among  the 
busiest. 

In  a  few  days  the  little  army  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  battle,  and  plans  for  further 
action  were  now  to  be  thought  out.  It  was  learned 
that  the  Frenchmen  apparently  had  no  thought  of 
abandoning  Crown  Point,  in  spite  of  the  severe  loss 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  battle 
of  Lake  George ;  but  just  what  it  was  they  were 
planning  next  to  do  was  a  matter  of  some  uncer¬ 
tainty.  As  soon  as  General  Johnson  had  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  recovered  from  his  wound,  which  was  more 
painful  than  it  was  dangerous,  he  decided  that  the 
very  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  begin  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  fort  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  This  would 
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command  the  passage  into  Canada  by  the  way  of 
Fort  Edward  and  Lake  George,  just  as  Fort  Anne 
commanded  it  by  the  way  of  Wood  Creek.  The 
erection  of  this  fort  had  already  been  advised  by 
men  high  in  authority  in  the  colony,  and  the 
officers  in  the  little  army  had  urged  it,  and  al¬ 
though  General  Johnson  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  opposed  to  the  project,  nevertheless  he  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  and  the  labor  was 
speedily  begun. 

His  own  plan  had  been  to  erect  a  strong  fort, 
and,  as  word  was  soon  received  from  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  the  new  governor  of  New  York,  declaring 
that  it  was  his  judgment,  and  that  of  his  Majesty’s 
council  as  well,  that  the  fort  to  be  erected  should 
be  made  “  commodious  and  strong,”  and  as  this 
coincided  with  General  Johnson’s  own  desires,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  task  was  begun  became 
marked.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Fort  Edward 
to  secure  all  the  shovels  and  spades  which  could 
be  spared  from  that  post,  and  soon  the  scene  about 
the  head  of  the  lake  was  a  busy  one. 

To  this  labor  both  Peter  and  Sam  were  assigned, 
much  to  the  latter’s  disgust.  « What  sort  o’  a 
weapon  do  you  call  this  ?  ”  the  hunter  demanded 
of  Peter  one  day  when  they  were  working  side  by 
side,  holding  his  shovel  up  to  view  as  he  spoke. 

“  It’s  better  than  a  scalping-knife,  anyway,” 
laughed  Peter. 
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“  Humph !  That’s  as  may  be.  There’s  others 
that  don’t  like  it  besides  me.” 

“  Who  ?  ” 

“  The  men  who  have  just  come  to  camp.”  A 
large  detachment  of  men  from  New  England  had 
recently  joined  the  force  on  Lake  George,  men 
aroused  by  the  fall  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams, 
and  sent  by  their  friends  to  drive  the  Frenchmen 
back  to  Canada,  whence  they  had  come. 

“  Why  don’t  they  like  it  ?  ” 

“  For  several  reasons.” 

“  But  what  are  they  ?  ” 

“  One  is  that  they  say  this  fort  is  just  for  the 
folks  o’  New  York.  It  won’t  do  them  any  good, 
and  they  claim  it  isn’t  fair  to  make  them  do  the 
work  that  the  men  from  this  colony  ought  to  do. 
They  say  they  don’t  object  to  the  fort  being  built, 
but  they  do  say  that  if  the  New  York  men  want  to 
have  it,  then  they  ought  to  build  it  and  not  ask  the 
New  Englanders  to  give  up  what  they  came  for 
and  just  handle  a  shovel  or  a  spade  or  an  axe  from 
sun-up  to  sundown.  And  I’m  thinkin’  they’re  not 
far  wrong  ’bout  it,  either.” 

“  What  did  they  come  for,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  They  came  to  drive  out  the  Frenchmen  and  not 
spend  their  time  diggin’  dirt.” 

“  How  are  they  going  to  drive  them  out  ?  ” 

“  Hey  ?  There’s  only  one  way  to  do  that,  an’ 
that’s  just  t’  do  it !  ” 
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“  But  how  ?  ”  persisted  Peter. 

“Get  right  after  them  with  a  gun!  Ye  can’t 
shoot  a  Frenchman  with  a  spade,  can  ye  ?  ” 

“I  never  heard  of  any  one  doing  it,”  laughed 
Peter.  “  But  we’ve  got  to  have  some  forts.” 

« I  don’t  know  what  for.  The  way  to  drive  out 
the  Frenchmen  an’  the  redskins  is  not  to  have  a 
place  to  run  into  and  hide,  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  was  a  good  thing  for  us  when  Baron  Dieskau’s 
men  got  after  us,”  suggested  Peter. 

“  A  camp’s  all  right ;  but  what  I’m  talkin’  ’bout 
is  drivin’  out  the  Frenchmen.  The  best  fort  that  ever 
was  built  never  drove  anybody  very  far,  did  it  ?  ” 

“  ‘  That’s  as  may  be.’  ” 

“  No,  ’tisn’t  as  may  be !  There’s  no  sense  in  it 
at  all !  If  ’twas  us  the  Frenchmen  were  tryin’  to 
get  out,  that  would  be  another  matter.  Then  we’d 
want  a  hole  to  crawl  into.  But  when  we’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  the  drivin’,  I  can’t  see  what  we  want 
to  stay  ’round  here  and  just  dig  up  the  dirt  for.” 

Peter  laughed,  but  made  no  further  reply,  for  he 
understood  the  prejudice  of  his  friend,  and  indeed 
in  his  own  heart  he  shared  in  a  measure  in  his 
feeling.  It  certainly  was  drudgery  of  the  worst 
kind  to  be  digging  ditches  or  felling  the  trees  and 
dragging  the  logs  to  the  new  fort.  And  yet  some¬ 
how  he  realized  that  the  work  must  be  done,  and 
he  was  not  one  to  rebel  against  any  reasonable 
authority.  It  was  a  part  of  his  life  to  obey,  for 
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obedience  had  ever  been  the  one  quality  insisted 
upon  in  him  from  his  earliest  childhood.  And  he 
had  never  rebelled,  for  training  and  his  natural  dis¬ 
position  had  combined  in  making  him  a  steady, 
reliable,  faithful  young  fellow,  although  when  once 
his  anger  was  aroused,  he  was  as  tenacious  as  it 
was  possible  for  any  man  to  be. 

It  was  on  the  day  following  the  conversation 
just  recorded,  and  Peter  had  missed  his  friend  as 
he  labored  with  his  shovel,  for  Sam  had  failed  to 
appear  in  the  early  morning  when  the  men  had 
gone  forth  to  their  work.  The  air  was  unusually 
warm  for  an  October  day,  and  Peter  had  paused 
for  a  moment  in  his  task  to  wipe  the  per¬ 
spiration  from  his  brow  and  to  gaze  about  him 
at  the  surrounding  forest.  And  the  sight  which 
greeted  his  eyes  certainly  was  a  most  beautiful 
one.  The  clear  waters  of  the  lake  flashed  in  the 
morning  sun  like  some  highly  polished  metal.  The 
foliage  of  the  great  trees  here  and  there  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  assume  its  autumnal  tint.  The  very 
air  itself  was  inspiring,  and  high  above  him  the 
sky  was  of  a  deep  blue  color  —  deeper  than  ever  he 
had  seen  it  before.  Scarcely  a  cloud  could  be  seen 
in  all  the  heavens.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  and 
Peter  sighed  as  he  once  more  grasped  his  shovel 
and  prepared  to  resume  his  labors. 

“  Well,  Peter,  how  does  drivin’  back  the  French¬ 
men  with  a  shovel  work  this  mornin’  ?  ” 
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Peter  looked  up  at  the  hail  and  laughed  as  he 
beheld  Sam  before  him.  “  It  works  when  I  work ; 
and  when  I  stop,  it  stops,  too,”  he  said. 

“  Like  it,  Peter  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say  that  I  do,  but  I  can’t  stop  working 
because  I  don’t  happen  to  like  it.” 

“  That’s  as  may  be.” 

Again  Peter  glanced  keenly  into  the  hunter’s  face, 
for  he  was  confident  there  was  more  in  Sam’s 
words  than  at  first  appeared.  “  What  is  it, 
Sam  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  How  d’ye  know  it’s  anything  ?  ”  retorted  the 
hunter. 

Peter  laughed,  but  made  no  reply. 

«  Come  on  with  me,  lad,”  said  Sam,  in  a  lower 
tone,  “I’ve  somethin’  t’  tell  ye.  It’s  all  right,”  he 
added  hastily,  as  Peter  looked  questioningly  at  him. 

Thus  bidden,  Peter  dropped  his  shovel  and  at 
once  followed  Sam  as  he  led  the  way  to  a  retired 
place  among  the  trees  where  the  hunter  stopped 
abruptly  and  faced  his  companion. 

« I’ve  met  a  man,”  said  Sam,  soberly. 

“  Where  ?  Who  was  it  ?  A  Frenchman  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  met  a  man  what  is  a  man,”  replied  Sam, 
ignoring  the  questions.  “  There’s  no  spade  or 
shovel,  either,  for  him.  No,  sir !  Not  much.  He’s 
a  man,  he  is !  ” 

“  Who  is  it  ?  ” 

“  I  s’pose  he’s  ’bout  as  sharp  a  man ’s  there  is  in 
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the  whole  o’  Johnson’s  army.  He  can  hit  a  gray 
squirrel  in  the  eye  every  time  when  the  squirrel ’s 
a  hundred  yards  away  and  runnin’  like  a  deer. 
He—” 

“  Sam  !  ”  interrupted  Peter,  sharply. 

“  Well,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  know  what  you’re  saying  ?  ” 

“  Well,  may  be  I  did  put  it  a  little  too  strong,” 
admitted  the  hunter.  “  But  Cap’n  Rogers  is  a 
pretty  fair  shot  an’  no  mistake  about  it.” 

“  Who  is  he  ?  ” 

“  He’s  a  New  Hampshire  man,  an’  he’s  a  dead 
shot.  Why,  lad,  they  tell  me  he  one  time  hit  a 
catamount  when  it  was  —  ” 

“  I  know  it,  Sam ;  I  believe  every  word  you  say. 
The  general  sent  for  him  because  he  wanted  to 
have  one  good  shot  anyway  in  his  army.” 

“  There’s  others  can  do  pretty  well  when  they’re 
put  to  it,”  said  Sam,  quickly. 

“  But  not  what  Captain  Rogers  can  do.  Why, 
Sam,  that  man  shot  a  humming-bird  one  time  with 
one  bird-shot  and  hit  it  plumb  in  the  eye  just  as 
he  did  that  gray  squirrel  you  were  telling  about. 
And  the  humming-bird  was  flying,  too  —  flying 
straight  away  from  him.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  he  could  do  that,  lad,  an’  the 
hummin’-bird  flyin’  away  from  him.  No,  Peter,  I 
don’t  believe  he  could  do  that.  I  make  no  doubt 
Cap’n  Rogers  is  a  good  shot,  but  there’s  others 
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here,  too,  can  do  a  pretty  fair  job  at  it  when  they 
try.  My  Betsey  here,”  and  the  hunter  patted  the 
stock  of  his  gun  affectionately  as  he  spoke,  “  can 
give  a  good  account  o’  herself  when  she  sets  herself 
about  it.” 

“  Sam,  there  isn’t  a  better  shot  than  you  in  the 
whole  camp,”  said  Peter,  quick  to  perceive  that  his 
bantering  words  had  aroused  the  jealousy  of  his 
friend. 

“  That’s  as  may  be,”  replied  the  hunter,  instantly 
mollified  by  the  praise. 

“  But  what  is  it  about  this  Captain  Rogers  ?  ” 

“  He’s  a  good  shot,  as  I  was  tellin’  ye,  and  he 
doesn’t  handle  a  spade.” 

“  He  uses  a  shovel,  perhaps.” 

“  No,  nor  no  shovel  either.” 

“  Then  it  must  be  an  axe.” 

“  He’s  a  ranger,”  said  Sam,  sharply.  “  He’s  a 
scout  and  a  good  one.  An’  he’s  got  some  men  here 
what  they  call  ‘  Rogers’s  Rangers.’  ” 

“  What  are  they  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“They’re  not  going  to  dig  dirt  for  one  thing? 
They’re  from  New  Hampshire,  though,  an’  don’t 
know  this  part  o’  the  world  as  well  as  they 
might.” 

“  So  you  are  going  with  them,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Who  told  ye  that  ?  That’s  as  may  be.  I  may, 
and  then  again  I  mayn’t.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 
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“  That’s  as  may  be,  I  tell  ye.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  if  you  want  t’  go  ’long,  too.” 

“  Me  ?  ” 

“Yes,  you.  I  thought  ye’d  rather  do  that  than 
be  diggin’  dirt  here.  It’s  no  fit  occupation  for  a 
man.  Ye  never  can  drive  back  the  Frenchmen  with 
shovels.” 

“  Are  you  going  out  with  them  ?  ” 

“  I  expect  to,  though  that’s  as  may  be.” 

“  When  ?  ” 

“  To-night.” 

«  Then  I’ll  go  with  you.” 
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IT  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  band  of 
hardy  men  set  forth  on  their  expedition.  Every 
member  of  the  party  was  aware  of  the  peril,  and 
the  silence  that  pervaded  the  band  was  indicative 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  task  they  had  set  before 
them.  It  was  imperative  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  doings  and  plans  of  their  enemies  should  be 
secured,  and  no  members  of  the  little  army  were 
better  fitted  to  secure  the  desired  information  than 
the  settlers  who  were  under  the  leadership  of  daring 
Captain  Rogers,  himself  a  powerful  man  and  as  cool 
and  quick  witted  as  he  was  strong. 

Peter  Van  de  Bogert  was  well  aware  that  it  was 
no  holiday  expedition  into  which  he  had  gone  with 
his  friend  the  hunter.  But  the  work  must  be  done, 
and  he  was  perhaps  as  well  fitted  by  nature  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  was  any  one  of  the  younger  men  in  John¬ 
son’s  army.  The  possession  and  retention  of  the 
land,  which  had  been  held  in  the  name  of  the  English 
king,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  him,  as 
it  was  to  all  the  rugged  men  who  had  left  their 
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homes  to  enter  into  the  struggle ;  but  the  supreme 
thought  in  his  mind,  as  doubtless  it  was  also  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  his  comrades,  was  the  protection 
of  the  pioneers  from  the  raids  of  the  French  soldiers 
and  the  savagery  of  their  Indian  allies.  The  fact 
that  Baron  Dieskau  was  himself  a  prisoner,  now 
in  all  probability  on  his  way  to  New  York,  —  for  the 
wounded  man  had  been  carried  to  Albany  soon 
after  the  battle,  —  and  that  his  division  had  suffered 
an  almost  overwhelming  defeat  were  good  and 
inspiring ;  but  as  it  was  known  that  a  much  larger 
force  was  at  Crown  Point,  and  that  already  they 
were  working  busily  to  strengthen  Fort  St.  Fred¬ 
erick  (Ticonderoga),  and  that  other  movements  of 
the  army  doubtless  soon  would  be  made,  —  all  this 
rendered  it  imperative  that  the  leaders  of  the 
provincial  defenders  should  have  knowledge  of  the 
projects  of  the  wily  Frenchmen,  who  in  such  num¬ 
bers  were  stationed  only  a  few  miles  away. 

Perhaps  Peter’s  confidence  was  somewhat 
stronger  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  be¬ 
cause  he  was  to  go  with  the  band  and  not  attempt 
to  act  alone  —  or  so  he  believed.  At  all  events  this 
seemed  to  be  the  purpose,  for  a  number  of  canoes 
were  secured,  among  them  the  one  which  Peter  had 
obtained  from  Thanaka  and  had  concealed,  and  in 
these  the  entire  party  embarked. 

It  was  a  sight  to  stir  the  emotions  of  any  one 
who  beheld  it,  as  the  canoes  moved  out  over 
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the  waters.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  nor  could  a 
sound  of  the  paddles  be  heard  as  the  light  craft 
were  driven  swiftly  over  their  course.  Almost  like 
shadows  the  fleet  proceeded,  extending  in  a  long  line 
and  keeping  well  out  from  the  shore.  In  the  canoe 
in  which  Peter  and  the  hunter  were  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover  Thanaka.  Whence  he  had  come, 
or  when,  he  did  not  know,  although  now  he  was 
convinced  that  the  redman  was  a  friend,  and  that 
his  apparently  double  ways  had  in  reality  been  the 
part  of  one  who  was  working  in  the  interests  of 
the  provincials.  Peter,  who  was  not  paddling, 
watched  the  powerful  savage  as  he  skilfully  wielded 
his  paddle,  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  time 
when  he  had  first  seen  him.  Nathan  Higginson’s 
sad  fate  came  back  to  his  mind,  and  almost  un¬ 
consciously  he  recalled  the  ignorance  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  so  early  in 
the  struggle.  He  even  found  himself  questioning 
the  possibility  of  the  man’s  downfall  being  due  to 
his  failure  to  comply  with  the  solemn  suggestion 
of  the  hunter,  that  he  should  add  his  contribution 
to  the  heap  of  stones  that  had  marked  the  spot 
where  the  killing  of  the  Indian  had  occurred.  It 
certainly  was  strange,  and  the  positive  convictions 
of  Sam  doubtless  had  weight  with  the  young 
soldier.  Certainly,  whatever  the  cause  might  have 
been,  the  man  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  self- 
confidence,  though  whether  or  not  he  would  have 
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kept  any  closer  to  his  friends,  and  thereby  avoided 
the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen,  if  he  had  cast  a 
stone  upon  the  heap,  was  even  to  Peter’s  mind 
somewhat  doubtful. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  thinking  of  all  these  things 
as  he  watched  Thanaka  and  Sam  as  they  deftly 
wielded  their  paddles  and  kept  their  canoe  in  the 
line  that  was  moving  silently  over  the  waters.  The 
course  was  steadily  maintained  until  at  last,  as  by 
some  prearranged  understanding,  the  canoes  were 
all  headed  toward  the  shore.  Then  the  men  landed, 
and  after  they  had  drawn  the  canoes  up  on  the 
ground,  there  came  a  moment  of  apparent  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

“  What  are  we  to  do  now,  Sam  ?  ”  inquired  Peter, 
in  a  whisper. 

“  Hush,  lad,”  replied  the  hunter ;  “  I  know  no 
more  than  you.” 

At  that  moment  Peter  beheld  the  huge  form  of 
Captain  Rogers  approaching  in  the  dim  light,  and 
as  he  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  the  hun¬ 
ter,  and  the  two  at  once  withdrew,  his  own  uncer¬ 
tainty  was  increased.  The  men  about  him  had 
seated  themselves  on  the  ground  in  silence,  and 
Peter  at  once  followed  their  example. 

The  night  air  was  cool  now,  but  the  chill  did  not 
prevent  him  from  looking  curiously  about  him.  It 
certainly  was  a  novel  sight  and  one  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  At  his  feet  he  could  hear  the  light  ripples 
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on  the  beach,  while  from  behind  came  the  weird 
sounds  of  the  whispering  of  the  trees.  Overhead 
the  stars  were  shining,  and  all  about  him  were  the 
silent,  motionless  figures  of  his  companions,  some 
holding  their  guns  in  their  hands,  others  grasping 
their  paddles,  while  all  seemed  to  be  but  an  inani¬ 
mate  part  of  the  impressive  night  scene  about  him. 
In  spite  of  the  mystery,  there  still  was  comfort  for 
the  lad  in  the  knowledge  that  now  he  was  not 
alone,  and  with  such  patience  as  he  could  command, 
he  waited  in  silence  for  the  return  of  the  hunter. 
The  whispering  among  the  tree-tops  and  the  sound 
of  the  ripples  on  the  pebbly  shore  became  strangely 
confused  in  his  ears,  and,  dropping  his  head  upon 
his  knees,  Peter  slept. 

How  long  he  had  been  asleep  he  did  not  know, 
when  he  was  roused  by  the  touch  of  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  hastily  up  he  beheld  Sam 
before  him. 

“  What  is  it,  Sam  ?  ”  he  said  as  he  quickly  arose, 
“  I  must  have  been  asleep.” 

“  We’re  going  to  move  now.” 

“We  are  ?  Where  ?  ” 

“  We’re  going  to  carry  the  canoes  across  to  Cham¬ 
plain.” 

“  Now  ?  Right  away  ?  ”  inquired  Peter,  seizing 
his  gun  and  preparing  at  once  to  follow. 

“  Yes.  I’m  to  go  ahead  with  two  or  three  others 
and  see  that  the  way  is  clear.  You  can  go  with 
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me  or  you  can  stay  and  help  carry  the  canoes,  just 
as  you  please.” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  be  away  from  you,  Sam,  but  —  ” 

“  You  stay  to  help  carry,”  said  the  hunter,  quietly. 
« If  all  goes  well,  I’ll  see  you  just  as  soon  as  we’re 
at  the  place  we’re  looking  for.” 

Before  Peter  could  reply,  the  hunter  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  lad  at  once  prepared  to  join  the 
men  whom  he  could  already  see  busied  in  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  departure.  Their  guns  were  placed 
within  the  canoes  and  then  the  light  little  craft 
were  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  and  the 
march  was  begun.  Repeatedly  the  little  party 
halted  to  make  certain  that  no  danger  was  nigh, 
but  at  last  they  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  lake 
and  once  more  the  canoes  were  placed  in  the 
water. 

Again  there  was  a  brief  consultation  among  the 
leaders,  and  when  Sam  returned  to  the  place  where 
Peter  was  waiting  for  him,  the  hunter  said :  — 

“  We’re  to  split  up  now,  lad.  Three  parties  are 
going  by  land  and  the  others  are  going  in  the 
canoes.” 

“  Where,  Sam  ?  I  thought  we  were  all  going  to 
keep  together.” 

“  We’re  going  to  come  together,  but  we  can’t 
keep  together.  That  isn’t  what  we  came  for.” 

“  Where  are  we  to  meet  ?  ” 

“  This  side  o’  Frederick.” 
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“  When  ?  ” 

“  Just  afore  it’s  light.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I’m  going  through  the  woods.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,  then,”  said  Peter,  simply. 
“  I’d  rather  be  where  you  are  than  anywhere  else, 
I  don’t  care  where  it  is.” 

“  I’m  not  just  sure  it  ’ll  be  best.” 

“  Don’t  you  want  me  to  go  with  you,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  In  course  I  do.  Come  on.  I  don’t  s’pose  it’s 
goin’  t’  be  a  bed  o’  roses  anywhere,  an’  perhaps 
it  ’ll  come  out  all  right.  That’s  as  may  be.” 

“  Who  else  is  going  with  you  ?  ” 

“Thanaka.  I  told  the  cap’n  we  three  would  go 
together.” 

“  Then  you  expected  me  to  go  with  you,  did  you, 
Sam  ?  ” 

“  That’s  as  may  be.  Come  on ;  we’re  goin’  to 
start  now.” 

Before  the  three  men  departed,  however,  they 
joined  their  comrades  on  the  shore  and  assisted 
in  their  departure.  The  light  canoes  were  soon 
filled,  and  at  the  signal  of  Captain  Rogers,  who 
was  to  proceed  by  water,  the  little  flotilla  started, 
and  the  dozen  or  more  men  who  were  to  go  by 
land  were  left  standing  on  the  shore  together. 

A  conference  between  them  soon  decided  the 
route  which  each  of  the  three  parties,  into  which 
the  numbers  were  divided,  was  to  follow,  and  there 
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was  no  delay  as  they  all  set  forth  on  the  journey  that 
was  to  be  made  to  the  meeting-place,  which  was  to 
be  about  a  half  mile  above  the  frowning  point  of 
St.  Frederick,  or  Tieonderoga. 

In  Peter’s  division  Thanaka  led  the  way,  and  the 
hunter  came  last,  while  it  was  considered  safer  and 
wiser  for  Peter  to  move  between  the  two.  All 
three  kept  well  together,  however,  and  the  run 
which  Thanaka  had  adopted  in  their  previous  expe¬ 
dition  was  now  discarded.  They  were  suspicious 
of  the  presence  of  bands  of  Frenchmen  or  Indians, 
who  might  have  been  stationed  at  varied  intervals 
in  the  region  outside  the  fort  for  the  very  purpose 
of  intercepting  just  such  parties  as  had  been  formed 
for  coming  close  up  to  the  point  and  discovering 
what  the  army  was  planning  to  do. 

As  they  proceeded  their  caution  increased.  Than¬ 
aka  was  familiar  with  every  foot  of  the  region 
through  which  they  were  advancing,  and  the  hun¬ 
ter,  too,  was  no  stranger  in  it.  The  morning  light 
would  soon  be  at  hand,  and  they  were  eager  not 
only  to  arrive  safely  at  the  prearranged  place  of 
'meeting,  but  also  to  discover  if  any  parties  had 
been  stationed  along  the  way  of  approach,  for  the 
cutting  off  of  such  stragglers  had  been  no  slight 
part  of  the  project  of  Captain  Rogers  in  making 
the  expedition  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  The 
French  sentry  that  had  been  seized  by  the  hunter 
and  Thanaka  had  proved  to  be  of  great  assistance 
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to  General  Johnson,  for  the  prisoner  had  not  only 
willingly  told  of  the  expedition  of  Baron  Dieskau 
but  apparently  had  been  eager  to  do  so.  Perhaps 
his  confidence  in  the  baron  had  been  so  strong  that 
he  had  believed  the  provincial  forces  would  be 
scattered  by  the  very  information  he  conveyed. 
At  all  events  his  capture  had  proved  to  be  of 
assistance,  and  it  was  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  Captain  Rogers  and  his  followers  had  departed 
on  their  present  expedition. 

The  three  men  whose  movements  we  have  been 
most  closely  following  had  now  arrived  at  a  spot 
that  they  knew  was  not  more  than  a  mile  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  entire  party  had  agreed 
to  meet.  Not  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  Frenchmen 
or  Indians  had  been  discovered  as  yet,  and  Peter 
was  beginning  to  hope  that  they  were  not  to  meet 
with  any  adventure  before  they  joined  their  com¬ 
rades.  The  morning  would  soon  be  upon  them, 
and  if  this  one  remaining  mile  could  be  safely 
traversed,  then  the  part  which  he  had  most  feared 
would  be  safely  accomplished. 

He  was  thinking  of  this  when,  at  a  signal  from 
Thanaka,  the  three  men  quickly  halted.  There 
was  a  brief  whispered  conversation  between  the 
hunter  and  the  Indian,  and  then  the  latter  left 
them,  moving  slowly  and  cautiously  into  the  forest. 
Peter  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  companions 
not  to  understand  that  Thanaka  had  discovered 
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something  of  importance,  but  he  also  knew  that 
silence  on  his  part  was  now  imperative.  Both  he 
and  the  hunter  remained  in  the  place  where  Than- 
aka  had  left  them,  not  even  moving  from  the  spot  in 
which  they  were  standing,  and  holding  their  guns 
in  their  hands,  ready  for  instant  use,  as  they  peered 
intently  into  the  forest  where  the  Indian  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

It  was  but  a  moment  before  Thanaka  appeared, 
but  instead  of  approaching  in  the  dim  light,  for  the 
dawn  was  now  appearing,  he  stood  and  beckoned 
for  them  to  come  near.  His  motion  also  indicated 
his  desire  for  the  utmost  silence,  and  accordingly 
the  two  men  approached,  the  hunter  leading  and 
Peter  stepping  silently  in  his  footprints.  The 
Indian  waited  for  them  to  join  him  and  then 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  hunter.  Sam  nodded 
his  head,  but  did  not  even  whisper  his  reply, 
and  then  the  three  men  began  to  move  stealthily 
forward. 

In  spite  of  his  excitement  Peter  was  aware  that 
they  were  moving  across  a  hillside  or  height  of 
some  kind,  but  that  meant  but  little  to  him  in 
the  feeling  which  now  possessed  him.  He  was 
lifting  his  feet  with  the  utmost  carefulness  as  he 
followed  his  companions,  for  even  a  slight  noise 
now  might  be  a  source  of  serious  trouble.  He  had 
no  conception  of  what  it  was  that  had  been  seen 
by  the  Indian,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  using  his 
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utmost  care  in  advancing  certainly  meant  that  peril 
of  some  kind  was  near. 

In  a  brief  time  Peter  could  perceive  that  just 
before  them  was  a  cliff  or  break  of  some  kind,  and, 
following  the  example  of  his  companions,  he  dropped 
upon  his  knees  and  crept  forward  to  the  edge. 
Their  progress  was  painfully  slow  now,  and  at 
times  they  did  not  move  at  all,  as  they  waited 
and  listened  intently.  Then  the  advance  again 
was  resumed,  and  in  this  manner  they  drew  near 
to  the  spot  they  were  seeking,  until  at  last  Peter 
was  enabled  to  peer  down  upon  the  sight  which 
had  startled  Thanaka.  Before  him  he  could  see 
three  men  stretched  upon  the  ground,  evidently 
asleep.  Near  them  a  fourth  was  seated,  apparently 
the  guard,  but  his  attitude  also  showed  that  he, 
too,  was  unmindful  of  his  whereabouts.  The  uni¬ 
forms  in  which  the  men  were  clad  indicated  that 
all  four  belonged  to  the  French  army,  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  looking  upon  one  of  the  very  parties 
Captain  Rogers  had  suspected  would  be  near  the 
fort,  and  whom  he  was  most  desirous  of  securing. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


Trapped 

MOTIONLESS  as  the  great  trees  about  them 
the  three  kneeling  men  gazed  at  the  sight 
before  them.  It  was  a  source  of  surprise  that  the 
men  in  the  camp  appeared  to  be  unmindful  of 
their  peril,  for,  as  has  been  said,  even  the  guard 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  like  his  companions.  They 
had  even  had  a  fire,  the  embers  of  which  were 
still  smoking,  and  the  apparent  indifference  with 
which  they  had  neglected  to  provide  for  their 
safety  was  certainly  puzzling  to  Peter,  and,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  face  of  the  hunter  by  his  side,  he 
could  see  that  Sam  was  as  perplexed  as  he. 

However,  the  men  were  there,  —  there  could  be 
no  mistaking  that  fact,  —  and  Peter,  sorely  troubled, 
waited  impatiently  for  the  signal  to  be  given 
which  should  indicate  the  plan  of  action  which 
now  would  be  pursued.  But  neither  the  hunter 
nor  Thanaka  moved  from  the  position  which  both 
had  taken.  Apparently  the  sight  of  the  sleeping 
enemies  had  so  thoroughly  astounded  or  fascinated 
them,  Peter  was  unable  to  determine  which,  that 
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both  men  were  content  for  the  time  merely  to 
watch  the  four  men  before  them.  Peter  himself 
now  began  to  feel  that  he  must  do  something. 
The  sight  was  doubtless  an  interesting  one,  but 
the  full  light  of  the  morning  would  soon  be  upon 
them,  and  what  additional  perils  might  come  with 
the  coming  of  the  day  was  naturally  a  source  of 
deep  anxiety  to  him.  He  moved  slightly  from  his 
position,  and  perhaps  the  action  caused  his  com¬ 
rades  to  become  conscious  that  they,  too,  must  do 
something. 

The  hunter  touched  the  Indian  lightly  upon  the 
shoulder,  and,  as  Thanaka  turned  his  head,  Sam 
whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  Without 
speaking,  the  redman  nodded  his  head  as  if  he 
acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made, 
and  then  the  hunter  turned  to  Peter. 

“  I’m  going  down  there,  lad,”  he  whispered. 

“  Alone  ?  ”  whispered  Peter,  in  surprise. 

“Yes,  alone.  I’m  going  to  take  all  four  o’ ’em 
single  handed.” 

As  Peter  only  looked  his  surprise  and  did  not 
speak,  Sam  continued :  “  I  want  you  to  stay  here, 
and  when  I  come  into  the  camp  I  want  you  to 
show  yourself  here.  Thanaka  is  going  to  go  a 
little  farther  back,  and  he’ll  show  himself  there 
at  the  proper  time.  The  Frenchmen  won’t  know 
whether  it’s  two  or  two  hundred  men  I’ve  got  with 
me,  and  I’m  thinkin’  the  boldest  way  is  the  best* 
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way.  Thanaka  will,  maybe,  dodge  in  and  out,  and 
they  may  think  he’s  a  dozen  or  more,  an’  it  won’t 
do  any  harm  if  you,  too,  try  the  same  game.  And 
if  worse  comes  to  worst,  why,  use  your  gun  and 
don’t  you  dare  to  miss  your  man,  either !  I  don’t 
b’lieve  they’ll  tarry  long  if  you  fire,  but  that’s  as 
may  be.  Good-by,  lad.” 

Before  Peter  could  reply,  the  hunter  had  quickly 
risen  and  withdrawn  into  the  forest.  Peter  could 
readily  conjecture  that  his  friend’s  purpose  was  to 
go  down  the  hill  and  approach  the  place  where  the 
sleeping  men  were  from  the  more  open  side.  The 
project  certainly  was  a  bold  one,  and  its  success 
was  to  be  determined  more  by  its  very  boldness 
than  by  any  other  measure. 

Peter  was  highly  excited  now,  and  withdrew  a 
little  from  the  more  exposed  place  where  he  had 
been  kneeling,  but  still  was  enabled  to  look  into 
the  camp.  He  was  holding  his  gun  in  readiness 
for  instant  use,  and  his  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  place  where  he  thought  Sam  would  be  more 
likely  to  make  his  appearance.  He  was  aware  that 
Thanaka,  too,  had  withdrawn,  but  as  his  chief 
interest  lay  in  the  events  that  were  speedily  likely 
to  occur  below  him,  he  only  glanced  once  or  twice 
at  the  position  which  the  Indian  took,  and  then 
continued  to  gaze  fixedly  at  the  spot  where  Sam 
would  most  likely  approach  the  little  camp. 
What  measures  he  would  adopt  or  whether  he 
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would  approach  stealthily,  or  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  known  with  a  shout,  he  could  not  even  con¬ 
jecture. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  keenest  excitement, 
and  Peter  was  aware  that  his  heart  was  beating 
furiously.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  remain 
silent  longer.  He  wanted  to  shout,  to  call  upon 
the  hunter  to  return,  and  not  expose  himself  to 
the  needless  peril  into  which  he  was  entering.  It 
was  much  better  for  all  three  to  remain  together, 
and  the  warning  words  of  the  old  chief  Hendrich, 
just  before  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  had  set 
forth  on  his  ill-fated  expedition,  recurred  to  him. 
But  he  was  helpless  now,  and  to  interfere  would 
be  only  to  blast  what  little  hope  of  success  there 
was  in  the  attempt,  and  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
anger  of  his  friend.  He  had  seen  Sam  once  or 
twice  when  his  anger  had  been  aroused,  and  the 
recollection  of  those  times  was  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  silence  now  was  his  better  part, 
and  whatever  his  fears  or  misgivings  might  be,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  and  do  his  part 
(  when  the  testing  time  should  come. 

The  slow  moments  dragged  on,  and  still  the  men 
before  him  did  not  move.  The  light  in  the  east¬ 
ern  sky  was  becoming  stronger,  and  the  sky  was 
already  tinged  with  the  colors  of  the  dawn.  Birds 
were  singing  in  the  tree-tops,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  coming  day  was  at  hand.  The  excitement 
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and  impatience  of  the  young  soldier  were  becoming 
well-nigh  unbearable,  but  still  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  hunter’s  approach.  Thanaka  was  standing 
in  the  border  of  the  forest,  not  more  than  ten  yards 
away,  his  face  apparently  fixed  in  one  position  ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  he,  too,  was  anxiously  awaiting 
the  moment  when  Sam  should  step  forth  from  the 
midst  of  the  trees  and  enter  the  camping-place  of 
the  Frenchmen. 

Suddenly  Peter  saw  Thanaka  lift  one  hand  as  if 
in  warning,  and  instantly  turning  again  to  look  at 
the  place  where  he  expected  Sam  to  appear,  Peter 
beheld  the  hunter  creep  forth  from  the  forest, 
crouching  low  and  with  his  gun  held  in  both  hands. 
The  crucial  moment  had  at  last  arrived,  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  trembling,  which  the  lad  had  been 
unable  to  control,  departed.  He  was  as  calm  now 
as  if  he  was  watching  the  movements  of  some  man 
in  whom  he  felt  no  special  interest.  Of  his  own 
fate  he  seemed  to  be  almost  unmindful,  so  in¬ 
tensely  interested  was  he  in  the  actions  of  the 
hunter. 

Apparently  satisfied  that  he  was  as  yet  undis¬ 
covered,  Sam  began  slowly  and  stealthily  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  place  where  the  men  were  lying.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  using  all  his  caution,  for 
his  feet  were  lifted  slowly  and  as  carefully  placed 
again  upon  the  ground.  Step  by  step  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  place,  never  once  looking  behind  him 
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or  glancing  to  the  right  or  left.  So  Peter  had  seen 
a  panther  once  creep  toward  some  sheep  in  his 
aunt’s  clearing,  and  the  movements  of  the  hunter 
now  reminded  him  of  the  stealthy  actions  of  the 
great  cat.  And  the  men,  too,  apparently  were  as 
unaware  of  their  peril  as  the  bleating  sheep  had 
been. 

In  this  manner  the  hunter  advanced  until  he  was 
within  ten  yards  of  the  men,  and  then,  standing 
erect,  he  was  motionless  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  was 
striving  to  assure  himself  that  his  approach  had 
not  been  discovered.  Then  he  spoke. 

Peter  could  not  hear  the  words,  but  all  four  men 
were  instantly  awake  and  leaping  to  their  feet, 
with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  stood  facing  the 
bold  intruder.  Peter  could  see  the  hunter  as  he 
lifted  his  hand  in  token  of  peace  and  at  once  ap¬ 
proached  the  spot  where  the  men  were  standing. 
There  was  a  brief,  animated  conversation,  which 
also  could  not  be  heard,  and  then  in  louder  tones 
Sam  spoke,  and  as  he  did  so  turned  and  waved  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  his  waiting  comrades. 
The  supreme  moment  had  arrived,  and  Peter  knew 
that  it  was  time  for  him  and  Thanaka  to  show 
themselves.  A  hasty  glance  at  his  Indian  compan¬ 
ion  showed  that  he,  also,  was  of  the  same  mind. 
The  redman’s  attitude  changed ;  he  was  standing 
erect,  and  the  very  intentness  of  his  purpose,  ap¬ 
parently,  was  plain  in  every  muscle  of  his  lithe 
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body.  Both  men  were  gazing  at  the  camp  now, 
and,  at  Sam’s  signal,  prepared  to  step  forward  and 
follow  the  directions  which  each  had  received. 

Suddenly,  and  without  a  moment’s  warning, 
Peter’s  ears  were  saluted  by  a  deafening  yell,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  seized  from  behind  and 
felt  himself  in  the  grasp  of  many  hands.  There 
was  a  brief  glance  at  Thanaka,  who  also  had  been 
seized  at  the  same  moment  and  hurled  to  the 
ground,  while  from  the  camp  below  came  the  same 
loud  shouts,  and  Peter  was  dimly  aware  that  Sam 
was  struggling  in  the  hands  of  the  Frenchmen. 
But  it  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  He  was  thrown 
roughly  upon  the  ground,  his  hands  were  bound  so 
tightly  behind  his  back  that  a  groan  escaped  his 
lips  as  the  thongs  were  drawn  by  two  men,  one  on 
each  side  of  him,  and  then  a  gag  was  thrust  into 
his  mouth,  which  was  forced  open,  and  he  was 
speechless. 

As  soon  as  Peter  had  been  secured  in  this  man 
ner,  he  was  roughly  lifted  to  his  feet,  and,  as  he 
looked  about  him,  he  could  see  that  his  captors 
were  Indians.  No  time  was  given  him  for  specu¬ 
lation,  however,  for,  at  a  motion  from  one  of  the 
redmen,  he  was  bidden  to  follow  them,  and  in  a 
brief  time  they  had  descended  the  hill  and  joined 
the  white  men  below.  The  party  which  had  seized 
Thanaka  soon  followed,  and  the  three  prisoners,  — 
for  Sam,  too,  had  been  seized  and  his  arms  bound 
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behind  his  back,  although  for  some  reason,  which 
Peter  could  not  conjecture,  no  gag  had  been  placed 
in  his  mouth,  —  having  been  ordered  to  seat  them* 
selves  on  the  ground,  the  party  which  had  captured 
them  at  once  prepared  for  breakfast.  A  fire  was 
kindled,  for  it  was  evident  that  no  precautions 
against  discovery  were  observed,  and  the  entire 
band,  apparently  unmindful  of  their  prisoners,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  meal  which  soon  was  being  cooked 
on  the  fire. 

Peter  counted  twenty  of  the  Indians  in  the  force, 
but  the  number  brought  him  no  thought  of  relief. 
Doubtless  they  had  crept  up  behind  him  and 
Thanaka,  while  they  had  been  watching  Sam  in  his 
similar  stealthy  advance  upon  the  place  occupied 
by  the  four  Frenchmen,  who,  apparently,  were  the 
only  white  men  present.  It  was  all  simple  enough 
now,  but  how  he  could  ever  have  been  so  negligent 
was  something  which,  even  in  his  present  plight,  he 
could  not  comprehend.  But  whatever  the  cause 
may  have  been,  the  result  was  sufficiently  appar¬ 
ent  to  convince  him  of  the  reality  of  his  plight. 
Thanaka  was  silent,  not  once  looking  up  from  the 
ground,  and  his  air  of  apparent  indifference  to  his 
surroundings  was  superb.  With  the  hunter,  how¬ 
ever,  the  case  was  different,  and,  as  Peter  glanced 
at  him,  Sam  shook  his  head  mournfully  as  he  said 
in  a  low  voice :  — 

“  A  trap,  Peter,  and  we  walked  straight  into  it.* 
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As  the  lad  was  unable  to  reply,  doubtless  his 
question  expressed  itself  in  his  eyes,  for  Sam  con¬ 
tinued:  “Yes,  Peter,  it  was  a  trap,  and  we  walked 
straight  into  it  like  a  rabbit  into  a  figure  four.  I 
don’t  believe  these  Frenchmen  were  asleep  at  all, 
and  that  fire  was  just  a  bait  for  us.  These  red¬ 
skins  were  probably  on  our  trail  for  the  last  two 
hours,  and  it  was  all  agreed  that  they’d  do  the  very 
thing  they  did.  I  make  no  doubt  they  s’pected 
some  o’  our  men  would  be  likely  to  be  scourin’ 
about  in  the  region,  an’  that  was  the  way  they 
agreed  to  snare  us.  It  wasn’t  so  bad,  but  just 
think  o’  what  Cap’n  Rogers  ’ll  say  when  he  hears  o’ 
it !  An’  I  was  to  be  a  sort  o’  guide,  ’cause  I  knew 
so  much  more  ’bout  the  lay  o’  the  land  than  some 
o’  the  others  did  !  ” 

The  hunter  shook  his  head  sadly,  as  if  the  thought 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  And  Peter  could  see 
that  his  friend  was  much  more  troubled  by  the 
feeling  of  mortification  at  having  been  outwitted 
than  he  was  by  the  fear  of  the  capture  itself.  It 
was  otherwise  with  Peter,  however.  He  had  no 
reputation  to  lose,  while  the  loss  of  life  or  liberty 
was  something  far  more  vital  to  him.  As  for 
Thanaka,  apparently,  he  was  not  troubled  by 
thoughts  of  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  for  his 
air  of  indifference  had  not  changed  in  the  least. 

It  was  evident  that  the  captors  were  in  no  haste, 
for  they  leisurely  ate  their  breakfast,  and  a  full 
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hour  had  elapsed  before  they  rose  from  their  seats 
on  the  ground.  The  hunter  watched  their  proceed¬ 
ings  keenly,  striving  to  discover  some  clew  to  their 
plans,  but  there  was  no  consultation,  although,  ap¬ 
parently,  it  was  already  understood  just  what  each 
man  was  to  do. 

Without  a  word  being  spoken,  the  score  of 
Indians,  with  Thanaka  in  their  midst,  departed 
from  the  camp,  starting  to  the  northward.  The 
hunter  watched  them  keenly  as  they  set  forth 
from  the  place,  and  then  in  a  low  voice  said  to 
Peter :  — 

“  Looks  bad  for  Thanaka,  lad.  I  wish  they  had 
kept  us  all  together.” 

Peter  was  unable  to  reply,  and  Sam  evidently 
was  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  immediate  move¬ 
ments  of  the  white  men  who  remained  than  he  was 
in  the  expression  of  his  fears  to  his  young  compan¬ 
ion.  But  their  captors  were  still  apparently  in  no 
haste  to  depart  from  the  place.  There  was  a  long 
consultation  held  before  anything  was  done,  but  at 
last  two  of  them  approached  Peter  and  removed  the 
gag  from  its  place.  Then  they  addressed  some 
words  to  the  prisoners,  but  neither  was  able  to 
understand  what  was  said,  although  the  expression 
on  the  faces  of  the  men  was  of  a  nature  to  indicate 
their  wishes  even  if  they  had  been  dumb. 

Soon  afterwards  the  party  set  forth  from  the 
camping-place,  marching  with  two  men  in  advance 
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and  two  in  the  rear,  while  the  prisoners  proceeded 
between  the  two  divisions. 

“  Where  are  we  going,  Sam  ?  ”  inquired  Peter,  in 
a  low  voice,  after  a  time. 

“  That’s  as  may  be.  Looks  now  as  if  we’d  set 
out  for  Crown  Point.” 

For  a  time  Peter  was  silent  as  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  swiftly  through  the  forest.  It  certainly  was 
no  pleasing  prospect  before  them,  and  there  was  a 
great  fear  in  his  heart  that  even  if  they  should  be 
taken  to  Crown  Point,  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  there.  He  had  heard  of  prisoners  whom 
the  French  had  taken  being  sent  on  into  Canada ; 
and  if  that  should  be  their  fate,  then  the  prospect 
was  dreary  indeed. 

“  Think  they’ll  send  us  to  Montreal,  Sam  ?  ”  he 
ventured  at  last  to  inquire. 

“  That’s  as  may  be,”  said  the  hunter. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  rear-guard  now  approached 
and,  with  a  savage  gesture,  indicated  that  all  conver¬ 
sation  was  to  cease.  The  hunter  glared  at  the  sol¬ 
dier,  but  the  advance  was  speedily  resumed  and  the 
hurried  pace  still  maintained. 
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THE  party  in  which  the  hunter  and  his  young 
companion  were  prisoners  frequently  stopped, 
and  some  one  would  be  sent  in  advance  to  discover 
if  the  way  was  clear.  When  this  had  been  done 
several  times,  Sam  glanced  meaningly  at  Peter,  but 
the  lad  was  unable  to  conjecture  what  it  was  his 
friend  desired  to  express.  It  was  evident,  however, 
from  the  actions  of  their  captors  that  they  were 
not  unaware  of  the  presence  of  their  foes  in  the 
region,  and  were  proceeding  with  extreme  caution. 
But  whenever  they  resumed  the  journey,  it  was 
with  an  increasing  haste,  and  although  Peter  could 
not  judge  of  the  distance  at  which  they  were  from 
Crown  Point,  he  was  convinced  that  now  the  fort 
could  not  be  far  away.  It  was  evident,  too,  that 
their  captors  were  men  who  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  forest,  and  were  no  less  shrewd 
than  the  provincial  soldiers  themselves. 

After  one  of  the  frequent  halts  had  been  made, 
it  became  evident  from  the  excitement  of  the  man 
who  had  been  sent  in  advance,  when  he  rejoined  his 
fellows,  that  he  had  discovered  something  of  im- 
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portance.  There  was  a  hurried  consultation  of  the 
men,  and  although  Peter  was  unable  to  comprehend 
a  word  that  was  spoken,  their  actions,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,  were  far  more  eloquent  than  their 
words,  and  the  young  soldier  knew  that  something 
of  importance  was  about  to  occur. 

The  meaningless  jargon  of  their  conversation 
ceased  abruptly,  and  it  at  once  became  evident 
that  a  change  in  their  plans  was  about  to  be  made. 
Two  of  the  men,  beckoning  Sam  to  follow  them, 
started  swiftly  into  the  forest  in  a  direction  far  to 
the  right  of  that  which  they  previously  had  been 
following.  They  were  gone  almost  before  the 
startled  lad  realized  that  he  had  been  left  alone 
with  the  other  two  men.  With  a  sinking  of  the 
heart  he  was  now  aware  that  his  companion  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  him,  and  he  instantly 
assured  himself  that  it  must  be  the  plan  of  the 
Frenchmen  to  attempt  to  make  their  way  into  the 
fort  in  two  parties,  instead  of  continuing  on  their 
way  together.  What  had  caused  the  change  to 
be  made  he  could  only  conjecture ;  but  the  actions 
of  the  men  certainly  indicated  the  presence  of  some 
danger  they  feared.  But  danger  to  them  was  the 
same  as  safety  for  himself,  and  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  thought  he  glanced  hastily  at  the  men.  One 
of  them  was  a  young  man  not  much  older  or  larger 
then  he  himself  was.  His  sturdy  frame  was  evi¬ 
dently  strong,  and  his  dark  eyes  were  expressive 
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of  a  quick  decision  and  determination  that  plainly 
showed  he  was  not  one^with  whom  he  might  safely 
trifle.  With  his  hands  still  tightly  bound  behind 
his  back,  it  was  hopeless  for  Peter  to  think  of  a 
struggle  with  him  even  if  he  had  been  the  only  one 
with  whom  he  must  contend.  The  other  man  was 
older  and  his  bearing  was  that  of  one  who  was 
possessed  of  great  physical  strength.  Peter  assured 
himself  that  it  was  useless  to  think  of  attempting 
to  escape,  and  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  very  fear 
which  had  been  aroused  among  the  men. 

He  was  not  given  much  time,  however,  for  noting 
these  things ;  for  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
others,  the  two  men  with  him  indicated  that  he 
was  to  rise  and  follow  them.  The  direction  in 
which  they  started  was  nearly  opposite  that  taken 
by  the  others,  but  they  had  not  gone  far  before 
Peter  was  convinced  that  they  were  moving  in  a 
•circle,  and  it  suddenly  flashed  into  his  mind  that 
they  were  endeavoring  to  go  around  some  place  or 
some  thing,  which  their  companion  had  discovered 
directly  in  the  way  of  the  path  they  recently  had 
been  following. 

If  he  only  knew  what  it  was  !  The  thought  was 
almost  maddening,  for  if  some  of  Rogers’s  men  by 
any  chance  were  near,  there  might  be  a  possibility 
of  rescue.  But  he  was  as  powerless  to  give  them 
word,  if  they  should  be  near,  as  he  was  ignorant 
«of  their  presence. 
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Suddenly  he  stumbled  and  fell  over  a  projecting 
root,  and  as  he  came  to  the  ground  he  gave  a  low 
groan  or  cry  as  if  the  fall  had  been  exceedingly 
painful  to  him.  He  was  not  permitted  to  repeat 
it,  for  the  two  men  quickly  seized  him  and  lifted 
'him  upon  his  feet.  They  were  both  angry  and 
somewhat  alarmed,  and  one  of  them  placed  his 
finger  warningly  upon  his  lips  as  he  glared  savagely 
at  the  young  prisoner.  Peter  nodded  his  head  as 
if  he  comprehended  the  warning,  and  then  lifted  his 
hands  behind  him  and  mutely  tried  to  explain  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  powerless  to  aid  himself  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  downfall. 

There  was  a  brief  whispered  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  then  one  of  them,  drawing  a 
knife,  quickly  cut  the  thongs  by  which  Peter’s 
hands  were  bound,  and  then  pointed  warningly 
at  the  gun  he  was  holding.  The  lad  indicated 
that  he  understood  what  was  required  of  him, 
and  then,  as  the  journey  was  resumed,  he  was 
compelled  to  keep  close  to  the  elder  of  the  men. 
Once  when  he  purposely  began  to  lag,  he  was 
roughly  seized  by  the  shoulder  and  compelled  to 
take  a  position  in  front  of  the  younger  man,  while 
the  elder  led  the  way,  and  the  order  of  march  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  Indian  method  of  “  single 
file.” 

In  this  manner  and  keeping  closely  together, 
they  proceeded,  moving  cautiously  and  stopping 
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frequently  to  listen.  The  excitement  which  Peter 
had  felt  and  the  slight  hope  of  rescue  began  to  die 
away.  Not  a  sign  had  he  seen  that  would  indicate 
the  presence  of  any  one  besides  themselves  in  the 
great  forest.  From  the  change  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  moving,  too,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  danger,  whatever  it  had  been,  which  the 
Frenchmen  had  feared,  must  be  nearly  passed.  His 
thought  now  was  that  the  other  party,  with  the 
hunter,  would  soon  rejoin  them,  and  then,  together, 
they  would  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  fort, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army  was 
supposed  to  be. 

Suddenly  all  three  halted  abruptly,  for  the  sound 
of  guns  was  heard  off  to  their  right.  In  breathless 
suspense  the  men  waited  for  a  repetition,  but  the 
one  sharp  discharge  was  all  that  they  heard.  The 
eloquent  silence  of  the  primeval  forest  once  more 
was  all  about  them,  and  the  motionless  trees  were 
guarding  their  secret  well.  But  there  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  sound  they  had  heard,  and  it  had 
not  come  from  far  away.  Peter’s  eyes  were  shin¬ 
ing  now,  and  he  was  peering  eagerly  about  him  for 
some  sight  of  friend  or  foe.  His  captors,  too,  were 
as  excited  as  he,  although  neither  moved  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  when  the  report  of  the  guns 
had  abruptly  broken  in  upon  the  stillness.  For 
ten  minutes  the  men  waited,  and  then,  as  nothing 
more  was  heard,  there  was  again  a  brief  whispered 
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consultation.  The  result  was  that  the  elder  man 
crept  stealthily  away,  leaving  Peter  with  the 
younger  man  as  his  sole  guard. 

As  the  lad  glanced  at  him,  there  were  wild 
thoughts  in  his  mind  of  attempting  to  escape ; 
but  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  unarmed,  while 
his  captor  held  a  wicked-looking  musket  in  his 
hands,  was  eloquent  in  its  unspoken  warning.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  other  man  had  gone  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  sound  they  had  heard, 
and  would  speedily  return.  The  moment  was  a 
tempting  one,  and  Peter  had  almost  decided  that 
he  would  throw  himself  upon  the  man,  and  at 
least  make  one  attempt  to  secure  possession  of  the 
weapon.  By  a  quick  movement  he  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  throw  the  other  to  the  ground,  and  then 
there  would  be  an  even  chance  of  securing  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  gun.  The  uncertain  part  was  the 
return  of  his  other  captor,  and  he  could  not  posi¬ 
tively  know  that  even  at  that  very  moment  he 
might  not  be  where  he  could  observe  whatever 
occurred. 

The  attempt  was  almost  worth  trying,  however, 
he  assured  himself,  and  in  his  excitement  he  moved 
a  little  nearer  the  man.  But  the  young  Frenchman 
at  once  withdrew  a  little  farther,  and,  hissing 
slightly  through  his  teeth,  tapped  the  stock  of  his 
gun  warningly  and  motioned  for  Peter  not  to 
move  from  the  place  where  he  then  was.  There 
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was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  obey,  and  Peter  at 
once  abandoned  the  thought. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  did,  for  at 
that  very  moment  the  other  man  returned,  and 
from  his  evident  excitement  it  was  at  once  plain 
that  he  had  made  a  discovery  that  was  of  great 
interest  to  him.  Approaching  his  companion,  who 
still  was  standing  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
note  every  movement  of  the  prisoner,  he  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  ear,  and  then  both  came  to 
Peter  and  indicated  that  he  was  at  once  to  follow 
them. 

In  spite  of  his  hope  of  rescue,  Peter  obediently 
arose  and  went  with  the  men.  They  were  moving 
now  in  the  very  direction  from  which  they  had 
come,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  gone  a  few  rods, 
their  speed  increased  and  they  were  almost  run¬ 
ning.  Puzzled  to  understand  what  the  return 
might  mean,  Peter,  still  moving  between  the  two 
men,  kept  pace  with  them,  and  soon  they  arrived 
at  a  spot  where  all  three  halted. 

Before  him  Peter  saw  another  of  the  huge  trees 
:  upturned,  with  its  roots  partly  projecting,  not  un¬ 
like  the  very  spot  where  he  himself  had  dragged 
the  body  of  his  boy  friend,  John  Rogerson.  In  the 
place  before  which  he  now  stood,  however,  the 
great  tree  had  been  torn  away  from  a  huge  rock  on 
the  side  of  a  knoll,  but  not  for  a  moment  did  Peter 
conceive  of  what  the  approach  to  the  spot  meant. 
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The  younger  of  the  men,  dropping  upon  his  knees,, 
crawled  through  the  bushes  that  were  growing 
around  a  part  of  the  base  and  quickly  disappeared 
from  sight.  A  touch  on  the  shoulder  and  a  quick 
motion  of  the  hand  on  the  part  of  the  other  man 
indicated  to  Peter  that  he  was  to  follow.  For  a 
brief  moment  he  hesitated,  but  upon  the  warning 
being  sharply  repeated,  he  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  crawled  through  the  brush  where  the  young 
Frenchman  had  disappeared  from  sight. 

At  first  he  was  unable  to  perceive  anything 
about  him  and  was  simply  aware  that  he  seemed 
to  be  crawling  through  an  opening  in  the  ground. 
He  speedily,  however,  came  to  a  larger  place  where 
it  was  sufficiently  light  to  enable  him  to  see  all 
about  him. 

Apparently,  the  tree,  when  it  had  been  upturned 
by  some  mighty  wind,  had  wrenched  its  great  roots 
away  from  the  rock  to  which  some  of  them  had 
clung,  and  over  which  they  had  been  growing,  in 
such  a  manner  that  an  open  space  large  enough 
to  hold  a  half  dozen  or  more  men  had  been  left. 
This  place,  with  the  huge  rock  in  the  rear,  was 
protected  amply  on  that  side,  and  in  front,  bushes 
and  roots  were  so  intertwined  that  a  thick  protec¬ 
tion  was  also  had  there.  The  light  penetrated 
in  places,  and  as  Peter  perceived  that  the  other 
occupant  was  peering  intently  out  through  one  of 
these  openings,  he  silently  followed  his  example, 
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and  soon  discovered  that  although  he  himself  was 
effectually  concealed  from  the  sight  of  any  chance 
passer-by,  at  the  same  time  he  could  peer  out  into 
the  forest  and  clearly  see  whatever  occurred  there. 

Strongly  impressed  by  the  sight,  Peter  turned 
and  glanced  about  him  within  the  hiding-place. 
The  first  glance  convinced  him  that  they  had  not 
chanced  upon  the  spot,  but  that  it  had  been  known 
and  used  before.  It  must,  then,  he  concluded,  be  not 
far  from  the  trail,  for  there  would  be  no  object 
in  having  such  a  place  of  observation  in  the  un¬ 
traversed  parts  of  the  forest.  But  the  place  itself 
certainly  was  an  admirable  one  for  just  such  a 
purpose  as  that  for  which  it  now  was  being  used. 
It  could  not  be  approached  from  the  rear,  for  the 
great  rock  provided  an  impregnable  defence.  In 
front,  it  was  possible  to  watch  the  movements  of 
any  approaching  men  without  being  seen.  The 
only  question  he  had  now  was  as  to  the  entrance. 
He  wished  that  he  had  noted  that  more  carefully, 
and  also  marked  how  it  was  concealed,  but  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  for  that  afterwards,  he 
hastily  concluded.  For  the  present  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  know  that  he  was  there,  although  with 
what  purpose  he  could  only  conjecture.  Evidently 
the  hiding-place  had  been  known  to  his  captors,  and 
his  heart  sank  as  he  realized  that  if  they  had  had 
any  thought  of  his  ever  being  able  to  seek  the  place 
again,  they  would  not  have  brought  him  there. 
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There  was  not  sufficient  height  to  the  place  to 
permit  of  one  standing  erect,  and  both  Peter  and 
the  young  Frenchman  were  stretched  upon  the 
ground  with  their  feet  toward  the  rock.  For  some 
reason,  which  Peter  was  unable  to  understand,  the 
third  man  had  not  joined  them,  but  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  could  not  be  far  away. 

It  was  near  the  noon  hour  now  and  the  lad  was 
becoming  hungry,  for  his  captors  had  not  offered  to 
share  their  breakfast  with  him.  He  was  very 
tired,  too,  for  the  efforts  of  the  preceding  night  had 
been  severe  and  the  coming  of  the  day  had  brought 
him  no  relief.  It  was  the  first  time  for  many 
hours  when  he  was  permitted  to  lie  down,  and, 
despite  his  knowledge  of  his  present  predicament 
and  his  curiosity  and  hope  concerning  the  cause 
of  the  excitement  of  his  captors,  it  was  not  long 
before  Peter  was  sleeping  heavily. 

Several  times  the  young  Frenchman  by  his 
side  partly  awakened  him,  for  the  sounds  that 
might  have  been  heard  in  the  bushes  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  any  man  passing  the  spot 
might  have  stopped  to  investigate ;  but  the  wear¬ 
ied  lad  only  slightly  moved  and  was  not  fully 
aroused. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  wide  awake.  Where  he 
was  or  how  he  had  come  to  be  there,  at  first  he 
could  not  comprehend.  It  soon  was  all  real,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  realized  that  the  hand  of  some  one 
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was  resting  heavily  upon  his  nose  and  mouth.  As 
soon  as  he  was  thoroughly  awake,  the  pressure  was 
removed,  and  then  Peter  perceived  that  both  men 
were  with  him  now  and  both  were  excitedly  peer¬ 
ing  out  through  the  bushes. 

Lifting  his  own  head  and  looking  out  into  the 
forest,  he  instantly  was  as  excited  as  was  either 
of  his  companions  at  the  sight  that  greeted  his 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


The  Ranger’s  Scheme 


NLY  a  few  yards  away  was  a  little  band  of 


V_y  seven  men  whom  Peter  instantly  recognized 
as  a  part  of  the  very  force  with  which  he  had  set 
forth  from  the  fort.  In  advance  came  Captain 
Rogers  himself,  and  the  craftiness  as  well  as  the 
huge  form  and  great  strength  of  the  daring  ranger 
were  apparent  in  his  every  movement.  Behind 
him  moved  his  men  in  single  file,  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  searching  for  signs  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  enemies,  for  they  were  keenly  glancing 
about  them  as  they  approached. 

Peter’s  excitement  was  intense.  The  sight  of 
his  friends,  so  near  now  that  if  only  they  were 
aware  of  his  presence  a  rescue  certainly  would  be 
attempted,  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  send  the  blood 
bounding  through  his  veins.  To  remain  with  the 
Frenchmen  would  mean  captivity,  if  not  worse, 
while  to  go  with  his  friends  meant  release  and  a 
return  to  the  only  home  he  had  known. 

He  glanced  at  the  two  men  who  were  with  him, 
and  their  actions  at  once  decided  him.  Each  had 
placed  two  guns  by  his  side,  and  in  addition  was 
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holding  one  in  his  hands  which  even  now  he  was 
slowly  raising,  as  it  was  pointed  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  men.  Evidently  guns  had  been  kept  concealed 
in  the  hiding-place,  and  the  men  were  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fact.  Each  man  could  fire  twice 
and  perhaps  three  times  at  the  provincials  before 
the  others  could  respond,  and  the  latter  were  so 
near  now  that  for  the  Frenchmen  to  fail  was  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

One  thought  had  seized  upon  Peter,  and  all  others, 
even  his  own  safety,  for  the  moment  were  ignored 
or  forgotten.  The  peril  of  the  approaching  men 
was  before  all  other  things  now,  and,  utterly  un¬ 
mindful  of  what  might  befall  him,  the  lad  lifted 
up  his  head  and  shouted :  — 

“  Captain  !  Captain  Rogers !  ” 

Peter  was  not  permitted  to  say  more,  for  one  of 
the  men  fell  upon  him,  the  air  grew  black,  there 
was  a  momentary,  loud  roaring  sounding  in  his 
ears,  and  then  all  sound  and  vision  alike  left  him. 
The  other  man  had  discharged  his  gun,  but  Peter 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  any  of  his  friends 
had  been  hit,  for  the  lad  was  now  lying  limp  and 
motionless  upon  the  ground. 

His  warning  words,  however,  had  been  heard, 
and,  startled,  as  if  the  cry  had  come  from  the  clouds 
above  them,  every  man  in  the  little  band  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Rogers  instantly  darted  for  cover,  and  in  a 
moment  the  only  sign  of  the  presence  of  any  hu- 
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man  being  in  the  region  was  the  little  cloud  of 
smoke  that  had  risen  from  the  bushes.  Even  that 
was  soon  carried  away,  and  the  silence  of  the  great 
forest  was  again  unbroken. 

For  several  minutes  the  tense  stillness  continued. 
Then,  at  a  signal  from  Captain  Rogers,  his  men 
stealthily  withdrew  a  little  farther  into  the  forest, 
leaving  one  man  to  watch  the  place  from  which 
the  unexpected  hail  had  come  and  instantly  report 
if  anything  more  was  seen  or  heard. 

“  ’Twas  strange,”  said  the  captain,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  his  men  gathered  about  him.  “  I  could  have 
sworn  that  some  one  called  me.” 

“We  all  heard  it,”  said  one  of  his  followers,  quietly. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?”  demanded  the  leader. 

“  That  I  know  not.  To  me  it  seemed  to  come 
from  above.” 

“No,”  said  another.  “’Twas  from  under  that 
great  rock.” 

“  That’s  where  the  gun  was  fired,”  said  Captain 
Rogers,  thoughtfully. 

“  That’s  where  the  smoke  was  seen,  you  mean,” 
retorted  the  other  man. 

“  You’d  expect  to  see  that  somewhere  near  where 
the  gun  went  off,  wouldn’t  you  ?  ” 

“It  might  be  so.  But  that  voice,  to  me,  was 
from  above.” 

“  And  what  do  you  make  of  that  ?  ”  demanded 
the  captain. 
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«  You  know  as  well  as  I.” 

«  You  think  it’s  a  sign  —  a  warning  ?  ” 

« I  do.” 

“  And  that  I’d  better  be  preparing  for  my  death  ?  ” 

“  You  know  as  well  as  I.” 

“  Now,  look  ye  here,  Jeremiah  Stubbs !  I’ll  have 
none  of  your  witches  and  signs !  That  voice  was 
the  voice  of  a  mortal,  and  it  sounded  to  me  very 
like  one  I  had  heard,  though  I  can’t  recall  just 
where  or  when.” 

“  ’Twas  the  voice  of  no  mortal,”  said  Jeremiah, 
solemnly. 

“  Well,  if  ’twas  not,  then  all  I  can  say  is  ’twas 
wondrous  like  one  I’d  heard.  But  we’ll  soon  find 
out.” 

“  How  ?  ”  inquired  Jeremiah. 

“  Listen,  men ;  this  is  my  plan.  To  my  mind 
that  call  was  the  call  of  some  one  in  trouble.  Most 
likely  ’twas  one  o’  our  own  men,  for,  whoever  it 
was  that  called,  he  knew  me.  No  Frenchman  —  that 
is,  no  living  Frenchman  —  knows  me  well  enough  to 
call  me  by  my  name.  So  it’s  fair  to  conclude  ’twas 
some  one  o’  our  own  men.  You  follow  me,  do  you, 
Jeremiah  ?” 

“  ’Twas  no  mortal,”  responded  the  man. 

“  Now  if  the  man,  whoever  he  is,  knew  me  well 
enough  to  call  me  by  name,  why  didn’t  he  come 
right  out  and  join  us  ?  Answer  me  that.” 

“  I  say  it  was  no  mortal’s  speech.” 
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« If  he  knew  me,”  continued  the  captain,  “  and 
called  and  didn’t  come  out,  then  it’s  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  he  couldn’t  come.  If  there  was  any 
question  o’  that,  the  popping  o’  that  gun  would 
explain  it.  I  could  hear  the  bullet  whistlin’  a  bit 
closer  to  my  head  than  was  good  for  my  comfort.” 

“  ’Twasn’t  mortal,”  repeated  the  man  whom  he 
had  addressed  as  Jeremiah. 

“  ’Twas  mortal !  ”  retorted  Captain  Rogers, 
sharply.  “Ye  don’t  suppose  anything  that  wasn’t 
mortal  would  make  such  a  poor  shot  ’s  that,  do 
ye  ?  I  don’t  need  anything  more  ’n  that  t’  show  me 
who  ’twas.” 

“  Who  was  it  ?  ” 

« ’Twas  a  Frenchman.” 

“  That  called  to  you  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  that  fired  the  shot.  ’Twas  one  o’  our  own 
men  that  called  to  me.” 

But  Jeremiah  Stubbs  shook  his  head  as  though 
he  was  still  unconvinced. 

“Now,  I’m  goin’  t’  find  out  more  about  that 
spot.  Jeremiah,  you  creep  up  to  the  place  where 
we  left  your  brother  on  guard  and  report  to  me  if 
he  has  seen  anything,  and  I’ll  be  thinkin’  out  my 
plan  while  ye’re  gone.  Ye  want  t’  look  out  and 
see  that  the  man  doesn’t  draw  a  bead  on  ye.  Ye 
might  find  out  more  about  whether  it’s  a  mortal  or 
not  than  ye  might  care  to  know.” 

Jeremiah  prepared  to  obey,  but  as  he  departed 
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he  was  still  shaking  his  head,  and  thereby  indicat¬ 
ing  his  unshaken  belief  in  the  supernatural  origin 
of  the  sounds  which  had  been  heard.  In  a  brief 
time,  however,  he  returned  with  the  information 
that  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  since  the 
rangers  had  withdrawn. 

“So  far,  so  good,”  said  Captain  Rogers  as  he 
received  the  report.  “  Now,  my  plan  is  this :  I’m 
going  to  creep  back  and  climb  the  highest  tree  I 
can  find  and  see  if  I  can’t  look  down  from  above 
and  get  a  peep  into  that  spot.  I  want  you,  Jere¬ 
miah,  to  go  around  to  the  knoll  back  o’  the  rock 
an’  climb  one  o’  the  trees  there  an’  do  likewise. 
Maybe,  since  ye  think  the  call  come  from  the  sky, 
ye’ll  find  out  more  ’bout  it  the  higher  up  ye  get. 
I  don’t  mind  yer  listenin’  to  the  calls  from  that 
direction,  but  I  want  ye  should  keep  a  mighty 
sharp  eye  on  the  spot  right  behind  those  bushes 
an’  in  front  o’  that  great  rock.  You’re  followin’ 
me,  Jeremiah  ?  ” 

Jeremiah  Stubbs  acknowledged  that  he  was,  but 
his  manner  betrayed  his  firm  conviction  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  captain  would  prove  to  be  futile.. 

Captain  Rogers,  however,  disregarding  the  dis¬ 
trust  of  his  follower,  upon  whom,  despite  his 
superstitious  regard  for  all  “signs,”  he  knew  he 
could  rely  as  he  could  upon  but  few  others,  turned 
to  another  and  bade  him  go  to  another  spot  and 
there  climb  a  tall  tree,  and  also  strive  to  discover 
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the  nature  and  the  inmates  of  the  hiding-place  from 
which  the  startling  cry  had  come.  The  remaining 
men  were  bidden  to  seek  cover  in  front  of  the  rock 
and  near  to  the  guard  that  had  been  stationed  there, 
and  be  prepared  to  use  their  muskets  if  anything 
unusual  should  occur.  Then  they  were  to  wait 
until  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  three  men 
should  be  known.  As  soon  as  his  plan  had  been 
explained,  Captain  Rogers  and  his  two  companions 
at  once  stealthily  withdrew,  and  the  others  crept 
toward  the  places  to  which  they  had  been  assigned. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  the  three  men  returned 
to  the  place  they  had  left.  The  captain  and  Jere¬ 
miah  Stubbs  had  been  unable  to  look  into  the 
place  from  the  trees  they  had  climbed,  but  the 
third  man  reported  that  he  had  been  able  to  make 
out  the  indistinct  forms  of  some  men  stretched 
upon  the  ground  behind  the  bushes. 

“  How  many  ?  ”  demanded  the  captain. 

“  I  thought  I  could  see  three.” 

“  What  were  they  doing  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.  Just  lying  on  the  ground.” 

“  It’s  a  delusion  o’  Satan.  ’Tisn’t  mortal,” 
suggested  Jeremiah. 

“  Which  way  were  the  men  facing  ?  ”  inquired 
the  captain. 

“  Straight  out  from  the  rock.” 

“You  feel  sure  there  are  only  three  there?” 

“  No,  I  said  three  were  all  I  could  see.” 
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“  If  there  had  been  others,  I  guess  ye’d  seen  ’em 
fast  enough.  Could  ye  see  their  feet  ?  ” 

“  No,  only  their  shoulders  and  heads.” 

«  Any  guns  ?  ” 

“  They  had  one,  at  least,  as  you  know ;  I  doubt 
not  there  are  three,  anyway,  perhaps  more.” 

“  That’s  likely,”  said  the  captain,  thoughtfully. 
“  How  are  we  going  to  drive  them  out  ?  ” 

“  Take  our  guns  up  the  tree  where  I  was.” 

“  But  I’m  certain  the  man  that  called  me  was  no 
Frenchman.” 

“They  are  children  of  the  devil.  They’re  not 
mortal,  I  tell  ye,”  said  Jeremiah. 

“I  shouldn’t  dare  fire  down  at  them  the  way 
you  suggest,”  said  Captain  Rogers,  ignoring  Jere¬ 
miah’s  interruption.  « If  there  should  be  one  o’ 
our  men  there,  we  might  pick  him  off  by  mistake.” 

“We  might  rush  ’em  out,”  suggested  the  man 
again. 

« Yes,  but  we  aren’t  just  sure  how  many  are  in 
there.  You  say  you  saw  three,  but  you  are  not 
sure  that  there  may  not  be  more.” 

«  No,  I’m  not  sure,”  admitted  the  ranger. 

« And  we  might  have  some  o’  our  men  hit ;  I 
wouldn’t  like  that  if  there’s  any  possible  way  o’ 
avoidin’  it.” 

“  Might  starve  ’em  out,”  again  suggested  the 
soldier. 

“  We’ve  no  means  o’  knowin*  how  many  victuals 
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they’ve  got  in  there.  We’ve  no  time  to  waste  in  a 
siege.  We  might  be  the  ones  t’  be  starved  out  our¬ 
selves  ;  an’,  besides,  there’s  too  many  parties  in  the 
woods  now  for  comfort.” 

« I’m  done,”  said  the  ranger,  tartly.  “  I  can’t 
think  o’  any  other  way.” 

“I  can,”  said  Captain  Rogers.  “Jeremiah,  go 
and  tell  all  the  men  except  your  brother  to  come 
here.” 

The  solemn-visaged  ranger  at  once  obeyed  and 
departed,  and  in  a  brief  time  the  five  men  were 
assembled  about  the  captain. 

In  a  few  words  the  leader  explained  what  had 
been  discovered  as  to  the  condition  behind  the 
bushes,  and  then  briefly  set  forth  the  project  which 
he  himself  had  formed  for  taking  the  place  and  the 
men  who  were  concealed  there. 

“  My  plan  is,”  said  the  leader,  “  for  three  of  you 
to  go  around  to  the  left  o’  the  place  and  wait  there, 
after  ye’ve  found  a  good  place  for  what  ye’re  going 
to  do,  till  the  other  four  o’  us  creep  close  up  on  the 
right.  I’ve  been  looking  at  the  lay  o’  the  land,  and 
I’m  sure  that  four  can  make  a  rush  down  the  side 
o’  that  knoll  and  fall  right  into  the  spot  almost 
before  we’re  known  to  be  anywhere  ’round. 

“  Now  what  I  want  ye  to  do  is  this :  after  the 
three  men  have  got  around  to  the  left  and  have 
been  there  long  enough  to  make  sure  the  other  four 
o’  us  have  got  to  the  point  we  want,  then  I  want 
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ye  to  let  off  one  gun,  or  maybe  two,  and  set  up  the 
biggest  yellin’  and  dancin’  there  ever  was  since  the 
world  began.  I  want  ye  to  be  spry  about  getting 
your  guns  loaded  again,  —  I  don’t  think  the  yellin’ 
will  much  interfere  with  that,  —  and  I  don’t  want 
ye  to  expose  yourselves  too  much ;  but  I  am  very 
partic’lar  that  ye’re  sure  to  get  and  to  keep  the 
’tention  o’  the  Frenchmen  behind  those  bushes.” 

“  What  will  you  be  doing  ?  ” 

“  If  you  three  men,”  and  Captain  Rogers  indi¬ 
cated  the  three  whom  he  desired  to  go  to  the  left 
and  create  the  commotion  he  had  described,  “will 
only  make  noise  enough,  you  won’t  need  to  ask  that 
question  again.  We’ve  lost  too  much  time  already. 
If  ye’re  all  ready,  we’ll  begin  now.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  mortal,”  muttered  Jeremiah,  as  he  re¬ 
mained  beside  Captain  Rogers  and  watched  the 
three  men  until  they  had  disappeared  from  sight. 
“  ’Tisn’t  mortal,”  he  repeated. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  quiet  eagerness  in  his 
manner  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  leader,  he 
turned  and  joined  him  as  they  started  toward  the 
spot  which  Captain  Rogers  had  selected  as  the  one 
from  which  the  daring  attempt  to  rush  the  hiding- 
place  in  front  of  the  great  rock  was  to  be  made. 
In  a  brief  time  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the 
knoll,  and  then  slowly  and  cautiously  began  the 
descent  toward  the  right  of  the  huge  upturned 
roots  of  the  fallen  tree. 
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A  Surprise 

THE  hardy  ranger  and  his  followers  advanced 
until  they  had  arrived  at  a  spot  only  a  few 
yards  distant  from  the  place  they  were  seeking. 
Then  they  halted,  and  each  man  concealed  himself 
behind  a  huge  tree  and  peered  out  at  the  scene 
before  him.  There  was  nothing  in  all  the  great 
forest  to  indicate  that  there  were  any  men  in  the 
region  besides  themselves.  Even  the  bushes  in 
front  of  the  rock  and  the  upturned  roots  of  the 
huge  tree  were  apparently  only  a  part  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  scene,  into  which,  from  all  appearances,  no 
enemy  had  penetrated  nor  a  hidden  foe  was  to  be 
found. 

But  Captain  Rogers  was  intensely  alert,  and  was 
prepared  for  the  quick  action  which  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  was  to  follow.  Even  Jeremiah  Stubbs,  al¬ 
though  the  expression  of  his  face  had  not  changed 
in  the  least,  was  ready  to  follow  his  leader  even  if 
he  led  him  into  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark 
ness  in  which  he  firmly  believed. 

For  a  brief  time  the  tense  stillness  continued,  and 
then  the  silence  was  sharply  broken  by  the  report 
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of  a  gun  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rock.  This  was 
followed  by  a  yell  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the 
slumbering  forest,  and  for  a  brief  instant  Captain 
Rogers  perceived  the  forms  of  his  men  as  they 
darted  about  among  the  trees. 

In  breathless  interest  he  waited  to  observe  what 
the  effect  of  the  demonstration  would  be  upon 
those  who  were  behind  the  shelter  of  the  bushes. 
Nor  had  he  long  to  wait,  for  quickly  he  perceived 
two  men  rise  and  bring  their  guns  to  their  shoul¬ 
ders  as  they  fired  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
rangers  had  been  seen. 

As  soon  as  the  guns  were  discharged,  Captain 
Rogers  instantly  turned  to  the  men  beside  him  and 
said  :  “  Now  !  Follow  me  !  ” 

Leaping  toward  the  place  with  a  shout,  which 
his  followers  took  up,  —  at  the  same  time  his  men 
on  the  opposite  side  renewed  their  noisy  demon¬ 
strations,  —  the  rugged  man  led  the  way  into  the 
bushes,  leaping  over  the  fallen  trees  and  rushing 
forward  with  all  speed,  while  each  one  held  his  gun 
in  his  hands. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  two  Frenchmen  were 
confused  by  the  shouts  that  came  both  from  the 
right  and  the  left  of  their  hiding-place ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  before  they  could  seize  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  guns  which  they  were  holding  in  reserve, 
the  rangers  had  crashed  through  the  bushes  and 
were  upon  them.  The  plan  of  the  rugged  leader 
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Lad  worked  better  than  he  had  dared  to  hope. 
Upon  finding  themselves  in  the  presence  of  their 
concealed  enemies  and  discovering  how  few  in 
numbers  they  were,  they  instantly  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  Frenchmen  and  a  fierce  but  short 
conflict  followed.  In  a  brief  time  the  two  men 
were  helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  captors,  while 
the  third,  who  was  lying  helpless  upon  the  ground, 
was  seized  by  Jeremiah  Stubbs  himself. 

“  Look  out !  Look  about  you,  men  !  ”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Rogers,  hastily.  “  There  may  be  others  here. 
No  man  knows  where  this  place  leads  to.” 

By  this  time,  however,  their  comrades  had  rushed 
to  their  aid,  but  the  most  careful  search  failed  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  any  one  besides  the  three 
whom  they  had  secured. 

“  There’s  something  the  matter  with  this  man,” 
said  Jeremiah,  solemnly,  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to 
the  prostrate  form  of  Peter  Van  de  Bogert.  The 
lad’s  eyes  were  open  now,  but  he  was  staring  at 
the  men  in  a  manner  that  betrayed  his  entire  fail¬ 
ure  to  comprehend  what  was  going  on  about  him 
or  what  it  all  meant. 

“  That’s  no  Frenchman,”  said  Captain  Rogers, 
quickly,  after  he  had  stooped  and  looked  into 
Peter’s  face.  “Why,  it’s  the  boy  Sam  brought 
with  him.  I  knew  it  could  be  no  spook  that  hailecl 
me.  ’Twas  this  lad  himself,  as  he’ll  tell  you  if 
you  give  him  a  chance.” 
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Peter  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  two  Frenchmen.  He  raised  himself  into  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture,  and,  after  staring  for  a  moment  into 
the  face  of  Captain  Rogers,  smiled  as  he  realized 
what  had  occurred.  His  warning  cry  had  not,  then, 
been  in  vain,  and  the  very  presence  of  the  men 
meant,  too,  that  he  himself  had  been  rescued.  The 
thought  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  arouse  him,  and, 
struggling  to  his  feet,  he  grasped  the  hand  which 
the  doughty  captain  held  forth  to  him. 

“You’re  all  right  now,  lad,”  said  the  captain, 
cheerily.  “  It  was  you  that  hailed  me,  I  take  it.” 

►  Peter  nodded  his  head,  but  his  voice  was  still  too 
husky  to  permit  him  to  speak. 

“  Are  these  all  the  Frenchmen  hereabouts  ?  ” 

Again  Peter  nodded. 

“  That’s  all  right,  then.  Jeremiah,  what  do  you 
think  of  your  signs  and  wonders  now  ?  ” 

“You  don’t  know  but  part  of  it,”  replied  Jere¬ 
miah,  shaking  his  head  solemnly.  “There’s  more 
than  appears  yet  to  be  known,  you  mark  my 
words !  ” 

“  I  doubt  it  not,  I  doubt  it  not,”  laughed  the 
captain,  good-naturedly,  for  in  the  exhilaration 
which  had  come  over  the  success  of  his  venture, 
he  was  prepared  to  look  upon  all  things  now  in 
a  different  light.  “  What  do  you  propose  for  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  ?  ” 
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«  Go  to  Crown  Point.” 

“  But  we’ve  got  two  Frenchmen.  Isn’t  that 
enough,  Jeremiah,  for  this  trip  ?  ” 

“  Two  !  What  do  two  amount  to  ?  ”  demanded 
the  ranger,  scornfully. 

“  They  may  amount  to  enough  to  let  the  general 
know  what’s  going  on  around  Crown  Point.  Here 
I  might  find  out  from  them  myself.” 

The  efforts  of  the  captain  to  converse  with  the 
prisoners  were  not  successful,  however,  although 
whether  it  was  due  to  their  inability  to  understand 
him  or  to  their  determination  to  remain  silent,  he 
could  not  determine. 

The  suggestion  of  Jeremiah  that  they  should  go 
on  to  Crown  Point  was  fully  discussed,  and  at  last 
Captain  Rogers  said :  “  I’m  agreed,  Jeremiah.  I 
don’t  intend  ever  to  have  it  said  that  any  of  my 
men  suggested  doing  something  which  their  captain 
was  not  ready  to  follow  up.  But  what  shall  be  done 
with  these  prisoners  ?  And  here’s  this  lad,  too,  who 
is  in  no  shape  to  go  prowling  around  the  walls  o’ 
the  fort  —  what  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  ” 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  two  men  should  be 
left  in  the  hiding-place  with  Peter  and  the  two 
captured  Frenchmen,  while  the  other  five  should  go 
on  to  the  fort  and  strive  to  obtain  further  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  there. 
While  they  were  so  near  the  place,  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  which  could 
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be  made  to  accomplish  the  very  purpose  for  which 
they  had  set  forth  from  the  camp  of  General  John¬ 
son.  It  was  also  agreed  that  if  Captain  Rogers 
and  the  four  men  who  were  to  accompany  him  did 
not  return  by  sunrise  on  the  following  morning, 
then  the  three  men,  together  with  Peter,  who,  it 
was  confidently  believed,  would  be  fully  recovered 
by  that  time,  were  to  take  the  two  prisoners  and 
proceed  overland  to  the  place  where  the  provincial 
army  was  waiting. 

At  Jeremiah’s  suggestion  the  five  men  who  were 
to  go  to  Crown  Point  at  once  stretched  themselves 
upon  the  ground  to  sleep,  while  the  others  main¬ 
tained  a  strict  watch.  After  two  hours  had  elapsed 
the  men  were  awakened,  some  food  was  eaten, 
although  they  dared  not  start  a  fire,  and  the  little 
band  speedily  departed  on  their  serious  project. 

Peter  Van  de  Bogert  by  this  time  was  almost 
entirely  recovered  from  his  suffering,  and  before 
the  captain  had  gone,  he  had  related  to  him  all  that 
had  occurred  to  the  hunter  and  Thanaka  since  they 
had  left  Johnson’s  camp.  Captain  Rogers,  sobered 
in  a  moment  by  the  recital,  still  declared  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  for  them,  at  least  before  he  should 
return  from  the  expedition  to  Crown  Point.  After 
his  departure  the  men  had  looked  carefully  to  the 
thongs  by  which  the  hands  of  the  prisoners  were 
bound,  and,  arranging  for  the  guard  duty  to  be  done 
in  turn,  had  tied  each  Frenchman  securely  to  one  of 
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the  men,  and  then  all  prepared  to  obtain  such  sleep 
and  rest  as  were  to  be  had  in  the  hours  of  the  night. 

The  perilous  nature  of  the  venture  of  Captain 
Rogers,  the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  roving 
bands  of  Frenchmen  and  Indians  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  very  hiding- 
place  in  which  they  themselves  were  concealed 
was  one  with  which  their  enemies  were  familiar, 
were  of  themselves  sources  of  some  anxiety ;  but 
the  hardy  pioneers  were  confident  in  their  guard 
and  soon  were  sleeping  soundly. 

The  guards  were  changed  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  night,  but  not  once  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  prowling  Indian  or  Frenchman  dis¬ 
covered.  And  when,  in  the  early  light  of  the 
following  morning,  Captain  Rogers  himself  with 
another  Frenchman,  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  re¬ 
turned  safely  with  his  four  followers,  there  was 
great  rejoicing  in  the  little  band. 

The  story  of  the  experiences  of  the  night  was 
speedily  told,  and  from  them  it  was  learned  that 
the  five  men  had  spent  most  of  the  night  in  the 
trenches  in  front  of  the  fort  itself.  They  had  crept 
close  up  to  the  place  where  the  sentry  was  sta¬ 
tioned,  but  the  fear  of  discovery  had  prevented  im¬ 
mediate  action.  They  had  crept  into  the  ditch, 
and  when  the  last  change  of  guards  had  been  made, 
they,  then,  knowing  that  some  hours  might  elapse 
before  his  loss  would  be  discovered  and  aware 
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that  the  time  for  action  had  come,  had  left  their 
hiding-place  and  in  the  darkness  quickly  overpow¬ 
ered  the  unsuspecting  guard  and  borne  him  away. 
Three  prisoners  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  dar¬ 
ing  little  band,  but  miles  intervened  between  them 
and  the  camp  of  the  provincial  army.  A  serious 
problem  still  remained  to  be  solved,  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  captured  men  were  to  be  carried 
back  to  camp  was  most  perplexing. 

“My  ’pinion  is,”  said  Jeremiah,  soberly,  “that 
the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  stay  right  here 
where  we  are  all  day,  and  then  when  night  comes 
put  out  overland  for  home.” 

“  For  home  ?  ”  demanded  the  captain.  “  What 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  mean  the  home  o’  the  army.  The  camp 
on  Sacrament  if  that  suits  you  better.” 

“  There  is  no  such  lake  as  Sacrament.” 

“Lake  George,  then.” 

“  I  don’t  like  the  plan,”  said  Captain  Rogers, 
sharply. 

“You  aren’t  obliged  to  follow  it.  You  never  do 
like  any  of  my  suggestions.” 

“  What  we’ll  do  is  this :  we’ll  divide  our  party 
into  four  parts.” 

«  How  ’ll  ye  divide  seven  into  four  ?  ”  demanded 
Jeremiah,  sharply,  and  with  all  the  freedom  that 
existed  between  the  local  provincial  soldiers  and 
their  leaders. 
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“  Jeremiah,”  replied  Captain  Rogers,  soberly,  “  if 
you’ll  turn  the  whole  length  of  your  ears  in  my 
direction  and  keep  your  tongue  still  for  a  minute, 
you’ll  find  out.” 

A  laugh  greeted  the  response,  but  the  captain 
sternly  repressed  it  and  said :  “  It’s  no  time  to 
laugh  yet.  Better  wait  till  we  get  back  to  the 
army  before  we  indulge.  In  my  judgment  we’ve 
a  harder  matter  to  face  now  than  we  had  when  we 
were  in  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  fort.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  we’ll  divide  up  into  four  parties  —  ” 

“  I  s’pose  ye  recollect  the  story  of  Hendrich’s 
three  sticks,  don’t  ye  ?  ”  again  interrupted  the  irre¬ 
pressible  Jeremiah. 

“  Yes,  sir.  But  this  is  a  very  different  matter. 
If  all  seven,  or  eight  of  us  now  with  Peter,  should 
hang  together,  what  better  chance  would  we  have  ? 
We  couldn’t  stand  out  against  the  French  army  ; 
but  now  if  we  divide  up,  some  of  us  will,  in 
all  mortal  probability,  get  back  to  camp,  and 
we’ll  have  something  to  show  for  our  trouble 
and  pains.  Now  we  have  three  canoes  and  three 
prisoners  —  ” 

“  One  prisoner  to  a  canoe,”  suggested  Jeremiah. 

“  Exactly.  Now  my  plan  is  to  station  a  lookout 
on  the  shore  near  the  place  where  the  canoes  are, 
and  then  for  two  men  to  go  with  each  prisoner. 
We’ll  leave  this  place  at  intervals  of  an  hour,  and 
the  guard  will  let  each  party  know,  as  it  comes  to 
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the  shore,  if  the  coast  is  all  clear.  It  ’ll  be  every 
party  for  itself.” 

“  What  ’ll  the  guard  do  after  the  three  canoes 
are  gone  ?  ”  inquired  one  of  the  men. 

“  He’ll  have  to  shift  for  himself.  This  plan 
leaves  Peter  out,  and  he’ll  have  to  make  his  way 
oack  overland  alone.  Can  you  do  it,  lad?”  the  cap¬ 
tain  inquired  kindly,  turning  to  Peter  as  he  spoke. 

« I’m  sure  I  can.  I  can  try  it,  anyway,”  re¬ 
sponded  Peter. 

“  That’s  the  way  to  talk,  lad !  You  might  stay 
here  till  after  the  last  party  leaves,  and  then  Jere¬ 
miah  here,  who  is  to  be  the  guard  on  the  shore, 
could  come  back  and  you  two  could  go  on  together.” 

“  I’d  rather  not  wait,”  said  Peter,  quickly,  for  he 
was  almost  afraid  of  the  solemn-visaged  ranger, 
and  besides  he  was  confident  that  he  could  retrace 
his  way.  If  danger  was  to  be  met,  as  doubtless  it 
would  be,  he  was  positive  that  he  preferred  to  meet 
it  alone  rather  than  in  the  company  of  Jeremiah 
Stubbs. 

“Do  you  want  to  start  now  ?  ”  inquired  Captain 
Rogers,  in  surprise. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Very  well.  Give  him  something  to  eat  to  take 
along  with  him,  and  pick  out  the  best  gun  in  the 
Frenchmen’s  lot.  If  you  should  chance  to  get  back 
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iato  camp  before  we  come,  tell  the  general  we’re  on 
the  way;  and  if  we’re  there  first,  we’ll  report  for  you.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Peter  had  departed  from  the 
place  and  set  forth  on  his  return  to  camp.  But  his 
exciting  experiences  were  not  yet  ended,  as  he  dis¬ 
covered  when,  near  sunset,  he  once  more  approached 
the  now  somewhat  familiar  clearing  of  Nancy,  the 
mad  woman. 
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THERE  had  been  no  intention  on  Peter’s  part 
to  seek  again  the  lonely  little  clearing  of  the 
strange  woman  whom  his  hunter  friend  had  called 
Nancy,  and,  indeed,  he  had  not  once  thought  of  her 
hut  on  his  journey.  The  one  supreme  purpose  in 
his  heart  had  been  to  return  to  the  camp  in  the 
briefest  possible  time,  and  if  he  might  only  avoid 
a  meeting  with  the  prowling  Frenchmen  or  their 
treacherous  allies,  he  assured  himself  that  he  would 
be  well  content. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  that, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  himself  on  the  border 
of  her  little  clearing.  Before  him  stood  the  rude  hut, 
its  door  partly  open,  but  no  sign  of  an  occupant  to 
be  seen.  The  sombre  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
forest,  the  deep  silence  that  rested  over  all,  the  occa¬ 
sional  glimpse  of  the  noisy  brook  near  by,  all  tended 
to  bring  back  forcibly  the  recollection  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  which  he  himself  had  had  in  the  mad 
woman’s  abode. 

For  a  brief  time  he  stood  gazing  at  the  building, 
half  tempted  to  enter  and  explore  it  again ;  but  the 
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memory  of  his  adventures  there  was  strong  upon 
him,  and,  besides,  there  was  need  of  haste  if  he 
desired  to  be  back  in  the  camp  before  darkness 
fell  over  the  land.  He  was  about  to  turn  away 
and,  silently  withdrawing  from  the  spot,  resume  his 
journey  when  he  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
some  one  in  the  doorway.  It  was  a  man,  and  his 
unexpected  presence  caused  Peter  quickly  to  dart 
behind  one  of  the  great  trees,  and  then  he  cautiously 
peered  forth  at  the  stranger  before  him. 

As  the  lad  gazed  at  the  motionless  man,  his  first 
feeling  of  fear  speedily  gave  place  to  consternation. 
Surely,  he  thought,  he  recognized  the  stranger  and 
the  recognition  caused  his  very  flesh  to  creep.  He 
recalled  the  hunter’s  firm  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
certain  signs,  and  this,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the 
fact  that  the  sight  before  him  was  one  that  had 
appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  mad  woman’s  house, 
—  a  woman  of  whom  the  very  Indians  themselves 
stood  in  such  fear  that  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  enter  the  building,  not  even  when  they  had  been 
chasing  him  to  the  very  door  itself, — not  unnaturally 
caused  Peter  Van  de  Bogert’s  heart  almost  to  stand 
still  and  the  color  to  fade  from  his  face.  For,  un¬ 
less  his  eyes  deceived  him  wofully,  it  was  none 
other  than  John  Rogerson  whom  he  beheld  in  the 
open  doorway  in  Nancy’s  hut. 

For  a  brief  time  he  stood  peering  almost  stupidly 
at  the  man  who  either  was  his  friend  or  so  strongly 
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resembled  him  that  the  mystery  was  in  no  wise 
cleared.  And  yet  he  knew  that  he  himself  had 
dragged  the  body  of  John  from  the  battle-field  and 
had  placed  it  in  a  hiding-place  he  had  discovered. 
It  was  true  he  had  failed  to  find  it  when  he  had 
returned  to  the  spot,  and  the  hunter  had  declared 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  the  place  itself; 
but  Peter  was,  and  had  been,  confident  that  he  had 
not  failed  in  that  particular  at  least,  although  now 
the  sight  of  John,  or  one  whom  he  thought  to  be 
his  friend,  was  strangely  confusing. 

Peter’s  consternation  increased  when,  from  the 
borders  of  the  forest  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
where  he  himself  was  concealed,  he  beheld  the 
mad  woman  herself  approaching.  Doubtless  it  was 
for  her  the  man  in  the  doorway  had  been  looking ; 
but  the  sight,  although  she  was  not  now  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  strange  pet,  was  far  from  being  a 
comforting  one  to  the  watching  lad.  In  a  moment 
he  rushed  forth  from  his  hiding-place  and  shouted: 
“  John  !  John  Rogerson  !  ” 

Nancy  stopped  abruptly  and,  giving  one  glance 
of  terror,  fled,  laughing  noisily,  back  into  the  forest. 
Indeed,  her  mirthless  laughter  could  be  heard  after 
she  had  disappeared  from  sight,  and  its  very  sound 
tended  to  increase  the  cold  chills  which  Peter 
could  feel  creeping  over  him.  As  for  the  man 
whom  he  had  seen  standing  in  the  doorway,  he, 
too,  had  instantly  darted  within  the  building,  and 
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Peter  had  no  doubt  that  now  the  bar  which  he 
himself  had  used  when  he  had  been  shut  within 
the  very  same  house,  had  been  dropped  into  its 
place. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  recognition  of  John, 
Peter  would  have  fled  with  all  haste  from  the 
region,  rejoiced  to  have  escaped  foes  more  to  be 
feared  than  even  the  Indians  and  the  Frenchmen ; 
but  now  his  courage  had  in  a  measure  been  re¬ 
stored  and  his  curiosity  was  strongly  aroused. 
Still  standing  within  the  border  of  the  forest,  he 
shouted  again  and  again  :  — 

“  John  !  John  Rogerson  !  Don’t  you  know  me  ? 
It’s  Peter !  Come  out  and  meet  me !  Let  me  in ! 
John  !  John !  Open  the  door !  ” 

But  no  heed  was  given  his  hail,  and,  still  more 
puzzled  and  mystified,  Peter  for  a  brief  time  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.  His  spirit  of  determination 
now,  however,  had  been  aroused,  and  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  depart  without  making  one  more  attempt 
to  solve  the  mystery.  He  decided  that  the  bolder 
course  might  be  the  safer ;  and,  without  considering 
his  own  peril,  he  at  once  advanced  into  the  clearing 
and  began  to  move  swiftly  toward  the  closed  door. 

As  he  came  nearer  the  house,  however,  his 
courage  again  failed  him  as  he  realized  how  he  had 
completely  exposed  himself  as  a  target  for  an  unseen 
shot,  and  he  stopped  abruptly.  Once  more  he  re¬ 
solved  to  hail  the  occupant  of  the  hut. 
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“John!”  he  shouted.  “Why  don’t  you  let  me 
in?  It’s  Peter,  and  I’m  all  alone!  You  needn’t 
be  afraid  of  me  —  ” 

Before  he  could  complete  the  sentence  the  door 
was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  John  Rogerson  him¬ 
self  appeared  in  the  doorway.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  Peter’s  mind  now,  for  although  his  face  was 
pale,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  features  of  his 
friend. 

“  Is  it  you,  Peter  ?  ”  called  the  man,  hastily. 

“Yes!  Yes!  And  is  it  really  you,  John?” 
replied  Peter,  quickly. 

“  That’s  who  it  is.  What  are  you  standing  out 
there  for  ?  Why  don’t  you  come  inside  ?  ” 

Thus  bidden,  Peter  ran  hastily  to  the  door, 
which  was  at  once  closed  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered,  and  in  the  dim  light  the  two  boys  stood 
facing  each  other. 

“I  can’t  believe  it,  John,”  said  Peter,  as  he  held 
forth  his  hand  and  grasped  that  of  his  friend. 
“  It’s  too  good  to  be  true.  I  can’t  understand  it.” 

“  Can’t  understand  what  ?  ”  It  was  John’s  cheery 
voice  and  laugh,  and  Peter  was  fully  convinced 
now  that  it  was  indeed  his  lost  friend  who  was 
with  him. 

“  How  you  came  to  be  here,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,”  he  said. 

“  I  don’t  know  myself,”  replied  John,  soberly. 

«  Don’t  know  yourself  ?  ” 
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“That’s  it.  I  don’t  know  how  I  came  to  be 
here,  although  I  know  I  am  here,  and  perhaps  that 
ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  me.” 

“  Tell  me  about  it,  John.” 

“  There  isn’t  much  to  tell.  I  think  I  must  have 
been  hit  by  a  spent  bullet  in  the  fight,  for  there’s  a 
line  cut  straight  through  my  hair  as  if  it  had  been 
done  with  a  knife.  The  first  thing  I  remember  is 
that  I  was  lying  on  those  skins  there  in  the  corner, 
and  the  funny  woman  that  lives  here  was  feeding 
me  something.  She’s  been  good  to  me,  Peter,”  said 
John,  warmly. 

For  a  time  Peter  was  silent,  as  he  thought  rapidly 
over  the  events  which  had  led  up  to  the  present 
moment.  Doubtless  Nancy  had  found  the  lad  after 
the  battle,  either  partly  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  bullet  which  had  grazed  his  head  and  stunned 
him,  or  lying  in  the  place  where  he  had  left  him, 
and,  by  one  of  those  strange  impulses  which  beset 
all  deranged  people,  had  led  him  to  her  lonely 
abode,  where  she  had  cared  for  him  in  his  time  of 
need.  Concerning  that  which  he  himself  had  done 
for  him,  Peter  decided  to  be  silent  for  the  present, 
at  least.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  explain  all 
that  after  they  had  returned  to  the  camp,  and  at 
the  thought  he  at  once  turned  to  his  friend  and 
said  :  — 

“  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Nancy’s  pet  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  catamount  ?  ” 
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“  Yes.” 

“I  should  say  I  had,”  replied  John,  laughing 
lightly.  “That  beast  is  very  fond  of  me,  Peter. 
I  think  he  likes  me  well  enough  to  eat  me.” 

“  He  almost  served  me  in  the  same  way.”  And 
Peter  briefly  related  the  story  of  his  own  experience 
with  the  savage  animal. 

“  It’s  strange,  though,”  said  John,  “  how  it  minds 
her.  She  never  hits  it  or  speaks  a  sharp  word  to 
it,  yet  it  follows  her  around  like  a  kitten.” 

“Yes,  very  much  like  a  kitten,”  responded  Peter, 
with  a  shudder,  and  glancing  about  him  as  if  to 
make  certain  that  the  pet  was  nowhere  near.  “  Has 
any  one  been  here  ?  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the 
Indians  or  the  Frenchmen  ?  ” 

“  Haven’t  seen  a  soul.” 

“  That’s  not  so  strange.  The  Indians  won’t 
bother  a  crazy  person,  so  Sam  says.” 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ”  demanded  John. 

“  I  only  wish  I  could  tell  you.”  And  Peter  told 
his  friend  of  the  events  which  had  recently  occurred. 

“  So  you’re  on  your  way  back  to  the  army,  are 
you  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I  am,  and  the  sooner  I  can  start 
the  better.  It  ’ll  be  dark  soon.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  I  can  go  in  the  night,”  said  John, 
soberly. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  want  to  go  with 
me?” 
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« You  didn’t  think  I  intended  to  stay  here,  did 
you  ?  ” 

“No,  I  suppose  not.  Are  you  well  enough  to 
go?” 

“  I  can  try  it.  But  you  won’t  go  before  morn¬ 
ing,  will  you,  Peter?”  said  John,  quickly.  “It  ’ll 
be  safer  for  you  here.  No  one  will  bother  you,  and 
it  ’ll  be  better  for  me,  anyway,  to  wait  till  it’s  light ; 
for  I  can’t  go  very  fast,  and  I  don’t  want  to  get  you 
into  any  trouble  such  as  we’d  be  likely  to  find  if 
we  tried  to  go  on  in  the  night.” 

Peter  did  not  reply  for  a  moment  as  he  thought¬ 
fully  considered  the  matter.  “  Have  you  thought 
of  Nancy  coming  back  here  and  bringing  her  cata¬ 
mount  with  her  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  She  won’t  come.  She’ll  keep  away  as  long  as 
you  are  here.  She  doesn’t  like  men.” 

“  But  she  seems  to  have  taken  good  care  of 
you.” 

“That’s  one  of  her  crazy  notions.  She’ll  keep 
clear  of  the  place,  though,  as  long  as  you  are  here ; 
you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  that.” 

John  was  speaking  eagerly,  and  his  friend  was 
not  unmoved  by  his  appeal.  He  knew  that  John 
was  eager  to  depart,  and  he,  too,  was  just  as  eager 
to  have  him  go.  Besides,  there  was  much  in  what 
ha  had  said  about  the  peril  of  trying  to  make  their 
way  through  the  forest  by  night,  as  well  as  in  his 
suggestion  that  Nancy  would  not  return  so  long  as 
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her  hut  was  occupied  by  a  stranger.  In  his  heart 
Peter  knew  that  it  was  not  of  the  mad  woman 
that  he  stood  in  fear,  but  of  her  savage  pet.  In  a 
brief  time  he  had  decided  to  do  as  John  had  sug¬ 
gested,  but  as  he  agreed  to  the  plan,  he  said  :  — 

“  It’s  all  right,  John,  I’ll  stay.  But  I  left  a  gun 
up  here  in  the  bushes  the  other  day,  and  I  think 
I’d  better  go  and  get  it  now.  I’ll  have  time  enough 
to  get  it  and  come  back  here  before  it’s  dark.” 

“Be  careful,  won’t  you,  Peter?”  said  John, 
anxiously.  “  I  don’t  want  to  lose  you  again.” 

“  Yes,”  laughed  Peter,  “  I’ll  be  on  the  lookout,  for 
I  don’t  want  to  lose  you,  either.” 

The  lad  at  once  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
spot  where  he  had  concealed  his  gun,  and  before 
an  hour  had  elapsed  he  returned  with  his  weapon. 
An  added  sense  of  security  came  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  additional  gun,  which  Peter  had  found 
uninjured  just  where  he  had  left  it.  As  it  was  now 
dusk,  the  boys  at  once  barred  the  door  and  also 
blocked  the  entrance  in  the  wall  and  soon  were 
sleeping  soundly. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  appeared  when  they  awoke. 
There  had  been  no  disturbance  in  the  night,  and, 
with  renewed  courage,  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten 
the  smoked  beef  which  Peter  had  brought,  they  set 
forth  on  their  return  to  the  place  where  General 
Johnson’s  army  was  busily  engaged  in  erecting  the 
rude  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
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It  was  noon  when  they  entered  the  camp,  for 
John’s  condition  had  prevented  them  from  mov¬ 
ing  rapidly  through  the  forest;  but  John  had  been 
able  to  endure  the  strain  better  than  his  friend  had 
feared,  and  as  they  both  were  now  safe  he  was  well 
content.  They  had  not  been  molested  on  their 
way,  nor  had  they  seen  any  signs  of  the  presence  of 
their  enemies  in  the  vicinity  —  a  fact  that  they  were 
very  glad  to  report. 

To  Peter’s  surprise  he  learned  that  the  three 
divisions  of  Captain  Rogers’s  men  had  all  returned 
in  safety  in  the  preceding  evening,  bringing  their 
prisoners  with  them.  But  he  was  still  more  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  heard  that  the  doughty  captain, 
with  Jeremiah  Stubbs  and  a  few  other  men,  had 
again  departed  on  an  errand  similar  to  the  one  that 
had  provided  the  motive  when  Peter  and  the  hunter 
had  gone  with  them.  It  was  declared  that  the 
restless  ranger  could  not  for  a  moment  be  content 
so  long  as  the  presence  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
Indians  was  known,  and  that,  before  he  had  left 
the  camp,  he  had  expressed  himself  as  determined 
to  “pick  off”  such  stragglers  as  dared  to  ven¬ 
ture  forth  from  either  of  the  points  held  by  th,e 
Frenchmen. 

On  the  day  following  the  return  of  the  two  boys 
to  the  camp,  Peter  was  again  at  work  with  shovel 
and  axe,  although  John  Rogerson  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  join  in  the  labor.  Not  a  word 
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had  been  heard  from  the  hunter,  and  Peter’s  heart 
was  heavy  within  him.  In  spite  of  his  confidence 
in  the  skill  and  bravery  of  his  friend,  the  very  fact 
that  he  had  failed  to  appear  was  a  source  of  in¬ 
creasing  anxiety. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  delight  as 
well  as  surprise  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  after  Peter’s  return,  he  beheld  the  hunter 
approaching  his  quarters.  After  the  first  en¬ 
thusiastic  greeting  had  been  given,  the  lad  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  was  a  marked  change  in  the 
appearance  of  his  friend.  His  light  manner  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  sober  expression  on 
his  face  was  so  unusual  that  Peter  said :  — 

“  What’s  wrong,  Sam  ?  Anything  happened  ?  ” 

“That’s  as  may  be,”  responded  the  hunter,  sol¬ 
emnly.  « I’ve  had  the  worst  time  of  my  life.” 

“  What  was  it  ?  ” 

“Come  in  here  and  I’ll  tell  ye  all  about  it.” 

The  hunter  led  the  way  into  the  hut  Peter 
occupied,  and  the  lad  followed,  aware  from  his 
friend’s  manner  that  he  had  something  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  nature  to  relate. 
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E’LL  sit  down,  lad,”  said  Sam.  “  I  sort  o’ 


feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  find  something  solid 


under  me,  for  I  never  in  all  my  born  days  experi¬ 
enced  such  a  time  as  I’ve  just  had.  I  don’t  know 
even  yet  that  I’m  safe  out  of  it.” 

“  What  was  it,  Sam  ?  ”  Peter  was  strongly 
impressed  by  the  unusual  seriousness  of  the  huirter, 
for  never  before  had  he  seen  his  friend  when  he 
was  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  he  appeared  to  be 
at  the  present  time. 

“Ye  know  when  they  took  me  away,  Peter  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  it  wasn’t  long  before  the  party  that  had 
Thanaka  and  the  one  that  was  so  fond  o’  me  that 
they  wouldn’t  let  me  out  o’  their  sight  came  to¬ 
gether.  My  men  then  turned  me  over  to  the  other 
party,  and  we  kept  on  through  the  woods,  an’  there 
wasn’t  much  grass  growin’  under  our  feet,  either, 
let  me  tell  you,  an’  I  think  I  know  what  a  good 
pace  is,  too ;  but  I  never  made  better  time  on  any 
o’  my  trips,  I  can  tell  ye,  an’  then  the  first  thing  I 
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knew  we  stopped  an’  waited.  I  couldn’t  make  out 
what  ’twas  the  redskins  were  holdin’  back  for.  I 
thought  o’  one  thing  and  then  I  thought  o’  another ; 
but,  bless  ye,  lad,  there  wasn’t  one  o’  my  guesses  cor¬ 
rect.  We  stayed  there  till  it  was  ’most  dark,  and 
then  I  found  out  what  it  was  they  were  goin’  to 
do.  Pretty  quick,  up  comes  another  party,  and 
they  had  two  men  they ’d  made  prisoners  of  —  one 
was  a  white  man  an  th’  other  wasn’t.  I  was  be- 
ginnin’  then  to  see  into  the  designs  o’  my  friends; 
and  when,  about  an  hour  later,  still  another  party 
comes  up,  and  they  have  three  prisoners,  too,  why, 
then  I  see  that  that  was  just  a  spot  where  they’d 
agreed  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  they  all  knew. 
Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  very  spot  an’  that  was  the 
very  time.  An’  there  we  were ! 

“  Well,  I’m  not  goin’  into  the  p’tic’lars,  for  I  don’t 
want  to  drag  ’em  up  even  for  myself ;  but  pretty 
soon  after  this  last  party  I’m  tellin’  ye  about  come, 
then  we  all  started  out  together.  I’d  suspected 
that  there  must  be  a  village  somewhere  near,  and 
back  here,  at  a  place  we  sometimes  call  the  Sand 
Hill,  I  found  my  suspicions  were  all  correct. 
There  was  the  village,  sure  enough,  an’  pretty 
quick  there’s  where  we  were,  too.  When  they  put  ♦ 
all  six  o’  us  —  white  men  and  Indians  together, 
for  there  was  another  white  man  in  the  party,  as 
p’r’aps  I  told  ye  —  into  a  wigwam,  and  set  a  guard 
over  us,  I  didn’t  need  to  have  any  one  tell  me  what 
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was  likely  to  happen.  And,  Peter,  it  did  happen, 
just  as  sure ’s  you’re  born  !  ” 

“  What  happened,  Sam  ?  ” 

“That’s  what  I’m  tellin’  ye.  I  could  hear  the 
powwow  which  was  goin’  on  outside,  an’  I  knew 
they  were  discussin’  what  should  be  done  with  us. 
I  didn’t  know  the  other  white  man  in  there,  an’  we 
didn’t  say  very  much,  seein’  as  how  both  o’  us  had 
plenty  to  think  about,  I  suspect,  though  that’s  as 
may  be.  But,  Peter,  I  thought  my  time  had  come, 
I  did  for  a  fact.  There  we  were,  all  six  o’  us,  with 
our  hands  tied  so  tight  behind  our  backs  that  we 
couldn’t  move  a  finger,  an’  when  I  found  out  that 
the  powwow  was  goin’  on,  I  didn’t  need  any  one 
to  tell  me  what  was  likely  to  be  the  outcome  o’  it 
all.  An’  I  wasn’t  deceived,  either,  Peter.  It  all 
came  true,  just  as  I  thought  ’twould.  Leastwise  it 
almost  all  turned  out  that  way,  though  I’m  here  to 
tell  about  it,  and  that  shows  o’  itself  there  was  one 
or  two  little  things  that  was  changed  for  the  order 
o’  the  day.” 

“  Tell  me  about  it.” 

“What  am  I  doin’,  lad  ?  Ye’re  ’most  as  much 
o’  a  talker  as  that  other  boy.  What’s  his 
name  ?  ” 

“  J ohn.  J ohn  Rogerson.” 

“  Don’t  talk  too  much,  Peter.  Take  my  advice. 
That’s  one  o’  the  things  I  always  liked  about 
Thanaka.  He  wasn’t  any  talker  to  speak  of ;  but 
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when  he  did  have  anything  to  say,  he  just  said  it 
and  quit.  An’  that’s  a  great  trick,  that  is.” 

“  I  know  it,  Sam.  I’ve  often  wished  I’d  learned 
it  the  way  you  have.  Where  did  you  learn  how 
to  do  it  ?  ” 

“Me?  Oh,  I  s’pose  I  fell  into  the  way  of  it, 
seein’  how  I  am  out  alone  so  much  lookin’  after 
my  traps  an’  things.”  Apparently  the  hunter  was 
serenely  unaware  of  any  implied  jest  in  the  words 
of  his  young  friend  and  calmly  resumed  his  story. 
“ All  at  once  the  powwow  broke  up  with  a  yell 
tnat  was  just  as  plain  to  me  as  the  nose  on  yer 
face,  Peter.  I  knew  then  what  ’twas  we’d  got  to 
expect.” 

«  What  was  it,  Sam  ?  ” 

“We  found  out  without  havin’  to  ask  ’s  many 
questions  as  you  do.  In  a  few  minutes  they  came 
for  us,  just  as  I  thought  they’d  do.  They  took  us 
out  one  at  a  time  an’  gave  us  a  seat  side  by  side 
on  a  big  log  in  front  o’  the  fire.  All  around  us  I 
could  see  the  Indians,  an’  they  were  as  still  as 
death,  then,  let  me  tell  you.  I  could  see  their  eye¬ 
balls  shine  as  the  squaws,  an’  even  the  children, 
stood  in  a  circle  around  the  fire  and  the  log  on 
which  we  were  sitting.  I’d  been  the  last  one  to 
be  brought  out,  an’  so  I  had  a  seat  on  the  end  o’ 
the  log.  Of  course,  just  the  minute  I  saw  what 
was  goin’  on,  I  knew  what  we’d  got  t’  expect,  Peter, 
an’  I  can  tell  ye,  lad,  I  never  felt  so  queer  in  all  my 
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life  before.  I  don’t  know  what  I’d  ’a’  done  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  Thanaka ;  but  some  folks  would 
say  he  was  only  just  a  heathen  savage.  But  that’s 
as  may  be.  It  isn’t  for  me  t’  say  too  much  ’bout 
that,  though  I  s’pose  I’ve  as  much  right  to  my 
notions  as  Nathan  Higginson  had  to  his. 

“  There  we  were,  all  six  o’  us,  sittin’  on  that  log, 
our  hands  tied  behind  our  backs,  an’  everybody  just 
as  still  as  if  he  was  a  wooden  tree  stuck  in  the 
ground.  But  I  knew  what  was  a-comin’.  I  said 
my  prayers,  Peter,  though  I  couldn’t  say  ’em  as 
well  as  Parson  Williams  does  here  in  the  camp,  but 
I  meant  ’em,  lad.  I  meant  every  word  o’  ’em,  and 
p’r’aps  they  were  understood  just  as  well,  though 
that’s  as  may  be. 

“  All  the  Indians  had  been ’s  still ’s  a  pond  on  a 
summer  day,  till  all  at  once  up  jumps  one  o’  the 
big  ones,  an’  he  grabs  a  tomahawk  and  shakes  it 
in  the  air,  while  he  makes  a  wild  sort  of  speech, 
an’  then  before  any  one  fairly  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  he  smashed  in  the  head  o’  one  o’  the  prison¬ 
ers.1  There  was  a  great  how-d’-do  then ;  but  when 
it  became  a  little  more  quiet,  then  up  gets  another, 
and  he  serves  Thanaka  the  same  way  his  friend  had 
served  the  other  man  I  was  tellin’  ye  about.” 

u  Is  Thanaka  dead  ?”  inquired  Peter,  in  a  whisper. 

“  Dead  ?  Well,  now,  would  you  think  he’d  be 
alive  and  talkin’  here  with  me  after  he’d  been 

1  See  Barber  and  How&’s  “  New  York.” 
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served  the  way  I  was  tellin’  ye  ?  Now  would  ye, 
Peter  ?  ” 

“  No  !  No  !  But  it’s  horrible !  It’s  awful !  I 
can’t  believe  it !  ” 

“You’d  have  believed  it  fast  enough  if  you’d 
been  where  I  was !  I  believed  it,  I  can  tell  ye ! 
And  as  one  after  another  dropped  off  the  log  and 
by  an’  by  I  was  the  only  one  left,  I  believed  it 
then  as  I  hadn’t  before,  either !  ” 

“  How  did  you  get  away,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  Why,  it  seems  in  the  crowd  there  was  one 
redskin  whom  I  had  helped  one  time.  I’d  found 
him  in  the  woods  with  his  leg  broke,  an’  I’d  carried 
him  all  the  way  t’  his  village  on  my  back.  I’d  most 
forgotten  all  about  it,  but  it  seems  he  hadn’t,  an’ 
mighty  lucky  ’twas  for  me,  too,  that  he  hadn’t.  All 
at  once  he  jumped  out  in  front  o’  the  howlin’  crowd 
and  grabbed  me  in  his  arms  an’  there  he  stood 
facin’  ’em  all.  Every  one  o’  ’em  was  as  still  as 
death  when  they  see  what  was  goin’  on,  an’  then 
this  redskin  made  a  speech.  I  couldn’t  understand 
what  all  the  lingo  was,  but  the  upshot  o’  the  whole 
matter  was  that  they  kept  quiet,  an’  before  I  fairly 
knew  what  was  goin’  on,  this  Indian  had  cut  the 
strings  that  tied  my  hands  an’  took  me  out  o’  the 
village ;  an’  when  we  were  about  a  mile  out  in 
the  woods,  we  stopped,  an’  he  told  me  why  he’d 
done  it.  I  could  understand  enough  o’  his  lingo 
then  to  make  out  what  he  was  tryin’  to  say,  an’ 
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never  did  I  hear  any  words  that  sounded  better  to 
me,  not  even  when  Parson  Williams  did  his  preachin’ 
an’  prayin’  here  in  the  camp.  Then  he  told  me  to 
start  out,  an’  I  didn’t  stand  on  the  order  o’  my 
departin’,  as  the  parson  would  say.” 

“  And  here  you  are,  Sam,”  said  Peter,  softly. 

“  Yes,  here  I  be,”  retorted  the  hunter,  lightly,  as  if 
the  fact  was  of  only  ordinary  importance.  “An’ 
now  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what’s  goin’  to  be  done.” 

It  was  not  long  before  Peter  and  his  friend,  as 
well  as  all  the  men  in  the  little  provincial  army, 
learned  what  the  plans  of  the  leaders  were  to  be. 
The  work  on  the  new  fort  was  continued  for  a 
time,  but  after  a  council  of  war  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  continue  operations, 
and  it  was  known  that  Crown  Point  was  heavily 
garrisoned  and  that  Fort  Frederick  (Ticonderoga) 
had  been  greatly  strengthened,  so  that  to  move 
against  them  in  the  winter  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

During  this  time  Rogers’s  rangers  continued 
their  scouting  expeditions  and  performed  many 
marvellous  feats  of  valor,  and  one  time,  right  under 
the  walls  of  Fort  Frederick,  seized  and  scalped  one 
of  the  French  soldiers,  the  latter  deed  certainly 
not  being  at  all  to  their  credit,  whatever  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  those  times 
might  have  sanctioned. 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  the 
army  was  disbanded  after  it  had  been  decided  to 
leave  six  hundred  men  as  a  garrison  of  the  new 
fort.  Among  the  latter  was  the  hunter,  and  doubt¬ 
less  his  experiences  in  the  long  and  dreary  winter 
that  followed  were  of  a  character  to  be  interesting, 
but  they  have  no  part  in  this  present  story. 

John  Rogerson  returned  to  his  New  Hampshire 
home,  and  Peter  Van  de  Bogert  went  back  to  the 
home  of  his  aunt ;  but  both  boys  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  there,  as  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  continent  was  by  no  means  yet 
ended.  Of  their  experiences  and  adventures  we 
may  learn  in  another  story,  but  they,  too,  have  no 
part  in  this  book. 

General  Johnson  was  sharply  criticised,  both  by 
his  own  men  and  by  others,  for  not  following  up 
his  victory  over  the  forces  of  Baron  Dieskau. 
General  Lyman  urged  him  to  do  so  at  the  time, 
explaining  that  the  provincials  were  in  high  spirits 
over  their  success,  and  that  it  was  the  very  time 
when  a  strong  forward  movement  would  be  success¬ 
ful.  But  General  Johnson  was  cautious,  perhaps 
he  was  overcautious  as  some  claimed,  and  was 
fearful  of  other  ambushes  and  that  he  might  be  cut 
off  from  retreating.  Besides,  he  had  been  pain¬ 
fully  wounded,  and  doubtless  his  own  feeling  in¬ 
creased  his  unwillingness  to  advance  or  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  fort. 
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He  was  also  criticised  for  not  attacking  Crown 
Point  and  Frederick  (Ticonderoga),  but  he  was 
confident  they  were  positions  too  strongly  held 
to  be  assailed  by  his  raw  provincial  troops,  and 
it  may  be  that  his  judgment  was  correct.  At 
all  events,  the  British  rulers  and  the  rulers  of 
the  colonies  appeared  to  feel  that  he  had  done 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  him.  The  people 
of  New  York  greeted  him,  when  he  came  there 
late  in  December,  with  an  illumination  and  a 
triumphal  procession,  while  Parliament  voted  him 
their  thanks  for  his  victory  and  also  a  gift  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  As  a  further  reward  for  his 
services  he  was  made  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain 
and  so  General  Johnson  became  Sir  William 
Johnson. 

Although  the  humble  soldiers  in  his  army  received 
no  other  open  reward  except  the  satisfaction  that 
was  theirs,  in  holding  back  the  invading  army  and 
protecting  their  own  homes  and  families,  neverthe¬ 
less  they  were  more  strongly  drawn  together  by 
their  common  defence,  and  all  unconsciously  were 
being  prepared  for  a  still  greater  struggle  into  which 
soon  afterward  they  were  to  be  called.  It  was 
in  this  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  continent 
that  many  of  the  qualities  of  heart  and  brain 
were  developed  which  afterward  were  to  be  sorely 
needed.  Every  great  work  must  have  its  adequate 
preparation,  and  in  these  provincial  wars  the  hardy 
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settlers  were  being  trained  for  another  effort  which 
is  now  famous  the  world  over. 

Through  these  earlier  struggles  it  has  been  the 
purpose  of  this  story  —  and  it  is  to  be  in  the  stories 
which  are  to  follow  it  —  to  carry  its  readers  into  a 
somewhat  clearer  perception  than  perhaps  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  had  of  the  price  which  was 
paid  for  the  “  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness,” 
which  now  are  the  common  heritage  of  us  all. 


